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PREFACE 

Socrates,  Spinoza  and  Dewey  each  thought  that  through  philosophy  one 
;A  could  find  life-guiding  beliefs   that  could   withstand  criticism.     Although  they 

/; ;  practiced  philosophy  in  different  ways  and  developed  various  solutions  to  the 

'  .^  problem  of  justifying  their  beliefs  and  commitments,  they  all  three  positioned 

•^^\  .  themselves  more  or  less  in  the  middle  between  the  uncritical  traditionalists  and 

'  ''^■;- 

|v  thorough-going  sceptics  of  their  times.    They  refused,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  be 

^^  irrational  believers  or  complete  sceptics.    They  were  able  to  avoid  the  supposed 

-i    ,  dilemma   of    faith   or    reason,    because    they   saw  philosophy   as  a  life-guiding 

'X  activity.    In  critical,  comprehensive  thought  they  were  able  to  escape  the  hard 

choices  presented  by  their  cultures. 

Socrates  steered  a  course  between  the  poets  and  the  sophists;  Spinoza  was 
sceptical  of  revealed  religions  but  not  rationality;  and  Dewey  rejected  organized 
religion  but  reconstructed  philosophy  to  deal  with  human  problems.  In  chapters 
devoted  to  each  I  will  examine  the  culturally-presented  dilemmas  each  one  faced 
and  show  how  he  dealt  with  them.  But  before  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  raise  in 
an  introductory  chapter  the  question  of  the  relation  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

My  strategy  is  to  clarify  our  understanding  of  these  two  concepts— 
phUosophy  and  religion,  then,  using  a  working  definition  of  religion,  to  establish 
that  each  of  these  three  philosophers  was  religious  in  his  practice  of  philosophy. 
My  course,  however,  wHl  not  be  this  direct,  for  I  cannot  elucidate  the  concept  of 
religion  satisfactorily  until  we  have  considered  these  three  philosophers.    In  the 

-■-  ■;•'■,/  ... 
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first  chapter  I  will  explore  the  differences  between  philosophy  and  religion,  argue 

against  reducing  philosophy  to  religion  and  offer  a  definition  of  religion  that  builds 

on  past  efforts  to  define  religion.   Then  I  consider  each  philosopher  as  an  example 

of    philosophy-as-religion    and    return    in    the    last    chapter    to   the   matter   of 

j;  conceptual   elucidation.      I   am   concerned   both   to   establish  the   merit  of   my 

...  understanding   of   religion    and   the    religiosity   of   these   three   philosophers   as 

^:  philosophers.    The  latter  is  my  primary  concern,  but  I  cannot  focus  on  it  alone 

■•■;;'  without  begging  the  question  of  what  religion  is.   It  is  also  helpful  to  sort  out  our 

i|.iv  ••  intuitions  with  regard  to  both  philosophy  and  religion  to  see  the  significance  of  my 

;^y'  thesis— Socrates,  Spinoza  and  Dewey  were  religious  in  their  practice  of  philosophy. 


yy 
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There  is  one  stylistic  convention  that  I  do  not  follow  and  should  mention 
here.  Because  of  my  concern  to  cite  accurately  the  texts  I  am  using,  I  am  careful 
not  to  include  my  punctuation  within  quotation  marks.  Thus  if  one  finds  a 
punctuation  mark  within  quotations,  then  one  may  infer  that  the  punctuation  is  in 
the  source. 
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;^  Working  with  a  definition  of  religion  as  the  acknowledgement  of  a  per- 

vasive, authoritative  reality  through  a  self-constituting  practice,  I  establish  that 
Socrates,  Spinoza  and  Dewey  were  religious  in  their  practice  of  philosophy. 

In  the  first  chapter  I  elucidate  our  intuition  that  philosophy  and  religion  are 
conceptually  distinct.  I  also  specify  a  working  definition  of  religion.  In  the  cen- 
tral three  chapters  I  set  forth  the  philosophies  of  Socrates,  Spinoza  and  Dewey, 
showing  in  what  way  they  were  religious.  Socrates  served  his  good  god  through 
dialectic.  In  this  way  he  assisted  the  gods  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  city- 
state  of  Athens.  Spinoza's  religion  was  a  rational  pantheism  which  was  required 
by  his  understanding  of  Deus  sive  Natura.  3ohn  Dewey's  holistic  philosophy  was  a 
quest  for  wholeness  that  shaped  his  life  and  thought.  In  the  final  chapter  I  identi- 
fy the  concept  of  philosophy-as-religion,  devoting  special  attention  to  Dewey,  who 
is  the  most  problematic  of  the  three.  I  also  return  to  my  working  definition  of 
religion,  providing  additional  argumentation  for  its  validity  as  an  interpretative 
tool. 
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CHAPTER  ONE  !  ,       ' 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY       "         •    • 


!p^ '■  We  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  philosophy  as  being  a  religious  activity,  at 

ff^,-  least  not  in  the  radical  sense  that  I  shall  suggest.    To  be  sure  there  have  been 

ft':'  philosophers  who  have  been  religious  and  who  have  explored  the  philosophical 

^!^1'  dimension    of    their    faith.       Thomas    Aquinas,    for    instance,    engaged    in    both 

■■/c  philosophy  and  religion  but  as  distinct  enterprises.    My  thesis  is  more  radical.    I 

shall  argue  that  although  philosophy  and  religion  are  conceptually  distinct,  there 

:^:t  .•■.■■   '■  ■ 
'3';  are  some  philosophers  who  were  religious  in  their  practice  of  philosophy. 

',-s'  Accordingly   I   shall   initially   call   attention    to  the   differences  between 

philosophy  and  religion.    In  so  doing  I  shall  be  explicating  and  justifying  what  I 

take  to  be  our  usual  intuition  in  this  regard.  This  approach  has  the  added  virtue  of 

-^j  preventing  a  too  easy  identification  of  philosophy  and  religion.    But  one  must  be 

",'<'  ''  ■'.•."■ 

careful  not  to  draw  the  distinction  too  sharply.   For  if  they  are  radically  distinct, 

then  there  could  be  no  practice  that  is  equally  describable  as  either  philosophy  or 

religion.   By  arguing  that  only  some  were  religious  I  shall  be  arguing  against  those 

who  would  say  either  that  all  human  beings  have  a  faith  or  that  all  philosophers 

•  have  a  faith  in  rationeility.    If  either  of  these  latter  views  were  correct,  then  my 

1^7  claim  would  be  trivial.   There  would  be  nothing  distinctive  about  Socrates,  Spinoza 

cind  Dewey  as  religious  philosophers. 

What  I  find  distinctive  about  these  three  is  not  only  their  god- talk,  but  also 

the  use  of  philosophy  to  express  their  intense  concern  for  what  each  took  to  be 


L.;—-;, 
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ultimately  authoritative.  That  they  used  theistic  language  does  not  resolve  the 
question  of  their  religiosity,  for  their  god-talk,  some  have  argued,  was  not,  in  the 
case  of  Spinoza,  sincere,  or,  in  the  case  of  Dewey,  either  necessary  or  even 
appropriate.  If  we  are  to  regard  them  as  religious  in  some  strong  sense  of 
"religious",  I  must  be  able  to  show  that  their  theistic  language  was  sincere  cind 
appropriate. 

To  be  religious,  I  shall  argue,   is  to  conform  to  some  ultimate  reality 
through  a  self -constituting  practice.    Through  worship  of  a  god  or  contemplation 
of  some  transcendent  reality  the  practitioner  becomes  who  cind  what  he  or  she  is. 
Religion   is  thus  an  intense  concern  with  that  which  is  ultimate  in  life.     This 
^'  concern  finds  expression  in  a  practice  and  over  time  shapes  the  adherent.     To  put 

■:'■■■-  this   in  traditional  religious  language,  one  is  saved  through  obedience  to  God, 

purified  through  rituals  pleasing  to  the  gods  or  liberated  through  contemplation  of 
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M  think  Spinoza  was  sincere  and  will  so  argue.  But  the  matter  is  not  so 
simple  with  regard  to  Dewey.  He  himself  did  not  think  one  had  to  use  the  term 
"God"  to  refer  to  his  defining  reality,  and  a  Dewey  interpreted  along  Rortyan  lines 
would  invoke  neither  the  term  nor  the  reality.  There  is  a  tension  in  Dewey,  as 
Richard  Rorty  points  out,  between  the  pragmatic  and  the  metaphysical.  See 
"Dewey's  Metaphysics",  Consequences  of  Pragmatism  (Minneapolis:  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  1982),  pp.  72-89.  See  also  the  introduction,  especially  pp.  xiv 
and  xlii-iv.  The  decision  to  regard  Dewey  as  a  religio-philosopher  will  turn  on  how 
we  resolve  this  tension.  If  he  is  only  a  pragmatist,  then  his  religiosity,  on  the 
understanding  of  religion  taken  in  this  study,  is  disingenuous.  One  cannot  be 
deeply  loyal  to  one's  self-conscious  construct,  otherwise  it  is  not  just  one's 
creation.  Thus  Dewey  provides  us  with  a  possible  limiting  case  of  phUosophy-as- 
religion.  He  falls  just  inside  the  religious  circle  or  just  outside,  depending  on  how 
we  read  him. 

Compare  Paul  Tillich,  "Religion  as  a  Dimension  in  Man's  Spiritual  Life", 
Theology  of  Culture,  edited  by  Robert  C.  Kimball  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1959):  "Religion,  in  the  largest  and  most  basic  sense  of  the  word,  is 
ultimate  concern"  (p.  7f);  and  Frederick  J.  Streng,  Understanding  Religious  Life, 
third  edition  (Belmont,  California:  Wadsworth  Publishing  Compciny,  1969,  1985): 
"Religion  is  a  means  to  ultimate  transformation"  (p.  2).  In  the  third  part  of  this 
chapter  I  criticize  and  re-formulate  these  views  to  serve  my  purposes.  I  cite  them 
now  to  give  some  warrant  to  what  I  have  just  said  in  the  text  about  religion  and  to 
■*r'.  amplify  my  brief  statements  without  entering  into  a  careful  discussion  that  should 

be  saved  until  later. 
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that  which  is  ultimately  real.  To  engage  in  philosophy,  however,  is  to  think 
critically,  to  put  enough  distance  between  oneself  cind  the  object  of  inquiry  to 
investigate  it  thoroughly  with  a  self-critical,  precise  method.  The  object  of  one's 
attention  is  a  matter  of  concern,  but  its  existential  import,  if  any,  is  secondary  to 
its  intellectual  character  and  significance  to  one  as  a  philosopher. 

My  claim  then  is  a  radical  one.  It  is  as  philosophers  that  these  three  were 
religious.  I  recognize  that  I  am  making  a  claim  that  goes  beyond  Socrates, 
Spinoza  and  Dewey's  own  understanding  of  their  efforts.  They  would  have 
acknowledged  their  religiosity,  for  each  of  them  was  loyal  to  some  deity.  But 
none  of  them  apparently  asked  the  question  I  am  asking.  None  of  them  dealt 
explicitly  with  the  possibility  that  they  were  religious  in  their  philosophizing.  The 
radicalness  of  my  thesis,  however,  does  not  consist  in  my  transcending  their  own 
views  of  their  work.  It  consists  rather  in  the  attempt  to  see  their  philosophy  as 
being  religious  without  trying  to  reduce  either  philosophy  or  religion  to  the  other. 

An  Unlikely  SuRgestion 
It  runs  against  our  usual  view  to  suggest  that  some  practice  can  be  both 
philosophical  and  religious.  Philosophy  is  rational  criticism  and  at  best  only 
indirectly  relevant  to  life;  religion  is  profound  cind  ultimately  uncritical  devotion 
and,  although  other-worldly  in  orientation,  is  life-informing.  I  shall  suggest  that 
philosophy  can  be  more  than  negativity  and  religion  does  not  have  to  be  blind 
loyalty.  Also  philosophy  is  not  necessarily  impractical  and  religion  is  not  neces- 
sarily other-worldly.  In  these  ways  I  will  lessen  the  tension  between  the  two. 
Nevertheless  I  do  not  want  to  deny  that  they  are  conceptually  distinct.  We  rightly 
see  philosophy  and  religion  as  two  different  sorts  of  things.  Philosophy,  like 
science,  is  reluctant  to  take  anything  for  granted.  Any  assumption  or  proposition 
that  is  significant  and  about  which  there  is  some  question  is  fair  game  for  the 
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critics.  This  is  not  seen  as  some  sideshow  but  as  the  game  itself.  Religion  on  the 
other  hand  habitually  sets  aside  some  experience  or  reeillty  as  beyond  scrutiny:  a 
place,  a  person,  am  event,  a  ritual  or  whatever  is  regarded  as  sacred,  off-bounds  to 
those  who  would  examine  it  or  question  it.  It  does  not  appear  likely  that  some- 
thing can  be  both  philosophical  and  religious  at  the  same  time. 

Thus  one  could  argue  that  it  is  a  logical  error  to  regard  the  two  as  equally 
descriptive  of  one  practice.  Religion  is  an  activity  characterized  by  awe, 
reverence  or  devotion;  inquiry  may  occur  but  is  limited.  Philosophy  on  the  other 
hand  is  unrestricted,  no-holds-barred  inquiry.  Awe  and  loyalty  are  potentially  if 
not  actually  obstacles  to  inquiry.  One  must  be  constantly  on  guard  that  his  or  her 
values  and  presuppositions  do  not  blind  him  or  her  to  the  truth.  Counter-intuitive 
though  it  may  be,  I  shall  eventually  argue  that  the  same  practice  may  be  appro- 
priately regarded  as  both  religious  and  philosophical. 

The  Paradoxical  Character  of  Conventional  Religion 

As  traditionally  understood,  religion  is  a  way  of  life  that  is  dedicated  to 
and  hence  in  a  sense  shaped  by  some  out-of-the-ordinary  reality.  In  ritual  one 
participates  in  the  really  real.  Implicit  if  not  explicit  is  a  set  of  beliefs.  Often 
these  beliefs  shape  not  only  one's  rituals—prayer,  sacrifice,  chanting,  affirming, 
meditating—but  also  one's  daily  life.  One's  life  can  be  organized  around  daily 
prayer,  meditation  or  weekly  worship  services,  or  one's  whole  life  can  be  informed 
by  certain  beliefs.  If  one  believes  in  a  judgment  day  or  a  loving  god,  then  one's 
conduct  may  well  be  affected.  Thus,  paradoxically,  one's  belief  in  some  super- 
natural entity  may  shape  one's  mundane  existence.  Indeed  the  virtue  of  religion 
for  many  people  is  its  life-guiding  character.  We  are  often  told  that  someone  was 
"lost",  confused,  disoriented  and  he  or  she  found  his  or  her  way  by  turning  to 
Jesus,  practicing  meditation  or  following  some  discipline.     At  the  social  level 
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religion  is  often  pushed  as  a  unifying  factor.  As  a  nation  "under  God"  we  Ameri- 
cans can  expect  certain  blessings.  Indeed,  it  is  urged,  it  is  because  we  have  taken 
God  out  of  the  schools  that  we  are  plagued  with  problems  there.  We  must  turn  to 
God  and  he  will  turn  to  us.  Religion,  then,  in  spite  of  its  other-worldliness,  is 
often  surprisingly  practical. 

There  is  a  second  way  in  which  religion  is  paradoxical.  That  which  is 
sacred  is  beyond  understanding.  For  instance,  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  "the 
peace  of  God  which  surpasses  all  thought"  (Philippians  in7).  Tertullian  speaks  of 
believing  because  it  is  absurd.  Mystics  are  only  the  extreme  example  of  the 
religious  tendency  to  glory  in  the  ineffable.  Although  Bernard  Williams  speaks  of 
Christianity  generally  and  Tertullian  specifically,  in  his  essay,  "Tertullian's  Para- 
dox",  one  could  extend  his  analysis.  Williams  argues  that  there  is  a  "sort  of  in- 
herent and  necessary  incomprehensibility"  that  is  "a  feature  of  Christian  belief" 
(p.  187).  He  thus  accepts  Tertullian's  opinion  about  the  impossible  character  of 
Christian  beliefs  without  sharing  his  valuation  of  them.  "Inherent  and  necessary 
incomprehensibility"  moreover  is  not  limited  to  Christianity.  Religions  every- 
where exhibit  this  irrationality.  Religion  is  thus  seemingly  paradoxical  both  in  its 
effect  and  its  object  of  devotion.  The  devotional  object,  being  other-worldly, 
cannot  be  completely  understood,  but  one's  concern  with  this  extra-mundane 
reality  has  a  this-worldly  impact. 

Criticism  and  the  Vulnerabilities  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

But  in  our  secular  age  the  psychic  and  social  efficacy  of  religion  is  often 
questioned.     Suspicious  of  claims  about  other   worlds  and  divine  interventions. 


•a 

Originally  read  in  195^^  to  the  Oxford  University  Socratic  Club  and  printed 
in  its  publication,  the  Socratic  Digest,  it  has  been  reprinted  in  Antony  Flew  and 
Alasdair  Maclntyre  (editors).  New  Essays  jn  Philosophical  Theology  (originaly 
published,  1955;  reprinted  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Compeiny,  196^^),  pp.  187-211. 
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many  are  reluctant  to  turn  to  a  deity  or  put  God  back  in  the  schools  or  trust  in  a 
personal  mantra.  As  we  lose  confidence  in  some  extra-mundane  reality  its  hold  is 
lessened,  if  not  broken.  Thus  religion's  alleged  virtue— life-guidance~is 
undermined  by  scepticism  with  regard  to  that  which  animates  the  particular 
religion.  In  a  secular,  sceptical  age,  then,  msuiy  are  left  without  direction. 

Sensing  this  threat,  contemporary  religion  often  employs  one  of  two  strate- 
gies. The  fideists  resist  any  use  of  reason  that  would  undermine  their  basic  be- 
liefs. For  them,  to  cite  an  example  from  Christicinity,  3esus  rose  from  the  dead. 
This  resurrection  is  taken  literally  in  spite  of  evidence  or  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary. They  are  unshakable  in  their  faith.  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  re-think 
their  basic  beliefs,  accommodating  them  to  attractive  cultural  forces.  If  science 
says  resurrection  is  impossible,  then  the  liberal  Christian  finds  a  way  to  talk  about 
it  that  is  compatible  with  his  or  her  scientific  world  view.  He  or  she  remains 
Christian,  holding  on  to  the  resurrection  story  somehow,  but  finding  a  way  to 
understand  it  that  is  compatible  with  his  or  her  other  beliefs.  Both  fideists  and 
liberals  seek  to  remain  faithful  in  the  face  of  attacks  on  the  religion's  defining 
reality,  but  the  one  insulates  the  defining  event  and  the  other  re-interprets  it. 

To  the  extent  that  philosophy  is  understood  as  criticism  it  is  often  seen  as 
the  antithesis  of  religion.  It  is  that  which  often  confronts  the  animating  realities 
of  religion.  Assertions  about  gods,  unseen  forces,  invisible  realities,  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  or  meditation  emd  visions  of  heaven  and  hell  are  unmercifully  scruti- 
nized. Nothing  is  apparently  sacred  to  philosophy.  Nor  are  secular  notions  im- 
mune to  criticism.  Philosophers  have  been  sceptical  of  other  minds,  the  Freudian 
unconscious  and  rationality  itself.  Criticism  cuts  both  ways  however.  If  religion's 
hold  on  our  lives  has  been  weakened  by  attacks  on  its  emimating  realities, 
philosophy  has  not  filled  the  vacuum.  Its  critical  character  does  not  apparently 
enable  it  to  be  life-guiding  either.   Religion's  loss  has  not  been  philosophy's  gain. 
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Philosophy's  Alleged  Irrelevance 

Philosophy  struggles  to  be  relevant  to  everyday  life.    It  is  only  with  great 

difficulty  that  it  relates  to  the  world.    To  be  sure  there  have  been  philosophers 

who  have  been   men  of  affairs—Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Berkeley  and 

Hume  come  to  mind.    But  for  the  most  part  philosophers  are  viewed— and  view 

themselves— as  spectators,  analysts  or  interpreters.  At  best  their  reflections  have 

only  an  indirect  influence.    A  recent,  bald  statement  of  philosophy's  non-utility  is 

that  of  3  ay  Rosenberg: 

Practicing  philosophers  are  thus  the  very  model  of  theore- 
ticians and,  since  the  objects  of  their  theorizing  are  at  one  remove 
from  the  facts,  the  very  opposite  of  practical  folk,  .  .  .  Philosophi- 
cal inquiry  is  not  instrumental.  It  is  not  a  tool.  It  aims  at  clarity, 
not  as  a  means  to  facilitate  action  or  to  further  independent  lif e- 
gOcils,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  clarity. 

This  is  an  extreme  version  of  the  analytic  clarity-project,  but  it  does  give  support 
to  the  oft-expressed  criticism  of  philosophy,  namely,  that  philosophy  is  irrelevant 
to  life.  Rosenberg,  in  describing  philosophy  as  a  theoretic  activity  one  step  re- 
moved from  the  world  of  action,  as  much  as  concedes  that  it  is  not  a  practical 
activity.  Sensitive  to  the  criticisms  of  this  narrow  understanding  of  philosophy, 
the  editors  of  a  collection  of  essays  on  the  nature  of  philosophy  write: 

.  .  .  philosophy  today,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  discipline,  is 
severely  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  relevant  to  human 
problems;  that  philosophers  have  fragmented  their  subject  into  a 
series  of  technical  problems  which  are  unrelated  to  the  human  crisis 
problems  of  the  day  cind  which  are,  apparently,  even  unrelated  to 
each  other. 

The  complaint   about  philosophy's   irrelevance   has  come   to   the   fore   with  the 

triumph  of  analytic  philosophy  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  the  complaint  is  an 


The  Practice  of  Philosophy:  A^  Handbook  for  Beginners,  second  edition 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.3.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1976,  198^,  p.  9. 

Charles  J.  Bontempo  and  S.  Jack  Odell  (editors),  The  Owl  of  Minerva; 
Philosophers  on  Philosophers  on  Philosophy  (New  York:  McGraw  Hill  Book 
Company,  1975),  p.  2. 
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ancient  one,  as  the  story  about  Thales  as  re-told  by  Aristotle  (Politics  1259a6-10) 
indicates. 

Thales  supposedly  used  his  knowledge  of  the  stars  to  make  a  lot  of  money. 
Having  been  "reproached  for  his  poverty,  which  was  supposed  to  show  that  philos- 
ophy was  of  no  use",  Thales  calculated  that  there  would  be  a  large  olive  crop,  put 
deposits  on  the  olive-presses  in  Chios  and  Miletus  and  then  was  able  to  get  high 
prices  for  their  use  when  a  large  crop  came  in.  Although  Aristotle  argues  that  it 
was  not  a  philosophical  skill,  but  one  "of  universal  application",  that  enabled 
Thales  to  speculate  successfully,  the  anecdote  does  illustrate  the  centuries-old 
complaint  against  philosophy's  usefulness.  Aristotle's  ainalysis,  moreover, 
reinforces  the  point: 

Thus  he  showed  the  world  that  philosophers  can  easily  be  rich  if  they 
like,  but  that  their  ambition  is  of  another  sort.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  given  a  striking  proof  of  his  wisdom,  but,  as  I  was  saying,  his 
device  for  getting  wealth  is  of  universal  application,  and  is  nothing 
but  the  creation  of  a  monopoly. 

Aristotle  thinks  it  was  not  as  a  philosopher  that  Thales  made  his  money  but  as  a 
speculator.  Philosophers  could  use  their  knowledge  for  practical  purposes,  but 
"their  ambition  is  of  another  sort"  and  practical  applications  of  philosophic  know- 
ledge are  not  in  themselves  philosophy.  A  philosopher's  aim  is  not,  according  to 
Aristotle  and  many  if  not  most  philosophers  since,  to  be  practical.  He  or  she  is 
engaged  in  a  theoretical  endeavor.  This  theoretical  activity  may  well  have  prac- 
tical implications,  but  one  can— and  philosophers  usually  do—engage  in  the  theore- 
tical activity  without  cilso  engagin  in  the  implied  practice. 

Few  within  philosophy  have  been  more  critical  of  the  theory-practice 
distinction  than  Karl  Marx  and  3ohn  Dewey.  Marx's  eleventh  thesis  on  Feuerbach 
stipulates:    "The  philosophers  have  only  interpreted  the  world  in  various  ways;  the 


Richard    McKeon    (editor).    The    Basic    Works    of    Aristotle   (New    York: 
Random  House,  19^1),  p.  1142. 
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point  is,  to  change  it."  Marx,  as  Shlomo  Avineri  makes  clear,  did  not  abandon 
philosophy  for  politics.    Rather  his  epigram  called  for  and  his  work  exemplified 

o 

the  practical  use  of  theory.  Dewey  chided  philosophy  for  its  failure  to  deal  with 
"the  problems  of  men".  Philosophy,  he  thought,  would  recover  itself  only  as  it 
ceased  to  be  about  "the  problems  of  philosophers"  and  began  to  be  concerned  with 

q 

the  human  condition.  Although  not  every  criticism  made  by  a  philosopher  is  to 
be  teiken  at  face  value,  Marx  and  Dewey  were  sufficiently  on  target  that  their 
criticisms  have  become  classic  and  warning  texts  for  philosophers. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  its  critical  nature,  its  concern  for  generalization, 
its  love  of  abstraction  and  its  valuing  of  precision,  philosophy  tends  to  remove 
itself  from  everyday  life.  But  it  is  not  wholly  antithetical  to  ordinary 
experience.  Criticism  can  be  used  to  correct  practice.  Generalizations  are  as 
much  a  part  of  common  sense  as  of  disciplined  thought.  Abstract  and  precise 
thought  are,  however,  remote  from  everyday  thinking.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
philosophy  manages  to  be  clear,  comprehensive,  critical  and  to  the  point.  It  is 
much  easier  to  react  to  other  philosophers  than  to  lived  experience. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  might  think  that  philosophy  is  normally 
impractical.   Although  philosophy  has  had  its  practical  turns,  ^    it  seems  to  gyrate 


Theses  on  Feuerbach  (18't5);  translated  and  edited  by  Lloyd  D.  Easton  and 
Kurt  H.  Guddat,  Writings  of  the  Young  Marx  on  Philosophy  Society  (Garden  City, 
N.Y.:  Anchor  Books,  1967),  p.  i^02. 

*The  Social  and  Political  Thought  of  Karl  Marx  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1968).  See  especially  the  section:  "The  unity  of  theory  and 
praxis:  from  interpreting  the  world  to  changing  it",  pp.  13'f-l'f9. 

""The  Need  for  a  Recovery  of  Philosophy"  (1917),  reprinted  in  3ohn  3. 
McDermott  (editor).  The  Philosophy  of  John  Dewey  (New  York:  G.P.  Putnam's 
f-:-'    ■  Sons,  1973),  1.95. 

^•^.  ■  ^*^A  current  practical  turn  is  the  interest  in  "applied  philosophy".    While  it 

&..,  is  not  clear  to  me  exactly  what  an  applied  philosopher  does  other  than  engage  in 

Pf^i'  public  policy  debates  or  discussion  of  contemporary  moral  issues,  it  is  clear  that 

;"  the  phrase  "applied  philosophy"  assumes  that  philosophy  is  a  theoretical  activity 
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toward  the  impractical.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  suggest  that  philosophy  is  seldom 
practical  to  show  the  distinctiveness  of  philosophy-as-religion.  My  claim  is 
stronger:   philosophy  can  be  not  only  life-informing  but  also  religious. 

The  Philosophy-Religion  Distinction 

That  philosophy  and  religion  could  coincide  seems  even  more  implausible 
thcin  that  philosophy  could  be  practical.  We  sense  that  philosophy  and  religion  are 
different  in  kind  from  one  another.  But  the  division  does  not  seem  to  be  along  the 
theory-practice  line.  A  religion  often  has  explanations  that  are  integral  to  itself 
and  philosophy's  theories  occasionally  find  uses  in  "real  life".  Philosophy  itself,  as 
the  title  of  Rosenberg's  book— The  Practice  of  Philosophy— indicates  (thus 
ironically  cutting  against  his  theoretic  orientation),  can  be  considered  a  practice. 
So  what  is  the  difference?  Severed  proposals  have  been  put  forward.  I  will 
consider  them  in  three  groups:  finding  and  seeking,  non-rational  versus  rational 
and  dependence  versus  independence. 
The  finding-seeking  distinction 

Even  John  Smith,  who  thinks  of  philosophy  and  religion  as  necessarily  bound 
up  with  one  another,  nevertheless  regards  them  as  distinct  enterprises.  Religion, 
for  him,  is  "the  proclaiming  of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  a  truth  already 
found".  But  "philosophy  ...  is  born  from  wonder  and  the  quest  of  reason  to  find  a 
pattern,  a  wisdom  in  things  which  is  still  to  be  disclosed".  Religion  "sets  out  from 
certainties";  philosophy  "seeks  to  arrive  at  them".   Each  "has  its  own  distinctive 


whose  products  must  be  applied  to  some  practical  problem  to  be  effective.  A 
practical  understanding  of  philosophy  would  not  make  a  distinction  between  "pure" 
and  "applied".  A  philosopher  engaged  in  practical  affairs  as  a  philosopher  would 
be  equally  a  philosopher  as  one  teaching  in  the  classroom  or  reading  a  paper.  It  is 
not  that  a  professional  philosopher  remains  a  philosopher  wherever  he  or  she 
goes.  Rather  one  can  engage  in  philosophy— the  criticism  of  concepts  or  situations 
in  a  precise,  comprehensive  manner— in  places  in  addition  to  the  classroom  and 
lecture  hall. 
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and  dominant  character",  but  each  also  has  the  other's  leading  characteristic  as  a 

"recessive  element".   At  its  best 

religion  discovers  that  its  life  is  not  exclusively  a  matter  of 
certainties  which  exclude  doubt  and  rational  quest;  philosophy 
discovers  that  its  life  is  not  exclusively  a  search,  because  the 
rational  quest  itself  must  be  carried  out  against  a  background  of 
truths  taken  for  granted  and  never  fully  justified  in  the  course  of 
ciny  inquiry.  Philosophy,  moreover,  comes  to  itjs  own  certainties 
when  it  comes  to  express  its  constructive  results. 

The  foregoing  account  not  only  shows  the  distinctiveness  of  the  two  enterprises, 

but  it  also  indicates  something  of  the  nature  of  the  distinction.  For  Smith  religion 

starts  from  a  finding  while  philosophy  is  a  seeking.  Even  if  philosophy  also  has  its 

finding  quality  and  religion  its  seeking  one,  they  are,  in  spite  of  this  overlap, 

logically  distinct  enterprises.  But  the  difference  is  a  matter  of  proportion. 

Martin  Heidegger,  in  his  essay,  "Phenomenology  and  Theology",  drew  the 

line   more   sharply   than  Smith,   contrasting   (Christian)  theology  as  faith  with 

philosophy  as  radical  questioning.         He  regarded  faith  and  philosophy  as  "mortal 

enemies"  (p.  20)  and  declared  "Christian  philosophy"  to  be  "an  absolute  'square 

circle"'  (p.  21).    For  the  reasons  offered  by  Smith  I  think  Heidegger's  view  is  too 

extreme.  Philosophy  does  have  its  findings  and  faith  is  as  often  characterized  as  a 

search  for  understanding  as  it  is  a  life  based  on  certainties.   But  if  this  is  the  case, 

then  Smith's  degree-of -emphasis  approach  will  not  do.    For  if  faith  is  as  often  a 

quest  as  a  life  based  on  certainty,  then  it  is  not  usefully  distinguished  from 

philosophy  as  a  questing  activity  also. 


B 


^  ^  Reason  and  God:  Encounters  of  Philosophy  with  Religion  (New  Haven  and 
London:  YaUe  University  Press,  1961),  p.  xiii. 

"Phenomenology  and  Theology"  was  originally  published  separately  as 
Phaenomenologie  und  Theologie  (Frankfurt  am  Main:  Klostermann,  1970).  It  has 
been  translated  by  and  included  in  James  G.  Hart  and  3ohn  C.  Maraldo,  The  Piety 
of  Thinking;  Essays  by  Martin  Heidegger  (Bloomington  and  London:  Indiana 
University  Press,  1976),  pp.  5-21. 
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A  matter  of  rationality 

Another  set  of  contrasts  has  to  do  with  the  rationality  of  philosophy  emd 
the  failure  of  religion  to  be  ultimately  intelligible.  Some  have  drawn  the  contrast 

between   mystery  and  clarity,  between  myth  and  discursive  thought.     Although 

1 3 
Michael  Foster  in  his  little  book,  Mystery  and  Philosophy, ^'^  would  have  us  believe 

that  the  clarity  sought  by  British  analytic  philosophy  is  something  peculiar  to  it, 

he  does  mention  Descartes'  doctrine  of  "clear  and  distinct  perception"  and  British 

empiricism's  quest   for   perspicuous   ideas  (p.   22,  n.  3).      What  he   is  actually 

concerned   to  protect  is  the  irreducibly  mysterious  character  of  religion.     He 

thinks  that  science  would  solve  problems  by  curing  our  lack  of  knowledge  and 

analytical  philosophy  would  figure  out  puzzles  by  curing  us  of  unclear  thinking. 

Yet  for  the  Christian  theologian  there  must  remain  some  mysteries  which,  even 

when  understood,  exceed  our  comprehension  (p.  19f).    Mysteries  of  course  are  not 

complete  unknowns.    Rather  they  are  partially  known,  partially  unknown.   Because 

they  cannot  be  completely  comprehended,  we  resort  to  myth,  to  non-discursive 

language,  to  cope  with  them. 

From  a  different  perspective  Stephen  David  Ross  argues  that  "philosophy  is 

essentially  and  fundamentally  mysterious",  because  "mystery  is  inherent  in  both 

the  nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of  rationality".        But  where  religion  takes 

delight  in  paradox,  philosophy,  as  Ross  admits,  attempts  to  overcome  it:   "Mystery 

calls  not  for  veneration  and  awe,  but  for  a  full  and  complex  activity  of  mind, 

broaching  all  established  conditions  in  its  pursuit  of  answers"  (p.  3).    Philosophy 

cannot  allow  significant  mysteries  to  remain.    It  attempts  to  pierce  through,  or 

bypass,  the  mythic  language  to  deal  with  the  mystery,  making  it  known. 


^^London:  SCM  Press,  Ltd.,  1957. 


j^»-j  Philosophical  Mysteries  (Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press, 

PT/-'  1981),  p.  1. 
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If  the  contrast  between  mysterious-mythic  religion  and  clear,  rational 
philosophy  is  allowed  to  stand,  my  project  is  doomed  to  failure.  For  if  religion  has 
to  do  necessarily  with  mystery  and  myth  and  philosophy  can  not  abide  them,  then 
religion  and  philosophy  cannot  coincide.  Fortunately  for  my  thesis  mystery  and 
myth  are  derivative  phenomena.  What  gives  rise  to  them  is  the  other-worldly 
gods,  spirits  or  whatever  which  occasionally  intervene  in  this  world.  The 
activities  of  these  beings  are  mysterious  and,  as  long  as  one  retains  a  belief  in 
them,  must  be  accounted  for  in  non-discursive  language.  They  are  not  fully 
intelligible  and  so  one  must  resort  to  myth.  The  necessity  then  of  mystery  and 
myth  for  religion  are  dependent  on  a  notion  of  religion  as  necessarily  other- 
worldly. 

It  is  not  the  case,  however,  that  religion  necessarily  has  to  do  with  the 
other-worldly  or  supernatural,  for  there  are  religions  that  are  this-worldly. 
Leaving  aside  the  naturalistic  religions  that  are  examined  in  this  dissertation,  one 
can  point  to  the  Olympian  gods.  Ninian  Smart,  who  makes  much  of  the  role  of 
transcendence  in  religion,  nevertheless  notes  that  not  all  religions  have  an  explicit 
idea  of  transcendence:  "The  Greek  gods,  it  may  be  recalled,  lived  on  Olympus. 
And  Olympus,  though  unseen,  high  up,  absent  from  the  immediate  environment  of 
the  pious,  was  yet  part  somehow  of  the  world." 

Religion  may  usually  involve  the  other-worldly,  but  if  there  is  or  even  can 
be  a  non-other-worldly  religion,  then  we  should  be  careful  about  drawing  the 
distinction  between  religion  and  philosophy  along  the  mystery-rationality  line.  If 
in  fact  religion  can  be  this-worldly,  then  the  degree  to  which  mystery  would  occur 


^^The  Philosophy  of  Religion  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1970, 
1979),  p.  30.  In  the  next  chapter,  "Socratic  Piety",  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
the  Greek  gods. 
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and  myth  would  be  necessary  would  be  much  less  than  otherwise.     Mystery  and 
myth  do  not  flourish  in  a  naturalistic  setting. 
Dependence  and  criticism 

There  is  still  another  contrast,  one  that  points  to  religion's  orientation 
toward  God,  the  sacred  or  whatever  and  philosophy's  critical  character.  It  would 
not  seem  likely  that  one  could  be  both  totally  committed  to  something  and  yet  be 
able  to  stand  over  against  it  in  the  detached  manner  that  philosophy  seems  to 
require.  It  is  the  contrast,  in  its  extreme  form,  between  blind  faith  and  complete 
scepticism.  Obviously  if  this  polarity  is  allowed  to  stand,  my  project  cannot  even 
get  started.  I  will  not  draw  the  contrast  this  sharply,  yet  I  think  there  is  merit  in 
viewing  the  difference  as  one  of  dependency  versus  criticism. 

Religion  as  dependence.  This  final  contrast  of  dependence-independence  is 
brought  to  our  attention  by  William  3ames.  In  his  classic  study  of  religious  exper- 
ience, 3ames  initially  defined  religion  as  one's  "total  reaction  upon  life".  He 
then  modified  this  experiential  definition  to  indicate  that  the  religious  person 
"feels  impelled  to  respond"  to  the  divine  (p.  56),  thus  qualifying  the  experience  as 
a  forced  response  to  the  divine.  But  James's  "divine"  is  not  as  substantive  as  the 
term  might  ordinarily  suggest.  He  specifies  that  for  his  purposes  the  divine  is  "a 
primal  reality"  that  "the  individual  feels  impelled  to  respond  to  solemnly  and 
gravely,  and  neither  by  a  curse  nor  a  jest"  (p.  ^7).  In  contrast  to  this 
submissiveness  James  suggests  there  is  a  certain  critical  and  detached  attitude, 
philosophic  in  character,  that  enables  one  to  be  free  of  the  divine  or  at  least  to 
submit  reluctantly  out  of  necessity  (pp.  52  and  56).   I  have  already  noted  this 


^^The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience;  A^  Study  jn  Human  Nature 
(originally  published,  1902;  reprinted  New  York:  New  American  Library,  1958),  p. 
45. 
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characteristic  of  philosophy  and  shall  return  to  it  shortly.    First  I  Wcint  to  dwell  a 
bit  more  on  the  dependent  character  of  religion. 

3ames,  according  to  William  Christian,  stands  in  a  long  line  of  religious 
theorists  that  runs  from  Kant  through  Schleiermacher,  Rudolf  Otto  and  Gerardus 
van  der  Leeuw  to  Paul  Tiilich.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  important  differences  in 
these  theories.  Kant's  theory  of  religion  as  obedience  to  God,  for  instance,  is  only 
implicit  in  his  religious  proposal— "the  recognition  of  all  duties  as  divine 
commands"  (p.  1^2).  Schleiermacher,  in  focusing  on  "radical  dependence",  empha- 
sizes the  subjective,  experiential  side  of  religion,  but,  as  even  a  cursory  exami- 
nation of  The  Christian  Faith  will  reveal,  he  does  not  neglect  the  objective  side. 
Moreover  he  says  explicitly  that  "being  in  relation  with  God"  is  "the  same  thing" 
as  "the  consciousness  of  being  absolutely  dependent"  (p.  12;  italics  removed).  Also 
Otto,  Leeuw  and  Tiilich  build  into  their  notions  of  religion  a  relationship  between 
subject  and  object:  whether  it  is  a  response  to  "the  holy"  (Otto)  or  "Power" 
(Leeuw)  or  a  concern  with  what  is  ultimate  (Tiilich).  Christian  does  not  discuss 
Mircea  Eliade,  but  the  latter  places  himself  in  relationship  to  Otto  by  noting  the 
value  of  Otto's  work  and  his  own  effort  to  overcome  the  limitations  of  Otto's 
focus  on  the  "irrational"  by  considering  the  "sacred  in  its  entirety".^** 


Meaning  and  Truth  jn  Religion  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
196^),  p.  56.  Christian's  references  are  to  the  following:  Immanuel  Kant,  Religion 
within  the  Limits  of  Reason  Alone,  translation  of  the  second  edition  of  179^*  by 
T.M.  Greene  and  H.H.  Hudson  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1960); 
Friedrich  Schleiermacher,  The  Christian  Faith,  translation  of  the  second  German 
edition  of  1830  by  H.R.  Mackintosh  and  J.S.  Stewart  (Edinburgh:  T  <Sc  T  Clark, 
1928);  Rudolf  Otto,  The  Idea  of  the  Holy,  translation  of  Das  Heilige,  1917,  by  J.W. 
Harvey  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1926);  Gerardus  van  der  Leeuw,  Religion 
in  Essence  Manifestation,  two  volumes,  translation  of  Phaenomenologie  der 
Religion  (1933)  by  3.E.  Turner;  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1963);  and 
Paul  Tiilich,  Systematic  Theology,  volume  one  (Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1951). 

y'-  The  Sacred  and  the  Profane:  The  Nature  of  Religion,  translated  by  W.R. 

^     :  Trask  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  <5c  World,  Inc.,  1959,  p.  10  (italics  removed). 

S, ''  3ohn  Harvey,  translator  of  Das  Heilige,  discusses  in  an  appendix  why  he  chose 
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I  note  these  classic  critical  treatments  of  religion  in  order  to  observe  that 
all  of  them  take  religion  to  involve  a  subject-object  relationship,  even  though  they 
disagree  about  the  character  of  the  relationship  and  the  nature  of  the  object.  But 
their  disagreement  is  not  all  that  wide  and  there  is  the  common  assumption  of 
religion  as  a  subject-object  relationship,  with  the  subject  being  oriented  toward 
the  object.  Otto  thinks  that  the  religionist's  response  to  the  holy  is  different  in 
kind  from  other  feelings  of  dependency  (p.  10)  and  that  the  holy  itself  is  "wholly 
other"  (p.  27).  Eliade  thinks  that  Otto  overstressed  the  irrational,  but  he  also 
talks  of  cin  orientation  toward  the  sacred.  Leeuw  observes  that  Power  arouses  an 
awe  which  manifests  itself  in  both  fear  and  attraction.  One  is  "seized  with  dread" 
and  yet  one  wants  to  be  with  this  dread  (lASi).  With  Tillich  there  is  a  similar 
emphasis  on  other-directedness.  Although  he  leaves  the  content  of  one's  concern 
open,  he  stresses  the  orientation  toward  what  one  regards  as  ultimate.  He  thus 
provides  a  criterion— ultimacy~f or  the  object  of  concern. 

Joseph  Bettis  captures  quite  nicely  the  distinctively  religious  aim  in  his 
contrast  of  the  sacred  and  profane  orientations.  His  statements  occur  in  an 
introduction  to  a  selection  from  Eliade's  work,  but  his  contrast  of  the  two  points 
of  view  is  sufficiently  general  to  be  worth  citing.  "The  profane  world,"  he  writes, 
"is  a  world  of  objects  which  we  can  control  and  manipulate.  The  sacred  world, 
however,  cannot  be  so  controlled.  Whereas  the  purpose  of  man  in  relation  to  the 
profane  world  is  to  shape  it  according  to  his  needs,  his  purpose  in  relation  to  the 
sacred  world  is  to  bring  himself  into  conformity  with  it."^^    Eliade  himself  says 
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^•^Phenomenology  of  Religion;  Eight  Modern  Descriptions  of  the  Essence  of 

Religion  (New  York  and  Evanston:  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1969),  p.  203. 
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that  "homo  religiosus  always  believes   that   there   is   an  absolute  reality,   the 
sacred",  and  that  he  or  she  becomes  fully  human  as  he  or  she  "is  religious",  that  is, 
"participates  in  reality"  (Sacred  and  Profane,  p.  202). 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  argued  for  a  theory  of  religion,  but  I  have  shown  . 
that  to  the  extent  that  3ames's  suggested  contrast  between  religion  and  philosophy 
relies  on  an  understanding  of  the  other-directedness,  even  submissiveness,  of 
religious  experience  there  is  some  support  for  his  view  within  the  tradition  of 
critical  study  of  religion.  If  we  can  take  religion  to  be  a  response,  be  it  one  of 
awe,  submissiveness  or  concern,  emotional  or  total,  to  some  defining  reality,  then 
we  will  have  a  useful  criterion  for  determining  the  religious  character  of  Socrates, 
Spinoza,  and  Dewey's  philosophies.  We  will  have  a  way  to  test  their  god-talk  to 
see  if  it  is  appropriate,  even  necessary. 

Philosophy  as  criticism.   Philosophy  is  sometimes  seen  in  quite  diverse  ways 

as  one's  life  policy,  a  theory  of  ultimate  reality  or  critical  inquiry.    An  inclusive, 

convenient  definition  is  Frederick  Ferre's:     "Philosophy  is  one's  way  of  thinking 

most  comprehensively  and  critically."        This  focuses  on  the  activity  rather  than 

the  object  of  inquiry  or  the  product,  but  it  does  not  foreclose  the  possibility  of 

philosophy  as  a  theory  of  ultimate  reality.    It  does  not  even  rule  out  the  usage 

found   in   the   phrase,   "one's  philosophy   of   life".     The  definition   is  convenient 

because  of  its  brevity,  yet  it  captures  what  Richard  M.  Blackstone  expresses  in  a 

fuller  statement  about  the  activity  of  philosophy: 

Philosophical  activity  involves  clarifying  ideas,  inquiring  into  the 
adequacy  of  views,  giving  reasons  for  holding  those  views  and  justi- 
fying those  reasons  themselves,  challenging  assumptions  with  refer- 
ence to  coherence,  consistency,  fruitfulness,  etc.,  laying  bare  pre- 
suppositions, getting  back  to  what  is  taken  as  ultimate  and  then 


^Basic  Modern  Philosophy  of  Religion  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1967),  p.  14. 
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attempting  ta  subject  it  to  rational  examination—and  all  with  "no 
holds  barred".^^ 

This  seems  to  summarize  well  the  activity  of  philosophers  and  gives  some  speci- 
ficity to  the  suggestion  that  philosophy  is  a  comprehensive,  critical  activity. 

Philosophy  may  be  more  than  comprehensive  criticism,  but  it  is  at  least 
this.  At  a  minimum  in  the  west  philosophers  are  expected  to  argue  and  explain 
and  not  merely  assert.  Whatever  they  do  offer  in  the  way  of  reasons,  proofs, 
accounts  and  refutations  are  themselves  open  to  criticism.  Their  justified  beliefs 
and  theories  may  be  about  what  there  is  or  proposals  for  conduct,  but  they  are  at 
least  justified,  that  is,  set  forth  with  reasons.  If  not,  they  may  not  even  be 
admitted  to  the  arena  of  rational  discussion.  Moreover  the  theories  and  proposals 
are  often  set  forth  with  considerable  awareness  of  what  other  philosophers  have 
said  that  is  of  relevance.  Philosophy  is  not  just  thinking,  it  is  thinking  that  is 
criticad  and  comprehensive. 

Of  course  philosophical  thinking  can  become  overly  inclusive  and  critical. 

There  is  an  all  too  real  account  of  a  celebrated  philosopher,  who  in  spite  of  his 

critical  acumen  find  vast  learning,  not  to  mention  his  decency  as  a  human  being, 

was  capable  of  what  might  be  called  hyper-philosophy.     This  account  is  worth 

repeating  because  it  shows  what  can  happen  when  there  is  too  much  of  what  is 

characteristic  of  philosophy.    In  the  Festschrift  for  Sidney  Morgenbesser  there  is 

this  description  of  his  teaching  style: 

Morgenbesser  will  sit  at  the  end  of  a  seminar  table,  his  glasses  posed 
on  the  middle  of  his  nose,  his  hair  awry,  his  hands  clutching  the  sides 
of  his  chair,  his  demeanor  alert  and  restless.  A  traditional  philo- 
sophical question  will  be  stated,  but,  he  will  ask,  is  it  really  a  pro- 
blem in  the  first  place?  Why?  for  whom?  At  Morgenbesser's  hands, 
philosophical  problems  rapidly  cease  to  resemble  the  boxed-off,  tidy 
textbook  quandaries  familiar  to  the  novice.  Rather,  they  are  shown 
to  be  open,  perhaps  permanently  so,  and  bound  up  with  each  other  in 


^^"Is  Philosophy  of  Religion  Possible?"  International  Journal  for  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  3  (1972),  179f. 
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intricate  ways.  Answers  to  them  are  shown  to  be  limited  and  con- 
strained by  exceptions,  counterexamples,  complexities.  Indeed,  to 
many  the  general  effect  of  a  Morgenbesser  class  is  that  of 
witnessing  the  building  of  an  elaborate  structure  of  doubts  and 
complications.  A  question  concerning  the  nature  of  physical  objects 
will  be  introduced  with  the  aid  of  common  sense  illustrations;  he  will 
then  bring  to  bear  a  number  of  traditional  views:  realist,  idealist, 
subjectivist,  Critical  Realist,  and  so  on,  comparing  and  contrasting 
all  the  while.  The  discussion,  though  fascinating,  can  become 
complicated:  a  Lockean  doctrine  of  substance,  let  us  say,  will  be 
criticized  as  seeming  to  conflict  with  some  finding  of  modern 
science,  but  then  Morgenbesser  will  argue  that  it  might  be 
interpreted  so  that  it  does  not.  A  Kantian,  he  will  show,  would 
argue  thesis  A^  in  response  to  the  classical  doctrine,  and  a  Jamesian 
or  Bergsonian  thesis  B;  these  two  views  are  incompatible,  but  some 
pragmatists  have  a  modest  thesis  C^— which  may  or  may  not  conflict 
with  ^— but  which  is  certainly  incompatible  with  the  view  D^  which 
Professor  JE,  in  the  current  Journal  of  Philosophy,  does  not  see  is 
only  one  interpretation  that  can  be  assigned  to  _A.  After  a  couple  of 
hours  of  this,  one  may  no  longer  know  what  one  believes  or  believe 
what  one  knows.  Knots  are  untied  by  Morgenbesser,  to  be  sure,  but 
frequently  the  remaining  bits  of  rope  are  retied  into  a  new  knot 
before  the  class  is  over.  No  one  generates  uncertainty  about  what 
one  believes  more  skillfully  than  Morgenbesser:  he  is  a  toxic  for  the 
intellectuaUy  arrogant,  a  godsend  for  the  constitutionally 
skeptical. 

As  one  who  has  sat  through  many  such  seminars  both  fascinated  and  bewildered  by 
the  man,  I  can  report  that  this  account  is  only  slightly  over-drawn.  Its  merit  is 
that  it  provides  us  with  a  vivid  instance  of  philosophy  gone  overboard.  It  is  to 
philosophy  what  an  expression  of  extreme  religious  devotion,  say,  the  self- 
immolation  by  fire  of  a  Buddhist  monk  during  the  Vietnam  War  or  even  the  elabo- 
rate, mysterious,  liturgical  performance  of  an  Eastern  Orthodox  priest,  is  to 
religion. 

Submission  versus  criticism.  In  general  the  religionist  is  less  likely  than  the 
philosopher  to  question— in  the  strong  sense  of  interrogate—that  upon  which  he  or 
she  is  dependent.     Admittedly  the  believer  will  be  fascinated  by  the  object  of 
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devotion  and  will  want  to  know  all  about  it.  But  he  or  she  could  not  remain  an 
adherent  if  he  or  she  were  to  reject  the  devotion-object's  reality  or  worth.  The 
philosopher,  however,  retains  his  or  her  standing  as  a  philosopher  in  scrutinizing 
the  object  of  his  or  attention,  regardless  of  his  or  her  final  assesment  of  the 
object's  reality  or  worth.  The  believer's  primary  activity  is  adoration  or 
contemplation  or  sacrifice  and  expects  blessedness  or  liberation  or  forgiveness. 
The  philosopher,  however,  is  interested  in  knowledge.  He  or  she  wants  to 
understand  that  which  is  puzzling  or  fascinating.  This  knowledge  may  destroy  as 
well  as  build  up.  In  short  the  religious  person  commits  him  or  herself  to  something 
that  is  beyond,  greater  or  more  enduring  than  the  self  and  expects  certain  psychic 
or  social  benefits.  The  philosopher  criticizes  some  object  or  situation  and  expects 
epistemic  results  which  may  or  may  not  be  useful  in  some  other  way. 

Religion,     then,     is     a     reliance     on     something     that     is    pervasive    or 

transcendent.     Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  necessarily  defined  by  the 

23 
object  of  its  inquiry.       It  is  often  constituted  only  by  its  critical,  comprehensive 

activity.     Philosophy  then  is  somewhat  more  self-sufficient.    I  say  "somewhat" 

because  a  critical  activity  does  require  something  to  criticize.     Ordinarily  the 

object  of  criticism  would  be  something  significant  to  the  philosopher.    Otherwise 

why  would  he  or  she  bother  with  it?    But  the  philosopher's  well-being  does  not 

necessarily  depend  on  the  nature  or  status  of  the  object.   Whereas  the  religionist's 

well-being  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  and  value  of  the  object  to  which  he  or  she 

is  oriented. 
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I   say   "necessarily"   because    there   have   been   philosophers—Plato  and 

Hegel  are  two— whose  philosophies  are  defined  by  their  objects  of  concern.    In 
Plato's  case  it  is  the  forms;  in  Hegel's  the  absolute. 
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.  .  .  But  Not  Inconceivable 
My  thesis  is  that  although  philosophy  and  religion  are  conceptually  distinct, 
they  can  occasionally  coincide  in  practice.  In  particular  individuals,  I  am  arguing, 
one's  philosophy  and  religion  can  be  one  in  activity,  but  formally  distinct.  I  argue 
the  practice  can  be  viewed  either  way.  There  are  some  who  agree  that  a  practice 
can  be  both  philosophical  and  religious,  but  they  see  the  matter  as  a  reduction  of 
philosophy  to  religion.  The  most  extreme  instance  of  this  is  the  homo  religiosus 
view,  which  sees  everyone  as  being  religious,  philosophers  included.  As  we  shall 
see,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  this  strong  version.  Weaker  versions  argue  that  all 
academics  or  all  philosophers  are  religious.  Both  the  strong  and  weak  conceptions 
would  trivialize  my  claim  that  Socrates,  Spinoza  and  Dewey  were  religious  qua 
philosophers.  My  position  is  that  only  rarely  can  we  say  that  a  philospher  as  a 
philosopher  is  religious.  It  is  worthwhile  to  examine  these  other  views  for  three 
reasons:  first,  it  enables  me  to  distinguish  my  view  from  them,  secondly,  it  shows 
that  my  interpretation  is  not  as  inconceivable  as  might  first  appear,  and,  thirdly, 
it  reveals  the  problems  that  can  arise  when  one  is  working  with  a  vague  notion  of 
what  religion  is.  This  third  reason  will  not  come  as  a  revelation  to  many.  But 
before  we  get  to  the  central  chapters,  it  is  helpful  to  see  first  hand  in  a  limited 
context  the  problems  that  can  arise  when  one  is  working  with  a  vague  concept 
that  is  crucial  to  one's  investigation. 

Homo  Religiosus 

A  strong  version  of  the  view  that  philosophy  and  religion  are  identical  has 
been  put  forward  by  Will  Herberg,  who  claims  that  everyone  is  religious.  Re- 
acting   to    Alasdair    Maclntyre's    argument    that    much    of    twentieth    century 


^'^"God,  &  the  Theologians".  Encounter,  21  (November  1963),  56-58. 
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Protestant  theology  has  become  essentially  atheistic  while  retaining  its  theistic 

25 
language,      Herberg  counters  that  although  one  may  or  may  not  be  a  speculative 

atheist,  everyone  is  by  nature  an  existential  theist.    "Every  man,"  he  asserts,  "by 

virtue  of  being  human,  is  homo  religiosus;  every  man  has  his  religion  and  his  god" 

(p.  56).     Later,  citing  Luther,  he  qualifies  this  assertion  by  adding  that  one 

worships  either  God  or  an  idol  (p.  57).  Thus  Maclntyre  cannot  rightly  accuse  some 

theologians  of  atheism  for  there  are  no  existential  atheists. 

If  Herberg  is  right,  then  one  may  think  there  Ccin  be  little  point  in  my 
arguing  that  some  philosophers  are  religious.  For  if  a  philosopher  devotes  himself 
or  herself  to  his  or  her  work,  then  of  course  he  or  she  is  religious.  I  do  not  think 
Herberg  is  correct  and  will  show  why  in  a  bit,  but  first  let  me  grant  him  his  point 
and  still  show  the  significance  of  my  thesis.  If  seriousness  were  sufficient  to 
meJ<e  us  religious  then  most  philosophers  would  be  so.  The  three  philosophers  I 
shall  investigate,  however,  were  religious  not  just  in  this  weak  sense  of  religious 
but  were  so  in  a  stronger  sense  as  well.  They  not  only  went  about  philosophy  in 
"an  intensive,  comprehensive  way",  but  they  also  were  dependent  on  something 
that  was  outside  of  or  greater  than  themselves  that  transformed  them,  defining 
who  they  were.  Moreover  they  were  willing,  unlike  many  philosophers,  to  use 
theistic  language  in  speaking  of  their  objects  of  devotion. 

But  Herberg  is  wrong  in  his  homo  religiosus  thesis.  Herberg's  argument 
consists  of  three  citations  of  authorities,  the  rejection  of  an  alleged  counter- 
example and  the  use  of  an  unexpected  confirming  example.  Let  me  deed  with 
these    in    order.       First    the    authorities,    Robert    Calhoun,    Martin    Luther    and 
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^"God  and  the  Theologians",  Encounter,  21  (September  1963),  3-10. 
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The  phrase  is  from  Frederick  Ferre,  "The  Definition  of  Religion",  The 

Journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Religion,  38  (1970),  11,  who  defines  religion 

as  "one's  most  intensive  and  comprehensive  way  of  valuing".    See  also  his  Basic 

Modern  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
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Dostoevsky.  Calhoun,  a  Yale  theologian,  had  said,  according  to  Herberg,  "Religion 
is  man's  life  insofar  as  it  is  defined  by  his  supreme  loyalty  and  devotion"  (p.  56). 
But  Herberg  misuses  Calhoun's  definition,  for  Calhoun  makes  no  claim  about  the 
universality  of  religion.  One  could  accept  this  definition  of  religion,  without 
having  to  accept  the  homo  religiosus  claim.  It  is  possible,  even  on  this  broad  view 
of  religion,  for  one  not  to  be  religious.  One  could  lack  a  "supreme  loyalty  and 
devotion".  One  could  have  multiple  interests,  none  of  which  is  overriding.  More- 
over the  notorious  "amoralist",  the  bane  of  contemporary  moral  philosophy,  would 
seem  to  be  irreligious  as  well.  Herberg  also  misuses  Luther.  He  quotes  Luther  to 
the  effect  that  whatever  one  trusts  and  believes  in  with  all  one's  heart  is  either 
God  or  an  idol  (p.  56f).  But  Luther  does  not  say  that  everyone  is  religious;  he  is 
only  saying  that  that  upon  which  one  relies  is  God  or  an  idoL  Only  Herberg's  third 
authority  is  a  homo  religiosus  advocate.  Dostoevsky  is  quoted  as  saying  that  if 
one  "does  not  worship  God,  he  will  worship  an  idol  made  of  wood,  or  of  gold,  or  of 
ideas"  (p.  57).  Dostoevsky  then  is  putting  forth  a  homo  religiosus  point  of  view. 
Still,  the  objection  can  be  put  to  Dostoevsky  and  Herberg:  there  are  those  who  do 
not  worship  anything. 

Herberg  next  considers  the  case  of  Feuerbach  and  the  young  Marx,  arguing 
that  they  were  not  atheists  as  is  usually  alleged  but  deifiers  of  "Man".  As  for  the 
later  Marx  and  the  Marxists,  their  "ultimate  reliance"  was  and  is  on  "the  Dialectic 
of  History"  (p.  57).  This  is  a  loose,  but  perhaps  not  incorrect,  understanding  of 
religion  and  Herberg's  claim  may  be  correct.  But  it  is  odd  to  rope  into  religiosity 
those  who  deny  that  they  are  religious.  Even  if  they  were  religious,  we  would  only 
have  confirming  instances. 

3ohn  Dewey  is  called  to  witness  by  Herberg  as  a  modern  man  who  had 
broken  with  Christianity  yet  who  was  nevertheless  religious.  I  agree  and  so  would 
Dewey.    But  one  or  a  million  examples  would  not  suffice  to  show  that  everyone  is 
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by  nature  religious.  The  homo  religiosus  proposition  is  a  very  strong  claim.  As  a 
universal  statement  it  can  be  refuted  by  a  single  counter-example.  Thus  it  can  be 
countered  by  citing  the  proverbial  amoralist  mentioned  above  or  possibly  the 
severely  depressed  person  who  has  no  interests.  While  such  a  person  may  be 
mentally  ill  and  thus  less  than  fully  human,  he  or  she  is  nevertheless  a  human 
being. 

Herberg's  attempt  fails,  because  there  are  irreligious  people.  It  may  be 
that  some  are  religious  and  do  not  know  it,  such  as  the  Marxists  or  nationalists. 
Or  it  may  be  also  that  some  are  latently  religious.  Eliade  cites  the  modern  non- 
religious  person  who  is  superstitious  or  who  "celebrates"  the  New  Year  (The 
Sacred  and  the  Profane,  p.  20'tf).  But  Eliade  also  acknowledges  that  there  are 
some  who  are  profane.  Non-religious  people  may  have  existed  in  the  past,  he 
observes,  but  "it  is  only  in  the  modern  societies  of  the  West  that  nonreligious  main 
has  developed  fully".  Continuing,  he  describes  non-religious  humanity,  a 
description  that  is  worth  quoting  not  only  for  what  it  says  about  non-religiosity 
but  also  for  its  connection  with  what  I  have  said  already  about  the  nature  of 
religion.  In  Eliade's  analysis  we  see  the  reverse  of  the  religious  as  radical  other- 
directedness: 

Modern  nonreligious  man  assumes  a  new  existential  situation;  he 
regards  himself  solely  as  the  subject  and  agent  of  history,  and  he 
*■  refuses  all  appeals  to  transcendence.  In  other  words,  he  accepts  no 
model  for  humanity  outside  the  human  condition  as  it  can  be  seen  in 
the  various  historical  situations.  Mcin  makes  himself,  and  he  only 
makes  himself  completely  in  proportion  as  he  desacralizes  himself 
and  the  world.  The  sacred  is  the  prime  obstacle  to  his  freedom.  He 
will  become  himself  only  when  he  is  totally  demysticized.  He  will 
not  be  truly  free  until  he  has  killed  the  last  god. 


j,  '  The  Sacred  and  the  Profane,  p.  203.  Eliade  also  argues  that  non-religious 

1     .  man  is  the  descendent  of  homo  religiosus  and  religiousness  is  near  enough  to  those 

f,  who   have   desacralized    their   existence   that    it   can   be   reactualized   (p.   20'f). 

'>'■,.  Nevertheless  there  are  those  who  have  "killed  the  last  god". 
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Autonomous,  modern  humanity  has  desacralized  itself  and  its  world.  It  no  longer 
participates  in  the  reality  of  the  sacred.  The  homo  religiosus  thesis  is  untenable 
in  the  face  of  modernity. 

Rationality  as  Faith 

There  may  be  however  a  way  to  save  the  pervasive  religiosity  thesis.  If  not 
everyone  is  religious,  perhaps  there  is  a  class  of  people  who  are.  William  Cantwell 
Smith,  a  comparative  historian  of  religions,  suggests  that  scientists  and 
philosophers,  in  their  commitment  to  rationality,  are  persons  of  faith.  With 
regard  to  philosophy  as  faith  he  at  first  demurs,  asserting,  "We  cannot  formulate 
that  faith,  any  more  than  one  can  formulate  any  religious  faith,  since  as  in  the 
other  instances  it  precedes  and  transcends  and  pervades  and  eludes  all  its  formu- 
lations." But  then  he  "makes  a  pass  at  it",  saying  that  the  philosopher's 

faith  has  traditionally  been  a  commitment  that  the  life  of  the  mind 
is  worthwhile  and  reliable,  that  the  universe  is  (at  least  in  part) 
intelligible  or  at  least  that  the  striving  to  render  it  intelligible  is 
valid  or  obligatory  or  rewarding  or  humanly  proper— or,  more  etvmo- 
logically,  by  suggesting  that  his  or  her  faith  is  a  love  of  wisdom. 

Looking  at  philosophy  from  the  outside  this  student  of  religion  sees  philosophers  as 

being  animated  and  shaped  by  their  commitment  to  rationality  and  wisdom. 

Smith  also  thinks  that  "standard  man"  is  a  "man  of  faith"  (p.  135),  thus 

subscribing  to  the  homo  religiosus  view  (see  p.  129).''^   But  the  particular  way  that 

a  philosopher  expresses  his  faith  is  by  being  rational.   Thus  the  strong  (everyone  is 

religious)  and  weak  (every  member  of  a  certain  class  is  religious)  versions  of  the 

pervasive    religiosity   position   are   compatible   and   may  be   held   by   the  same 

person.    But  they  are  nevertheless  logically  distinct  and  may  be  detached.    One 


^^Faith  and  Belief  (Princeton;  Princeton  Univrsity  Press,  1979),  p.  16. 

^"Smith  himself  is  not  a  hard-line  homo  religiosus  proponent,  however,  for 
►   ■'.:  he  implies  that  defective  human  beings  may  be  irreligious. 
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could  hold  that  not  everyone  (as  a  human  being)  is  religious,  but  that  every 
scientist  or  philosopher  is  religious  by  virtue  of  his  or  her  adherence  to  the 
scientific  method  or  rationality. 

I  argued  above  against  the  homo  religiosus  view  by  suggesting  that  there 
are  those  who  are  non-religious.  Similarly  one  could  point  to  counter-examples 
that  would  refute  the  view  that  all  philosophers  are  commited  to  rationality. 
Thomas  Kuhn,  Paul  Feyerabend  and  Richard  Rorty  are  prominent  philosophers  who 
would  resist  being  classified  as  rationalist  or  intellectualist  philosophers.  Kuhn, 
a  historian  of  science,  has  played  a  major  role  in  philosophical  discussions  of 
science  with  his  interpretation  of  paradigmatic  science.  His  characterization  of 
the  scientist  as  one  who  must  operate  within  an  intellectual  framework  that 
cannot  be  justified  except  in  terms  of  the  paradigm  itself  has  contributed  to  the 
historicist  understanding  of  recent  philosophy  of  science  and  philosophy  itself. 
The  philosopher  of  science  Feyerabend,  employing  this  historicist  program,  has 
argued  against  a  scientific  method.  Both  have  attacked  science's  alleged 
strength—its  progressivity.  Kuhn  limits  progress  to  progress  within  a  paradigm, 
and  Feyerabend  downplays  science's  role  in  achieving  results.  Rorty  extrapolates 
from  these  and  other  discussions  to  call  for  the  abandonment  of  philosophy  as  a 
way  of  knowing.  He  would  replace  philosophy's  traditional  concern  with 
knowledge  and  truth  with  a  more  limited  one  of  finding  "interesting"  things  to  say 
about  a  variety  of  topics.  The  philosopher  as  truth-seeker  would  become  "a  useful 
kibitzer",  just  one  more  voice  in  "the  conversation  of  mankind"  (Mirror  of  Nature, 
pp.  389-9^).  This  is  hardly  the  stuff  of  a  rational  faith. 


•^"See    Kuhn,    The    Structure    of    Scientific    Revolutions,    second    edition 
(Chicago:   The  University   of   Chicago  Press,   1962,   1970);  Feyerabend,  Against 
"  Method  (London:  Verso,  1975),  and  Science  in  a  Free  Society  (London;  NLB,  1978); 

r  and  Rorty,  Philosophy  and  the  Mirror  of  Nature  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 

j,-:  Press,  1979)  and  Consequences  of  Pragmatism. 
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Relativism  and  Religion 

There  would  seem  to  be  then  philosophers  who  would  dissent  from  the 
traditional  practice  of  philosophy,  thus  providing  a  counter-example  to  Cantwell 
Smith's  view  that  all  philosophers  as  philosophers  are  persons  of  faith  in  virtue  of 
their  commitment  to  rationality.  But  ironically  my  philosopher  counter-examples 
provide  instantiations  of  a  similar  generalization.  In  breaking  the  tie  between 
science  or  philosophy  and  truth-objectivity-rationality  Kuhn,  Feyerabend  and 
Rorty  stress  the  role  of  commitment.  They  think  we  cannot  escape  some 
arbitrariness  and  subjectivity.  Could  it  be  that  my  invocation  of  the  historicists 
has  allowed  the  homo  religiosus  view  to  return  in  a  different  form? 
Homo  religiosus  re-born  as  the  arbitrarily-committed  person 

It  is  because  of  their  lack  of  confidence  in  objectivity  that  the  historicists, 
Rorty  in  particular,  would  search  for  a  way  for  philosophy  to  continue  free  of  its 
traditional  objectivist  self-conception.  Rorty,  for  example,  declares  that  what 
ties  Dewey,  Foucault,  3ames  and  Nietzsche  together  is  "the  sense  that  there  is 
nothing  deep  down  inside  us  except  what  we  have  put  there  ourselves,  no  criterion 
that  we  have  not  created  in  the  course  of  creating  a  practice,  no  rigorous 
argumentation  that  is  not  obedience  to  our  conventions"  (Consequences  of 
Pragmatism,  p.  xlii).  Their  embrace  of  relativism  gives  support  to  the  view  that 
intellectual  efforts  share  with  other  practices  an  arbitrariness,  a  subjectivity. 
Thus  science  and  philosophy  like  art  and  religion  are,  to  use  Wittgenstein's  phrase, 
"forms  of  life,"  and  have  no  claim  to  objectivity.  To  be  a  scientist  or  a 
philosopher  is  to  engage  in  an  arbitrarily-chosen  commitment  and  thus  be  no 
different  in  any  fundamental  way  from  the  religionist. 

One  who  once  drew  the  conclusion  that  arbitrarily-chosen  basic 
commitments  are  a  form  of  religion  is  R.M.  Hare.     In  his  contribution  to  the 
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famous  University  discussion-^     Hare  argued  that  each  of  us  has  a  blik  that  is 
empirically  untestable  and  logically  irrefutable,  yet  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  how  we  relate  to  the  world.   Thus  a  blik  is  very  much  like  David  Hume's 
"natural  belief,   which  is,  according  to  Keith  Yandell,  "a  belief  which  we  can 

•JO 

neither  escape  having  nor  rationally  justify".  Hare  also  accuses  the  professedly 
non-religious,  such  as  his  fellow  participant  in  the  discussion,  Antony  Flew,  of 
having  a  religion.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  one  "could  not  live  without"  a 
religion.  Thus  he  seems  to  be  adopting  the  homo  religiosus  view.'^'-^  Moreover  in 
The  Language  of  Morals  he  argues  that  "ultimate  choices"  are  grounded  in  "ways 
of  life",  which,  in  turn,  are  most  completely  specified  in  "the  great  religions". 
Since  these  decisions  are  so  grounded,  they  are  neither  "arbitrary"  nor  "un- 
founded". But  as  for  the  ways  of  life,  Hare  does  not,  in  Language  of  Morals, 
discuss  whether  they  can  be  justified. ^^    Elsewhere  he  is  clear  that  one  cannot 

35 

settle  this  issue  on  empirical  grounds,  ^  but  whether  one  can  settle  it  on  other 
grounds  is  not  a  matter  with  which  he  deals.    Also  not  clear  is  whether  a  blik  is  a 


^^Originally  published  in  1950-51  this  discussion  has  been  reprinted  in  Flew 
and  Maclntyre,  New  Essays  in  Philosophical  Theology,  pp.  99-105. 

-'^"Hume  on  Religious  Belief",  in  Donald  W.  Livingston  and  James  T.  King 
(editors),  Hume;  A  Re-evaluation  (New  York:  Fordham  University  Press,  1976),  p. 
110.  Hare  himself  says,  "It  was  Hume  who  taught  us  that  our  whole  commerce 
with  the  world  depends  upon  our  blik  about  the  world;  and  that  differences 
between  bilks  about  the  world  cannot  be  settled  by  observation  of  what  happens  in 
the  world"  (Flew  and  Maclntyre,  p.  101). 

^■'if  this  is  the  case,  then  he  too  is  vulnerable  to  the  amoralist  counter- 
example. Indeed  Hare  admits,  some  thirty  years  later,  "the  logical  possibility  of 
consistent  whole-hogging  amoralism"  (Moral  Thinking;  Its  Levels,  Method,  and 
Point  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1981),  p.  186),  but  thinks  that  such  amoralism 
would  be  difficult  to  practice  (pp.  188-205). 

^'^New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  196'f;  p.  69. 

^^See  "The  Simple  Believer",  in  Gene  Outka  and  3ohn  P.  Reeder,  3r. 
(editors).  Religion  and  Morality:  A^  Collection  of  Essays  (Garden  City,  N.Y.: 
Anchor  Books,  1973),  p.  393-427,  and  Moral  Thinking,  p.  205. 
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Humean  natural  belief  or  a  way  of  life.    If  the  former,  then  it  is  something  one 

must  have  to  be  sane;  if  the  latter,  then  a  sane  person  could  have  one  of  various 

alternative  bilks. 

One  who  does  equate  religion  with  a  seemingly  arbitrarily-chosen  basic 

commitment  is  Cyril  Richardson,  the  church  historian.    Sensitive  to  the  charge 

that    religionists    exempt    some    parts    of    their   commitments    from    criticism, 

Richardson  once  replied  in  kind  to  the  sceptics.    Responding  to  Brand  Blandshard, 

who  had  charged  Karl  Barth  with  irrationality,  Richardson  declared: 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  everybody  entertains  myths  of  one  kind 
or  another.  They  are  saving  myths  in  the  sense  that  whether  one  is  a 
sceptic,  an  atheist,  a  rationalist  or  a  Christian,  one  has  a  certain 
outlook  upon  life  which  involves  some  mythological  structure. 

Richardson  was  one  of  some  fifty  philosophers  and  theologians  participating  in  a 

two-day  conference  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1962.  He  was  defending 

the  Christian's  use  of  "analogical  categories"  by  accusing  the  sceptics  of  having 

their   own   "mythological   structures"   and    reminding   them    that   they  enjoy  no 

"privileged  position".   In  effect  he  was  saying  that  the  sceptic  is  no  different  from 

the  believer,  for  he  or  she  also  has  a  belief  system. 

Richardson  acknowledges  that  reason  can  purify  myth  (p.  228)  and  that 

analogical  discourse  should  operate  in  accordance  with  applicable  logical  canons 

(p.  229).     But  he  then  argues  that  religious  conviction,  like  other  fundamental 

beliefs,  is  untouchable  by  reason: 

.  .  .  everyone  adduces  reasons  for  the  saving  myths  which  he 
embraces.  But  these  reasons  never  really  reach  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  If  one  loses  an  argument  one  goes  home  and  thinks  up 
some  more  reasons;  and  similarly  if  one's  opponent  loses  an 
argument  he  does  precisely  the  same  thing.  This  ought  to  lead  us 
to  recognize  that  the  grasping  of  religious  truth  does  not  occur  on 


'■'^' 


■'^"The  Sceptics'  Myths",  in  3ohn  Hick  (editor).  Faith  and  the  Philosophers 
(New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  Inc.,  196^),  p.  228. 
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the  plane  of  pure  rationality.    Religious  conviction  occurs  at  a 
much  deeper  level  of  consciousness  .... 

So  we  all  have  basic  commitments  that  are  beyond  reason.    This,  I  take  it,  is  the 

claim  that  would  find  support  in  the  work  of  the  historicizers. 

By  calling  attention  to  the  value-ladenness  of  our  "rational"  enterprises, 
the  historicizers  have  unwittingly  lent  support  to  Richardson's  claim.  Whatever 
our  pretensions  of  objectivity  and  rationality  we  are  at  bottom  like  the  fanatic, 
including  the  religious  fanatic,  in  that  we  are  victims  of  our  myths.  Our  beliefs, 
values  and  principles  are  arbitrarily  chosen.  There  are  two  observations  that  need 
to  be  made.  One,  the  historicizers  would  be  uncomfortable  being  used  in  this  way, 
and,  two,  the  understanding  of  religion  being  employed  is  a  thin  one  indeed. 
The  historicizers,  philosophy  and  religion 

Kuhn  explicitly  denies  that  the  choice  of  a  theory  is  a  thoroughly  irrational 

affair,  asserting: 

It  is  emphatically  not  my  view  that  "adoption  of  a  new  scientific 
theory  is  an  intuitive  or  mystical  affair,  a  matter  for  psychologiqal 
description  rather  than  logical  or  methodological  codification."^ 
On  the  contrary,  the  chapter  of  my  Scientific  Revolutions  from 
which  the  preceding  quotation  was  abstracted  explicitly  denies  "that 
new  paradigms  triumph  ultimately  through  some  mystical  aesthetic," 
and  the  pages  which  precede  that  denial  C(^tain  a  preliminary 
codification  of  good  reasons  for  theory  choice. 

Kuhn,  in  asserting  that  there  is  an  "element  of  arbritrariness"  in  the  beliefs  of 

scientists,  did  not  wish  to  deny  that  there  are  also  the  physical  phenomena  to  be 

explained  and  a  role  for  logic.   There  would  be  no  science  without  observation  and 


^^"The  Sceptics'  Myths",  p.  229. 

The  quoted  words  are  from  Israel  Schef fler,  Science  and  Subjectivity 
(1967),  p.  18. 
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The  complete  quote  is  from  "Theory-Choice",  in  E.D.  Klemke,  Robert 

Hollinger  and  A.  David  Kline  (editors).  Introductory  Readings  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Science  (Buffalo,  N.Y.:  Prometheus  Books,  1980),  p.  208.  The  reference  in  the  last 
part  of  the  quote  is  to  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions,  p.  158. 
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method,  but  they  alone,  which  is  Kuhn's  point,  are  not  determinative  (see 
Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions,  p.  ^).  Apparently  in  calling  attention  to  that 
which  had  been  neglected  he  has  been  taken  for  an  "irrationalist".  In  Kuhn's 
description  of  scientific  practice,  however,  arbitrariness  is  only  one  element.  The 
others  are  nature  itself  and  logical  method. 

Feyerabend,  the  puckster  of  philosophy  of  science,  leads  us  to  think  that  he 
is  an  anti-rationalist,  but  John  G.  McEvoy  argues  that  Feyerabend  is  a  persistent 
rationalist  in  his  radically  critical  philosophy.*^  Given  Feyerabend's  penchant  for 
lobbing  explosives  into  the  rationalist's  camp,  all  the  while  claiming  not  to  be  one, 
one  should  be  reluctant  to  characterize  him  as  "a  persistent  rationalist".  He  is 
nevertheless  relentless  in  his  criticism  and  he  did  once  say  that  "full  rationality 
can  be  obtained  by  extending  criticism  to  the  stable  parts"  of  science  and  common 
sense.  Whether  or  not  what  he  does  would  be  consistently  owned  by  him  as  "full 
rationality",  it  is  true  that  he  extends  criticism  to  the  stable  parts  of  science  and 
common  sense.  Thus,  like  Kuhn,  it  may  be  that  he  is  something  less  than  a 
thorough-going  anti-rationalist. 

Moreover  Feyerabend  associates  religion  with  dogmatism,  the  antithesis  of 
his  own  epistemological  anarchism.     He  sums  up  the  third  chapter  of  Against 


*^See  Roger  Trigg,  Reason  and  Commitment  (Cambridge:  At  the  University 
Press,  1973),  who  observes  that  Kuhn  is  "trying  to  elucidate  what  we  mean  by 
rationality  rather  than  to  argue  that  there  is  no  such  thing  or  to  defend 
irrationality"  (p.  113).  Also  Ian  Hacking,  "Five  Parables",  in  Richard  Rorty,  J.B. 
Schneewind  and  Quentin  Skinner  (editors).  Philosophy  in  History;  Essays  on  the 
Historiography  of  History  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  198^,  p. 
116:  "Kuhn  was  ...  no  irrationalist  .  .  .  ,  and  I  think  the  rumour  of  a  'rationality 
crisis'  provoked  by  Kuhn  was  exaggerated." 

"A  'Revolutionary'  Philosophy  of  Science:  Feyerabend  and  the  De- 
generation of  Critical  Rationalism  into  Sceptical  Fallibilism",  Philosophy  of 
Science,  i*2  (March  1975),  62. 

""Against  Method",  Minnesota  Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Science,  'f.32; 
quoted  by  McEvoy,  p.  62. 
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Method  with  a  plea  for  diversity,  part  of  which  reads:  "Unanimity  of  opinion  may 
be  fitting  for  a  church,  for  frightened  or  greedy  victims  of  some  (ancient  or 
modern)  myth,  or  for  the  weak  and  willing  followers  of  some  tyrant.  Variety  of 
opinion  is  necessary  for  objective  knowledge"  (p.  46;  italics  removed).  He  is  more 
than  willing  to  lump  science  and  myth  together  (see  chapter  18  of  Against 
Method),  but  cautions  us  against  viewing  what  he  has  written  in  Against  Method  as 
expressing  any  "deep  convictions"  of  his  own  (p.  32).  "Religion"  for  him  is  a  pejor- 
ative term  and  he  would  be  unlikely  to  apply  it  to  his  own  views  and  activities. 

Also  unlikely  to  see  himself  as  religious  is  Rorty,  who  reacts  negatively  to 
dogmatic  enterprises,  disavowing  modern  philosophy's  search  for  epistemological 
foundations.  Rorty  is  self-consciously  historicist  (see  Mirror  of  Nature,  p.  10: 
"The  moral  of  this  book  is  .  .  .  historicist .  . .")  in  his  approach  and  thus,  one  would 
expect,  anti-religious,  if  we  understand  religion  to  be  at  all  transcendent.  Rorty 
praises  those  philosophers  who  "have  kept  alive  the  historicist  sense  that  this 
century's  'superstition'  was  the  last  century's  triumph  of  reason".  This  is  hardly 
the  language  of  a  religionist.  Indeed  he  closes  the  paragraph  with  an  affirmation 
of  "the  relativist  sense  that  the  latest  vocabulary"  may  "be  just  another  of  the 
potential  infinity  of  vocabularies  in  which  the  world  can  be  described"  (Mirror  of 
Nature,  p.  367). 

But  even  more  to  the  point  than  their  possible  rationalism  (or  anti- 
rationalism)  and  their  non-religious  self-understanding  is  the  notion  of  religion 
that  underlies  the  claim  that  everyone  has  arbitrarily-formed  basic 
commitments.  It  may  well  be  that  everyone  is  religious,  if  we  understand  religion 
to  be  nothing  more  than  non-rational  basic  beliefs,  or  beliefs  that  are  rationally 
justifiable  only  within  a  local  context.  If  we  weaken  the  concept  of  religion 
sufficiently,  it  may  be  that  everyone  is  religious.   The  homo  religiosus  claim  then 
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does  not  amount  to  very  much.   It  is  perhaps  trivially  true  that  everyone  has  some 
non-rational  basic  beliefs  and  commitments.  But  even  this  is  open  to  challenge. 
An  irreligious  philosopher 

I  argued  earlier  that  there  were  counter-examples  to  Herberg's  and  Smith's 
homo  religiosus  claims,  but  just  now  I  observed  that  the  claim  could  possibly  be 
weakened  to  the  extent  that  there  could  be  no  counter-examples.  It  makes  a 
difference  obviously  what  sense  we  give  "homo  religiosus".  It  could  be  that 
religion  is  nothing  more  than  an  arbitrary-held,  basic  commitment.  I  do  not  think 
so,  as  I  indicated  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  but,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I 
will  grant  that  to  be  religious  is  to  have  some  non-rational  commitment,  that  is, 
an  enduring  loyalty  that  cannot  be  rationally  justified  or  revised.  Even  granting 
this,  however,  we  can  see  that  there  is  a  counter-example— Paul  Feyerabend. 

As  we  have  seen  Feyerabend  may  be  a  rationalist,  at  least  in  so  far  as  he 
employs  a  persistent  critical  method,  but  he  is  certainly  not  "committed  to 
rationalism"  in  a  sense  strong  enough  to  displace  him  as  a  counter-example  to 
Cantwell  Smith's  homo  religiosus  claim.  I  am  not  re-opening  that  issue.  What  I 
am  employing  him  for  now  is  as  a  counter  to  a  revised  claim  that  to  be  religious  is 
to  be  arbitrarily  committed.  Given  his  historicist  credentials,  there  may  be  some 
warrant  for  thinking  he  would  be  an  example  of  this  sort  of  religiosity. 

As  it  turns  out,  Feyerabend  is  a  utilitarian.  It  seems  that  he  values  free- 
dom as  a  means  to  human  welfare.  The  next  sentence  after  the  ones  quoted 
earlier  from  the  summary  paragraph  of  chapter  three  of  Against  Method  reads: 
"And  a  method  that  encourages  variety  is  also  the  only  method  that  is  compatible 
with  a  humanitarian  outlook"  (p.  t^6;  italics  removed).  Elsewhere  he  declares  that 
"liberty  is  the  best  way  to  free  development  and  thus  to  happiness".^-^    It  is  not 


*^"How  to  Defend  Society  Against  Science",   in   Klemke,  Hollinger  and 
Kline,  p.  65.  This  article  is  a  revised  version  of  a  talk  he  gave  in  197'*. 
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overly  surprising  then  to  find  him  praising  Mill's  On  Liberty  as  "magnificent" 
(Against  Method,  p.  53)  and  "immortal"  (Science  in  a  Free  Society,  p.  86).  Once 
again,  as  we  saw  with  regard  to  rationalism,  his  behavior  supports  a  eudaimonistic 
utilitarian  interpretation  of  his  philosophy.  Yet  he  says  he  has  no  deep  con- 
victions. What  are  we  to  believe?  His  actions  or  his  words?  Once  again,  I  think 
we  should  go  with  those  words  which  are  congruent  with  his  practice,  which  is 
small  "r"  rational  and  small  "u"  utilitarian.  We  would  not  expect  him  to  join  the 
Rationalist  Society  or  the  Utilitarian  Sub-section  of  the  Philosophers  of  Science 
Association,  but  his  actions  and  some  of  his  writing  suggest  that  he  is  rational  and 
utilitarian  for  now. 

It  may  be  that  Feyerabend's  loyalty  to  criticism,  liberty  and  happiness  is 
unexamined  on  his  part  and  are  thus  mythic-like.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  myth  that 
it  be  accepted  at  face  value.  One  does  not  look  a  mythic  horse  in  the  mouth.  But 
it  is  highly  unlikely,  given  his  acute  critical  ability,  that  his  positions  are  com- 
pletely unreflective.  Rather  than  view  his  behavior  as  happenstance,  we  should 
pay  attention  to  what  he  says.  Once  again  we  find  language  that  is  consistent 
with  his  behavior.  Feyerabend  is  a  self -professed  epistemological  anarchist,  which 
he  takes  to  be  someone  who  "has  no  everlasting  loyalty  to,  and  no  everlasting 
aversion  against,  any  institution  or  any  ideology"  (Against  Method,  p.  189). 
Significantly,  he  begins  the  paragraph  from  which  the  just-quoted  words  were 
taken  with  this  sentence:  "Epistemological  anarchism  differs  from  both  scepticism 
and  from  political  (religious)  anarchism."  As  a  free-spirited  epistemological 
anarchist  who  values  the  principle  "anything  goes"  when  it  suits  him,  he  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  religionist.  He  may  share  the  lack  of  concern,  on  occasion,  for 
rational  justification,  but  he  is  averse  to  fixed  positions  and  enduring 
commitments. 
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I  have  spent  some  time  on  Feyerabend  not  only  because  of  the  possible  use 
a  homo  religiosus  advocate  might  make  of  his  views  but  also  because  he  is  the 
exemplar  of  the  irreligious  philosopher  who  has  kind  words  for  myths  (see  his 
remarks  on  Genesis,  Against  Method,  p.  30,  and  his  discussion  of  Robin  Horton's 
comparison  of  African  traditional  thought  and  western  science,  pp.  296ff).  But 
these  kind  words  are  kind  only  in  comparison  to  what  he  has  to  say  about  science. 
One  could  be  misled  into  thinking  that  Feyerabend  revels  in  arbitrariness  and 
reduces  science  to  religion.  It  is  rather  the  case  that  he  criticizes  modern,  big, 
western  science  for  being  dogmatic  like  religion.  And  he  thinks  some  myths  and 
some  "primitive"  practices  are  superior  to  science  as  currently  practiced. 

Unlike  the  religious  philosophers  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  dissertation, 
Feyerabend  is  not  loyal  to  anything  over  the  long  run.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
philosophy  that  would  prevent  Feyerabend  from  changing  his  current  practice  and 
loyalties  on  a  whim!  If  one  were  to  succeed  in  identifying  his  characteristic 
practice  and  values,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  blithely  renouncing  them 
in  whole  or  in  part,  forever  or  for  awhile.  This  is  not  religion,  it  is  caprice. 

Conclusion  ' 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  historicizers  and  the  homo  religiosus 
advocates  I  have  shown  that  philosophy  is  not  necessarily  religious.  The  issue 
which  this  dissertation  addresses  is  still  open.  I  have  yet  to  establish  that  a  single 
practice  can  be  equally  philosophical  and  religious.  But  the  foregoing  discussion 
has  shown  that  there  is  a  real  issue  here.  Even  if  the  homo  religiosus  advocates 
have  over-reached  themselves,  their  clumsy  generalizations  indicate  that  it  is  not 
out  of  the  question  that  philosophy  and  religion  may  occasionally  coincide.  This 
discussion  has  also  revealed  how  important  one's  understanding  of  religion  is  to 
one's  claims  about  religion.    Indeed  it  has  been  somewhat  unwieldy  because  the 
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concept  of  religion  was  never  clearly  in  sight.  Given  a  clear  specification  of  what 
religion  is,  we  could  have  more  readily  dispatched  the  homo  religiosus  claim.  We 
were  unable  to  be  precise,  however,  because  of  the  disparity  within  this  cluster  of 
views.  But  this  is  now  behind  us.  Now  that  we  have  canvassed  some  of  these 
positions,  we  can  focus  more  sharply  on  what  religion  is  taken  to  be  in  this  study. 

One  additional  benefit  from  this  discussion  is  that  it  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  views  of  the  historicizers.  Since  they  will  play  an  important  role 
in  the  last  two  chapters,  it  is  well  that  they  have  been  introduced  already.  As  will 
become  clear,  Dewey's  philosophy  can  be  read  in  a  historicizing  manner  (and  has 
been  so  interpreted  by  Rorty).  If  Dewey  is  a  historicist,  then  it  seems  unlikely 
that  he  is  a  religious  philosopher.  Once  again,  we  need  to  be  straight  about  what 
counts  and  does  not  count  as  "religious". 

Some  Criteria  for  the  Identification  of  Religion 
I  do  not  propose  to  put  forth  a  universal  definition  of  religion.  Entering 
this  fray  would  involve  me  not  only  in  an  extended  critical  discussion  but  also  in  a 
mass  of  primary  data  in  the  province  of  the  History  of  Religions.  I  propose 
instead  to  indicate  some  of  the  marks  of  religion  that  have  been  identified  that 
seem  most  useful  for  my  purposes,  organizing  them  in  a  definition  for  this  disser- 
tation. This  statement  of  a  pragmatic  program  should  not  be  taken  however  as  an 
indication  that  I  plan  to  make  Socrates,  Spinoza  and  Dewey  religious  by  definition, 
for  I  will  specify  two  features— an  ultimate  reality  and  reliance  on  that  reality— 
that  will  make  it  more  difficult  to  declare  Dewey  an  exemplar  of  philosophy-as- 
religion.  A  functional  definition,  that  is,  a  defining  of  religion  by  what  it  does, 
would  make  it  much  easier  to  say  these  three  are  religious.  But  its  use  would  be 
methodologically  questionable.  A  narrow  substantive  definition,  that  is,  an  under- 
standing of  religion  that  focuses  primarily  on  the  presence  of  supernatural  powers. 
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would  rule  out  Spinoza  and  Dewey  in  advance.  I  have  tried  to  find  a  middle  ground 
that  meets  two  criteria:  The  features  identified  are  among  those  that  would 
receive  wide  acceptance,  and  they  leave  open  the  question  of  the  religiosity  of  at 
least  one  of  the  three  philosophers. 

Definitions  of  Religion 

In  pointing  earlier  to  the  other-directedness  of  the  religionist— a  radical 
orientation  toward  something  that  transcends  the  individual—as  the  illuminating 
characteristic  of  religion,  I  was  taking  a  position  that  focuses  on  attitudes  (or 
more  generally,  experiences)  that  he  or  she  has.  But  the  experience  is  an 
experience  ^  something.  Thus  definers  of  religion  have  criticized  experiential 
views  as  being  incomplete.  One  needs,  they  argue,  to  focus  instead  on  what  the 
experience  is  an  experience  of— God,  higher  beings  or  other  supernatural  entities. 
Hence  substantive  definitions  have  been  developed.  The  advantage  of  this 
approach  is  that  it  provides  the  investigator  with  a  way  to  differientiate  clearly 
between  religion  and  non-religion.  Either  the  phenomenon  is  or  is  not  an 
experience  of  superior  beings.  But,  as  is  well-known,  this  approach  eliminates 
some  non-theistic  ways  of  life  that  are  usually  considered  to  be  religious,  such  as 
Theravada  Buddhism.^  There  are  other  options  open  to  the  religious  theorist.  He 
or  she  can  interpret  religion  functionally  or  reductively.  Sociologists  and 


R.3.  Zwi  Werblowsky,  Beyond  Tradition  and  Modernity;  Changing 
Religions  in  a  Changing  World  (London;  The  Athlone  Press,  1976),  observes:  "Some 
of  the  better  known  definitions  are  so  wide  as  to  include  too  much— with  the  result 
that  we  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  on  such  academic  parlour  games  as 
discussing  whether  the  so-called  ideologies  should  or  should  not  be  called  'secular 
religions',  'substitute  religions'  or  'functional  equivalents'  of  religion.  Other 
definitions  again  are  so  narrow  as  to  exclude  important  phenomena— as  has 
happened,  e.g.,  when  theistic  theologians  in  earlier  days  insisted  on  describing 
Theravada-Buddhism  as  a  philosophy  rather  than  a  religion"  (p.  2). 
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anthropologists  often   take  the  former  approach;   Marx  and  Freud  are  notable 
exponents  of  the  latter. 
Substantive  versus  functional 

That  religion  is  experiential  is  not  at  issue.  The  real  questions  are:  What 
kind  of  experience?  and  Does  an  experiential  theory  sufficiently  capture  what  is 
involved  in  religion?  Schleiermacher  and  3ames,  as  we  saw  earlier,  identified  the 
religious  experience  as  one  of  feeling  or  attitudes  of  dependence.  I  have  already 
argued  for  the  necessity  of  understanding  religion  in  terms  of  dependency  and 
against  seeing  the  sufficiency  of  a  focus  on  the  experience  alone.  An  experiential 
view  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  inclusion  of  an  experience-object  within  the 
theory  itself  cind  perhaps  also  by  the  incorporation  of  the  experience's  uses  and 
characteristic  forms. 

The  discussion  of  religious  definition  in  recent  decades  has  often  been 
posed  as  a  choice  between  substantive  and  functional  definitions.  According  to 
Peter  Berger  the  former  pick  out  "transcendent  entities"  such  as  "God,  gods, 
supernatural  beings  and  worlds,  or  such  metaempirical  entities  as,  say,  the  ma'at 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  or  the  Hindu  law  of  karma".  The  latter  identify  in  ad- 
dition such  phenomena  as  "nationalism,  or  revolutionary  faiths,  or  the  mobility 
ethos,  or  any  number  of  new  'life-styles'  .  .  ."^^  The  problem  with  substantive 
definitions  is  that  they  may  be  too  narrow,  as  I  have  already  noted.  A  problem 
with  functional  ones  is  that  they  may  be  too  broad. 


"Some  Second  Thoughts  on  Substantive  Versus  Functional  Definitions  of 
Religion",  Journal  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Religion,  13  (June  197^^),  125. 
Berger  thinks  the  problem  with  functional  definition  is  that  they  serve  an 
ideological  use,  namely,  "a  quasi-scientific  legitimation  of  the  avoideuice  of 
transcendence"  (p.  125).  I  do  not  share  his  concern. 
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The  classic  refutation  of  the  overly-broad  functional  definition  is  Morris 
Cohen's  near-parody,  "Baseball  as  a  National  Religion".'*^  Cohen  maintained,  ".  .  . 
by  all  the  canons  of  our  modern  books  on  comparative  religion,  baseball  is  a 
religion,  and  the  only  one  that  is  not  sectarian  but  national."  In  the  next  para- 
graph he  cited  one  of  these  "modern  canons":  "The  essence  of  religious 
experience,  so  we  are  told,  is  the  'redemption  from  the  limitations  of  our  petty 
individual  lives  and  the  mystic  unity  with  a  larger  life  of  which  we  are  a  part'"  (p. 
33^f).  He  then  proceeded  to  make  his  case.  This  was  not  difficult,  given  the 
definition  with  which  he  was  working.  This  letting  go  of  the  divine  object  has 
permitted  twentieth-century  students  of  religion  to  count  almost  any  serious 
pursuit  as  religious  and  to  include  almost  everyone  within  the  religious  circle. 

A  second  problem  with  functional  definitions  is  that  the  investigator's 
concern  for  how  the  phenomenon  functions  may  be  projected  onto  the  religionist, 
ascribing  an  instrumental  intention  to  him  or  her.  Thus  religion  becomes 
necessarily  a  means  to  some  end.  No  doubt  many  religious  practices—prayers, 
sacrifices,  meditations— are  often  means  to  an  end,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
religious  person  does  what  he  or  she  does  under  compulsion  without  thought  of 
consequences.  Thus  one's  theory  should  permit  but  not  require  a  functional 
dimension. 
Ultimate  concern 

One  of  the  most  influential  proposals  in  this  century  for  defining  religion 
has  been  Paul  Tillich's  suggestion  that  religion  is  ultimate  concern.  He  thinks  that 
this  is  an  "abstract  translation"  of  the  great  commandment  found  in  Mark  12:29 
(Revised  Standard  Version),  which  he  quotes:   "The  Lord,  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one; 


^^Originally  published  as  "Baseball"  in  The  Dial.  67  (July  26,  1919),  57-8, 
and  reprinted  under  the  fuller  title  in  Cohen,  The  Faith  of  a  Liberal  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  19'f6,  pp.  33^-36. 


and  you  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul  and 

with  all  your  mind,  and  with  all  your  strength."       In  an  essay  written  a  few  years 

later  he  wrote: 

If  we  abstract  the  concept  of  religion  from  the  great  commandment, 
we  can  say  that  religion  is  being  ultimately  concerned  about  that  which  is 
and  should  be  our  ultimate  concern.  This  means  that  faith  is  the  state  of 
being  grasped  by  an  ultimate  concern,  and  God  is  the  name  of  the  content 
of  the  concern.  Such  a  concept  of  religon  has  little  in  common  with  the 
description  of  religion  as  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  highest  being 
called  God,  and  the  theoretical  and  practical  consequences  of  such  a 
belief.^^ 

The  phrase  "ultimate  concern"  is  systematically  ambiguous.  The  first  sense  has  to 
do  with  one's  intense  preoccupation  with  something;  the  second  with  the  character 
of  that  with  which  one  is  concerned.  Both  senses  are  found  in  the  statement: 
".  .  .  religion  is  being  ultimately  concerned  about  that  which  is  and  should  be  our 
ultimate  concern".  The  first  "ultimate  concern"  is  faith;  the  second  God.  In 
explicit  contrast  to  those  definitions  of  religion  that  would  reduce  faith  to  belief 
in  God,  Tillich  fastens  on  religious  experience  itself,  analyzing  it  as  an  over-riding 
concern  with  God.  The  latter  moreover  he  refuses  to  specify  beyond  calling  it 
"God"  (or  "the  ground  of  being"  or  "being-itself")  and  providing  a  criterion~"ulti- 
macy"— f or  recognizing  it.  In  his  Systematic  Theology  he  asserts:  "Theologians 
must  make  explicit  what  is  implicit  in  religious  thought  and  expression;  and,  in 
order  to  do  this,  they  must  begin  with  the  most  abstract  and  completely  unsym- 
bolic  statement  which  is  possible,  namely,  that  God  is  being-itself  or  the  abso- 
lute." Every  additional  statement  is  symbolic.  Beyond  saying  that  "God  is  being- 
itself  or  the  absolute",  "nothing  else  can  be  said  about  God  as  God  which  is  not 
symbolic"  (1.239). 


11. 


^Systematic  Theology  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1951)  p. 


Aspects  of  a  Religious  Analysis  of  Culture",  Theology  of  Culture,  p.  40. 
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Tillich  does  not  let  go  of  divinity;  he  only  refuses  to  say  that  God  is  a 
being.  Thus  his  is  a  substantive  definition.  It  is  a  relatively  open  one,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  definition  that  relies  on  a  certain  kind  of  object  for  one's  concern. 
This  object  is  not  a  being,  but  whatever  it  is  that  it  is  characterized  by  ultimacy. 
Thus  Tillich's  definition  of  religion  does  not  run  functionalism's  risk  of  "anything 
goes".  This  approach  is  an  ingenious  solution  to  the  problem  of  definition. 
Religion  as  "ultimate  concern"  focuses  first  on  the  over-riding  experience  but 
eventually  on  that  which  is  ultimate  for  the  experiencer.  The  words  chosen  to 
express  the  concept  are  less  than  fortunate  because  of  the  systematic  ambiguity. 
For  an  adequate  verbal  formula  we  must  break  out  these  two  senses.  We  must 
also  allow  for  the  possibility  of  the  ultimate  reality's  effect  on  the  ultimately 
concerned  person.  Perhaps  this  functional  proviso  is  contained  in  the  experience, 
but  it  is  well  to  spell  it  out.  Thus  I  see  a  double  dialectic  from  the  observer's 
vantage  point.  He  or  she  sees  an  experience  that  is  intensely  concerned  with  some 
pervasive  or  transcendent  reality  (first  movement)  and  the  effect  of  this  relation- 
ship on  the  religious  person  (second  movement). 

I  cannot  accept  Streng's  formal  definition  of  religion  as  "a  means  to  ulti- 
mate transformation",  because  of  its  instrumentalist  focus  and  the  ambiguity  it 
shares  with  the  Tillichian  definition  with  regard  to  "ultimate".  But  Streng,  in  his 
summarization  of  the  discussion  of  his  definition,  brings  out  the  doubly  dialectical 
character  of  religion:  "In  summary,  religion  as  we  discuss  it  in  this  book  is  a 
process  whereby  people  reach  beyond  themselves  to  connect  with  the  true  and 
ultimate  reality  that  will  save  them  from  the  destructive  forces  of  everyday 
existence"  (Understanding  Religious  Life,  p.  3).  He  identifies  the  process  or 
experience  of  religion,  its  orientation  toward  "ultimate  reality"  and  the  latter's 
saving  or  liberating  effect. 
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The  Marks  of  the  Religious 

Religion  nevertheless  is  a  multi-faceted  phenomenon  that  cannot  be  cap- 
tured in  a  simple,  universal  statement.  A  review  of  the  literature  indicates  the 
tendency  of  religious  theorists,  particularly  the  social  scientists,  to  formulate 
definitions  with  many  qualifications.'*^  With  good  reason  they  encumber  their 
definitions  with  these  qualifying  phrases  and  clauses.  The  religions  of  the  world 
resist  definition.  Werblowsky  however  suggests  a  way  out.  He  declined  "to  make 
a  fool  of  himself  in  public  by  suggesting  yet  another  inadequate  definition,"  but 
added:  "Some  definitions  have  proved  extremely  helpful,  especially  when  they  did 
not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  let  alone  prescriptive,  but  merely  served  an 
operational  purpose,  or  as  indicators  of  the  general  direction  to  which  a  particular 
study  or  investigation  was  oriented"  (p.  2).  With  this  in  mind  I  will  identify  some 
criteria  for  the  identification  of  religion  that  can  be  put  in  a  sentence  for  the 
purposes  of  this  dissertation.  This  is  not  a  definition  for  all  time,  but  it  will  do  for 


now. 


"Religion"  in  this  study  will  be  used  to  refer  to  the  conforming  of  someone 
through  a  self-constituting  practice  to  that  which  he  or  she  regards  as  ultimate.  I 
do  not  intend  for  this  to  taken  as  a  formal  definition.  I  will  sometimes  use 
alternative  formulations,  such  as,  religion  is  the  acknowledgement  of  a  pervasive 
authority  through  some  self-constituting  practice.  Now  let  me  unpack  this 
understanding. 

By  "conforming"  I  mean  a  relationship  with  that  which  the  religionist  takes 
to  be  ultimate.  He  or  she  is  attracted  to  it,  seeking  to  be  like  it  or  become  one 
with  it.  Much  will  hang  on  my  being  able  to  show  that  these  three  philosophers 
were   sufficiently   attracted    to   some   reality   that   we   can   characterize  their 


For  a  survey  of  these  definitions  see  Betty  R.  Scharf,  The  Sociological 
Study  of  Religion  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1970). 
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relationship  to  it  as  religious.   I  have  said  enough  about  the  ultimate  for  now,  let 
me  go  on  to  "self-constituting  practice". 

In  spite  of  what  I  said  about  functional  definitions  above,  they  do  have  a 
place.  From  the  religionist's  point  of  view  the  practices  in  which  he  or  she 
engages  may  or  may  not  be  instrumental.  But  from  the  observer's  perspective  the 
religious  person's  activities  result  in  a  transformation  or  definition  of  the  person. 
He  or  she  becomes  who  and  what  he  or  she  is  through  conformance  to  that  which 
is  ultimate.  Because  of  the  implication  of  conversion  I  do  not  use  Streng's  term, 
"transformation".  The  self-definition  may  not  be  sudden  at  all,  but  a  gradual 
making  of  the  self  through  its  allegiance  to  the  ultimate.  Hence  the  choice  of  the 
phrase  "self -constituting". 

"Practice"  is  left  deliberately  open.  I  do  not  specify  prayers,  rituals, 
meditation  or  any  thing  else  that  we  in  the  west  usually  associate  with  religion.  It 
is  impossible  to  identify  some  distinctively  religious  practices  without  revealing 
one's  parochial  perspective.  Almost  every  human  activity  at  one  time  or  another 
has  been  a  religious  activity.  To  list  but  a  few:  eating  (Passover),  reading  (Bible 
study),  having  sex  (temple  prostitutes),  public  speaking  (preaching),  riddles  (Zen 
koans),  building  maintenance  (church  building  committees),  dancing  (rain  dances), 
athletic  events  (the  ancient  Olympics),  television  variety  shows  (mass  media 
ministries),  discussion  (the  Rabbinic  tradition),  political  action  (protest  marches 
and  demonstrations),  singing  (hymns),  silence  (some  monastic  traditions),  killing 
(sacrifices  and  holy  wars)  and  drinking  (tea  ceremonies).  There  are  no 
characteristic  religious  practices;  almost  everything  has  been  religious. 

The  Plan  of  The  Study 
Having  tried  to  sort  out  the  nature  and  relation  of  religion  and  philosophy 
in  this  chapter,  as  well  as  claim  some  significance  for  this  project,  I  am  now  in  a 
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position  to  investigate  some  cases.  Socrates,  Spinoza  and  Dewey  have  been 
singled  out  by  various  authors— whom  I  will  cite  below  as  I  come  to  the  subjects  of 
their  studies— as  being  religious.  They  seemed  to  me,  upon  an  initial  investigation, 
to  fall  into  a  class  of  philosophers  who  were  religious  in  their  practice  of  philoso- 
phy. Whereas  other  people  related  to  the  gods  in  various  ways,  these  three  related 
to  their  gods  through  philosophy.  (Socrates  also  worshipped  the  gods  in  ways 
similar  to  his  fellow  Athenians.)  In  addition  to  their  being  members  of  a  class  by 
virtue  of  some  common  characteristics,  they  also  exhibited  significant  differences 
from  one  another  both  in  their  differing  philosophical  practices  and  the  kinds  of 
gods  to  which  they  were  loyal.  I  will  devote  a  chapter  to  each  one  of  these  three 
philosophers,  reviewing  the  relevant  critical  literature  and  developing  the  case  for 
their  inclusion  in  the  philosophy-as-religion  class. 

In  the  final  chapter  I  shall  have  to  face  the  crucial  question  of 
redundancy.  It  is  one  thing  to  show,  given  a  plausible  definition  of  religion,  that 
some  philosophers  have  been  religious  in  their  practice  of  philosophy.  It  is  quite 
another  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  the  alternative  language.  If  one  practice 
is  equally  describable  under  two  different  languages,  why  not  employ  Ockham's 
razor  to  eliminate  one  of  them?  Rorty  would  let  go  of  the  kind  of  philosophy  that 
I  will  have  argued  is  religious.  But  even  if  it  were  granted  that  a  philosophy  that 
is  oriented  toward  some  ultimate  reality  were  feasible,  then  there  would  still  be 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  invoking  religious  language  to  describe  it.  I  will 
argue  that  such  language  is  not  only  useful,  but  indispensable.  For  if  we  had  not 
employed  it  in  interpreting  the  philosophies  of  Socrates,  Spinoza  and  Dewey,  then 
we  would  have  failed  to  understand  them. 

Obviously  much  rides  on  the  central  three  chapters.  It  is  in  the 
interpreting  of  these  three  philosophers  as  religious  that  I  must  demonstrate  the 
usefulness,  indeed  necessity,  of  the  religious  perspective. 


CHAPTER  TWO 
SOCRATIC  PIETY 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Socrates  was  religious.     He  prayed,  kept 
home  altars,  described  his  work  as  a  divine  service  and  even  had  an  uncanny  voice 
that  occasionally  warned  him.    By  anyone's  definition  he  was  religious.   There  are, 
however,   two  possible   objections:      one,  given  our  sources  can  we  know  the 
historical  Socrates  and,  two,  given  the  many  instances  of  Socratic  irony  can  we 
take  his  behavior  and  speech  seriously?    But  if  we  are  able  to  rely  on  the  early 
Platonic  dialogues,  the  so-called  "Socratic"  ones,  and,  if  we  can  see  clearly  the 
Socrates  presented  there,  then  we  will  find  that  he— the  historical  and/or  literary 
one—was  religious.   These,  however,  are  not  the  central  questions.   What  concerns 
us  here  is  the  nature  of  Socrates'  religiosity.    Was  it  as  a  philosopher  that  he  was 
religious?    The  answer  I  shall  offer  is  a  qualified  yes,  for  Socrates  in  many  ways 
shared  his  contemporaries'  religion.      He  engaged  in   traditional  religious  acts 
(albeit  sometimes  in  an  unconventional  manner).    But— and  this  is  why  I  devote  a 
chapter  to  him— Socrates  was  also  religious  in  his  practice  of  philosophy.   It  is  not 
just  that  he  says  he  engaged  in  philosophy  in  response  to  the  Oracle  at  Delphi. 
Socrates  the  philosopher  was  religious  in  that  the  Socratic  way— his  dialectical 
practice-was   itself    a   form    of   piety,   that   is,   a  practice   that  fulfills   one's 
obligation  to  divinity. 

The  best  place  to  see  this  Socratic  piety  of  dialectical  practice  is  in  the 
dialogue   which  attempts  to  answer  the  question,  "What  is  piety?"     There  we 
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observe  various  proposed  answers  to  this  question,  and  Socrates  is  engaged  in 
criticism  of  these  definitions.    But  we  also  are  led  by  Plato  to  believe  that  we  see 
Socrates  thereby  engaged  in  a  religious  practice.     Accordingly,  I  shall  focus 
primarily  on  the  Euthyphro. 

Preliminary  Critical  Matters 

The  only  comprehensive  study  of  Socrates'  religiosity  of  which  I  am  aware 
is  the  one  by  3ames  Beckman,  The  Religious  Dimension  of  Socrates'  Thought.^ 
This  is  a  well-researched  and  provocative  book.  But  the  use  of  Thought  rather 
than  Philosophy  in  the  title  is  significant,  for  his  study  is  as  much  concerned  with 
the  religious  basis  for  Socrates'  thought,  his  idiosyncratic  religiosity  and  his  dis- 
tinctive personality,  as  with  his  philosophizing.  Although  I  will  consider  and  make 
significant  use  of  the  religion  that  was  constituted  by  Socrates'  home  altar,  divine 
sign  and  response  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  I  will  focus  on  the  religiosity  of  his 
philosophic  activity.  I  will  argue  that  his  practice  of  philosophy—viewed 
separately  from  his  orthopraxic  religious  behavior—was  itself  religious  and  thus 
constituted  another  aspect  of  Socratic  religion.  The  merit  of  my  investigation  is 
that  it  firmly  isolates  Socrates'  religio-philosophy,  disentangling  it  from  the  rest 
of  his  religious  life.  But  by  asserting  my  intention  to  disentangle  it,  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  we  can  wall  off  this  part  of  Socrates'  religious  life  from  the  rest. 
For  even  his  isolated  religio-philosophy  will  have  connections  to  his  orthopraxic 
religious  behavior, 

I  shall  evade  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  Plato's  Socrates  because  its 
answer  is  not  decisive  for  my  inquiry.  This  is  not  to  say  that  "the  Socratic  pro- 
blem" is  not  important;  it  is  only  to  say  that  my  findings  do  not  turn  on  the 


Waterloo,  Ontario:  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  Press,  1979. 
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historicity  of  Socrates.  Even  if  the  Socrates  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  were 
regarded  as  fictional,  this  "literary  character"  has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  western  thought.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purposes  to 
establish  that  the  possibility  of  philosophy-as-religion  was  suggested  in  the  char- 
acter of  Socrates.  Nevertheless,  as  I  shall  argue,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  the 
Socrates  of  the  early  dialogues  from  the  views  of  Plato  in  the  later  dialogues.  But 
even  if  we  are  only  talking  here  about  the  earlier  cind  later  views  of  Plato,  there  is 
a  distinction  to  be  noted  and  observed.  I  assume  that  the  Socrates  of  the  early 
dialogues  more  or  less  represents  the  Socrates  of  history,  but  I  will  not  argue  for 
this  view.  Rather  I  shall  follow  A.R.  Lacey's  ad  hoc  principle  as  expressed  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  article  on  our  knowledge  of  Socrates: 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  a  knowledge  of  Socrates,  ciny  more  than 
there  is  justification  for  throwing  up  our  hands  and  treating  him 
as  a  myth.  The  early  Plato  is  rightly  regarded  as  our  main  source, 
but  no  source  can  be  assumed  to  be  equally  reliable  throughout. 
We  simply  have  to  go  about  it  the  hard  way  and  examine  the 
available  evidence  ad  hoc  for  the  particular  problem  that  we 
happen  to  be  concerned  with. 


2 
See  C.J.  de  Vogel,  "The  Present  State  of  the  Socratic  Problem",  Phronesis, 

1  (November  1955),  26-35;  Laszlo  Versenyi,  Socratic  Humanism  (New  Haven  and 

London:  Yale  University  Press,  1963):   "Appendix:  The  Socratic  Problem",  pp.  177- 

8'^;  Gilbert  Ryle,  Plato's  Progress  (Cambridge;  At  the  University  Press,  1966),  esp. 

pp.    119-23);   W.K.C.   Gutherie,   Socrates  (Cambridge:   At   the  University  Press, 

1971),   esp.    Chapter   I,   "Problems   and  Sources",   pp.   5-57;   A.R.   Lacey,   "Our 

Knowledge  of  Socrates",  in  Gregory  Vlastos  (editor).  The  Philosophy  of  Socrates 

(Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Anchor  Books,  1971),  pp.  22-1*3;  and  Beckman,  The  Religious 

Dimension  of  Socrates'  Thought,  "Appendix  IV:  Socrates  and  Plato  in  the  Early 

Platonic  Dialogues",  pp.  231-1*5. 

•J 

There  is  no  uniform  list  of  the  early  dialogues,  but  there  are  two  prin- 
ciples that  are  generally  used:  eristic  form  and  relative  brevity.  But  the  early, 
monologic  Apology  does  not  have  an  eristic  (a  transliterated  Greek  word  which 
means,  literally,  "eager  for  strife",  but  in  this  context,  "involving  a  debate")  form, 
and  neither  the  G  org  las  nor  the  Protagoras,  which  are  often  included  in  the  early 
dialogues,  are  brief.  Following  A.R.  Lacey's  ad  hoc  principle  (see  the  paragraph  to 
which  this  note  is  attached)  I  shall  argue  for  the  use  of  each  text  as  I  go. 

"Our  Knowledge  of  Socrates",  Vlastos,  p.  ^9. 
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I  shall  evade  also  the  Issue  of  Socratic  irony,  for  two  reasons:  One,  it  has  more 
point  with  regard  to  Socrates'  claims  of  ignorance  and  thus  his  epistemology  than 
to  his  religious  view.  (But  of  course  all  of  Socrates'  theses  are  related  and  so  one 
cannot  escape  the  issue  completely.)  Two,  I  may  be  excused  from  dealing  with  the 
general  issue  of  Socratic  irony,  because  the  real  issue  in  connection  with  his 
religious  views  is  the  extent  to  which  we  credit  his  religious  actions  and 
references  to  the  gods  as  genuine.  Is  he  sincere  in  his  practices  and  talk  of  the 
gods?  With  these  questions  I  will  deal.  But  ultimately,  since  I  am  willing  to  use 
the  literary  Socrates,  I  can  rely  on  the  portrait  drawn  in  the  Euthyphro  and 
Apology. 

Euthyphro,  Socrates  and  Athenian  Religion 
In  spite  of  the  Euthyphro's  failure—on  the  surface—to  find  an  adequate 
definition  of  piety,  we  may,  by  reading  it  in  connection  with  the  obviously-related 
Apology,  discern  what  piety  was  for  Plato's  Socrates.  Accordingly,  I  shall  use  the 
two  dialogues  to  develop  my  view  of  Socrates'  particular  form  of  philosophic 
piety.  This  approach  will  enable  me  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  Socrates'  attitude 
toward  conventional  religion,  the  nature  of  his  philosophical  practice  and  the 
religious  character  of  his  philosophy. 

Clearly  Plato  meant  to  contrast  Euthyphro  and  Socrates,  but  the  contrast  is 
not  that  of  pious  versus  impious.  Rather,  as  Carl  G.  Vaught  shows,  we  have  in  the 
Euthyphro  two  different  forms  of  piety."  The  importance  of  this  point,  and  its 
nuances,  must  be  dealt  with  at  some  length.    To  do  so  will  involve  us  in  a  study  of 


A  worthwhile  statement  of  the  problem  can  be  found  in  Beckman,  pp.  113- 
28,  but  I  am  suspicious  of  his  "middle-Plato"  solution. 

Chapter  three:  "The  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Philosophy",  The  Quest 
for  Wholeness  (Albany:  State  University  of  iNew  York  Press,  1982),  pp.  93-150.      . 
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the  Euthyphro  against  its  background  and  in  relation  to  the  Apology.   I  begin  with 
a  brief  characterization  of  the  dialogue. 

The  Euthyphro--An  Overview 

The  portrait  of  Socrates  in  this  dialogue  represents— from  everything  we 
know  of  him  from  various  sources— the  sorts  of  questions  and  intellectual  moves 
that  the  philosopher  Socrates  would  make.  Euthyphro  we  encounter  here  and 
possibly  in  the  Cratylus.  He  is  an  oddly  scrupulous  man  in  religious  matters  and 
his  existence  might  be  doubted,  or  at  least  his  behavior  as  described  in  the  dia- 
logue might  be  questioned.  Euthyphro  himself  realized  that  his  prosecution  of  his 
father  for  manslaughter  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  the  pollution  of  his  father's  guilt 
was  increasing  his  reputation  for  "craziness"  C^al;  Tredennick).^  But  it  is  as 
plausible  that  there  be  a  Euthyphro  who  would  be  as  extreme  as  he  was  repre- 
sented to  be  in  his  observance  of  religious  tradition  as  that  there  would  be  a 
Socrates  who  would  be  as  extreme  as  he  was  portrayed  by  Plato  to  be  in  his 
innovative  pursuit  of  human  excellence  by  cross-examination. 

Commentators,  for  the  most  part,  regard  the  Euthyphro  as  an  early  dia- 

Q 

logue.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  have  a  journalist's  report  of  an  actual 
event.  Rather  I  take  it  that  the  dialogue  is  a  dramatization  of  the  sort  of  en- 
counter that  Socrates  should  have  had  with  someone  who  was  of  the  character, 
interests  and  training  of  Euthyphro.     Like  much  good  drama  it  is  an  enhanced 


'See  A.E.  Taylor,  Plato:  The  Man  and  His  Work,  seventh  edition  (London: 
Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1926,  1960),  pp.  77,  n.  1,  for  doubts  on  this  identification. 
For  an  argument  for  the  identification  see  3ohn  Burnet,  Plato's  Euthyphro, 
Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito  (Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1924),  p.  5. 

The  numerical  reference  in  the  parenthesis  is  to  the  Stephanus  pagination 
as  found  in  Burnet;  the  translation  cited  is  Hugh  Tredennick,  Plato:  The  Last  Days 
of  Socrates,  revised  edition  (Baltimore:  Penguin  Books,  1954,  1959). 

;;''^  ^See  R.G.  Hoerber,  "Plato's  Euthyphro".  Phronesis,  3  (1958),  p.  95. 
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version  of  what  could  have  transpired.    Few  actual  persons,  if  any,  could  sustain 
the  level  of  discussion  we  find  in  this  dialogue.     It  is  the  product  of  much 
refinement. 

But  if  the  conversation  did  not  take  place  as  recorded,  it  should  have.  We 
have  in  this  dialogue  a  fine  example  of  the  Socratic  search  for  an  account  of 
piety.  It  is  a  model  of  the  definition-search  that  we  identify  as  the  Socratic 
way.  In  spite  of  its  apparent  failure  to  find  a  satisfactory  definition,  our  under- 
standing of  piety  is  increased. 

Euthyphro  and  Athenian  Piety 

To  speak  of  "a  Greek  religion"  is  misleading.  A.W.H.  Adkins  declares  that 
'"Greek  religion'  refers  to  no  simple  phenomenon  whose  essence  can  be  briefly 
characterized,  but  to  the  totality  of  religious  beliefs  and  practices  observable 
among  the  Greeks  during  the  period  .  .  .  from  the  Mycenean  period  down  to  .  .  . 
the  battle  of  Chaerona  in  338  B.C."  which  "marked  the  end  of  the"  political  "im- 
portance ...  of  the  Greek  city-state,  .  .  ."^^  3ust  as  the  city-states  were 
autonomous  so  too  were  their  religious  practices.  Homer  played  an  important  role 
in  Greek  religion,  but  "local  variants  both  of  myth  and  of  attributes  of  the  deities 
persisted  alongside  the  versions  of  Homer"  (1.378).  In  addition  to  the  various  civic 
versions  and  the  independent  religious  centers,  such  as  Dephi,  there  were  cilso 
ecstatic  cults  and  mystery  religions.  Finally  there  were  the  domestic  religions. 
Each  household  had  its  own  sacred  fire  and  veneration  of  its  ancestors. 


p.;^.-  "Greek   Religion",    in   C.   Jouco  Bleeker   and   Geo   Widengren   (editors), 

^  Religions  of  the  East,   volume   one  of   Historia  Religionum;  Handbook  for  the 

f^^  History  of  Religions  (Leiden;  E.3.  Brill,  1969),  p.  378f. 
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Athenian  piety 

Fortunately  we  do  not  have  to  deal  with  Greece  as  a  whole,  only  Athens  in 
the  late  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.  This  background  to  the  Euthyphro  and  Apology 
has  been  described  by  Jon  D.  Mikalson  as  having  "a  remarkable  homogeneity  and 
consensus  of  religious  beliefs".^  ^  But  there  is  a  problem  with  Mikalson's  metho- 
dology. Relying  on  the  orators,  inscriptions  and  the  historian  Xenophon,  he  largely 
ignores  the  poets  and  philosophers,  because  he  thinks  they  are  too  idiosyncratic  (p. 
9).  Since  his  aim  is  to  find  expressions  of  widely-accepted  beliefs,  he  is  suspicious 
of  personal  statements.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  we  find  little  of  the 
ecstatic  and  mystery  religons.  Apparently  Mikalson's  public  sources  either  did  not 
wish  or  were  not  permitted  to  be  identified  with  the  more  exotic  religions. 
Mikalson  is  aware  of  the  limitations  of  his  study,  acknowledging  that  his  public 
religion  is  only  one  component  of  the  Athenian  religious  milieu.  But  given  this 
important  reservation  Plato's  Euthyphro  accurately  depicts  Athenian  public  re- 
ligion. Although  Euthyphro  may  have  been  an  exaggeration,  his  views  and  actions 
were  an  exaggeration  of  what  existed  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  both  the  writing  of 
the  dialogue  and  the  dramatic  conversation  itself. 

Piety /impiety,  according  to  Mikalson  in  his  chapter  on  this  subject  (pp.  91- 
105),  are  those  acts  which  supported  or  challenged  the  legal,  traditional  and  divine 
basis  of  civic  and  personal  well-being.  He  catalogues  these  acts  under  three 
admittedly  somewhat  arbitrary  headings:  the  legal  system,  tradition  and  public 
consensus  (p.  91).  Under  the  first  he  lists  several  acts,  but  what  stands  out  for  the 
reader  of  the  Euthyphro  are  deeds  of  two  types,  introduction  of  a  new  god  and 
murder  (p.  92f).  Under  the  second  division,  tradition,  he  discusses  sacrifices  and 
rituals  both  in  the  civic  and  domestic  cults  (pp.  95-98).    Under  the  third  division. 


^ ^Athenian  Popular  Religion  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1983),  p.  106. 
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consensus  of  opinion,  he  puts  keeping  of  oaths,  "respect  for  the  rights  of  asylum 
and  hospitality",  patriotism  and  care  for  one's  living  parents  (p.  103).  He  con- 
cludes: "In  general  terms  the  Athenians  believed  that  piety  was  a  necessary, 
though  not  sufficient,  cause  of  national  and  personal  prosperity"  (p.  10^).  This 
catalogue  of  pious  and  impious  acts  indicates  that  although  piety  was  directed 
toward  the  gods  or  the  ancestrial  spirits  or  one's  home  and  country,  it  was  itself  a 
practice  or,  better,  a  set  of  practices. 
Euthyphro's  piety 

The  Euthyphro  is  not  an  attempt  to  define  what  is  sacred  or  holy.  The 
nature  of  the  gods  or  what  makes  them  divine  is  not  considered.  Rather  the 
dialogue  attempts  to  define  to  hosion,  "the  scrupulous"  or  "the  religious",  that  is, 
one's  attitudes  and  the  behavior  which  is  owed  the  gods.  What  is  at  issue  here  is 
correct  religious  attitudes  and  practice.  C.C.W.  Taylor  rightly  observes  that  "the 
subject  of  the  dialogue  is  hosiotes  as  an  attribute  of  persons  and  their  actions", 
and  hosiotes  is  "observance  of  the  divine  law",  "piety".  Given  this  subject-matter 
cind  the  Athenian  background,  then,  the  definitions  offered  by  Euthyphro  are  not 
as  off-target  as  we  might  first  think.  Admittedly  they  were  either  not  in  the  form 
that  Socrates  wanted  or  not  cin  answer  that  could  withstand  criticism,  but  they 
reflected  Athenian  practice. 

Euthyphro's  first  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  piety?",  was  not  in  the 
form  that  Socrates  wanted.  Socrates  had  asked  for  the  defining  characteristic  of 
piety  and  Euthyphro  had  replied  by  pointing  to  his  own  action  of  prosecuting  his 
father  (5d).  Socrates  then  helped  Euthyphro  see  that  an  ostensive  definition  is 
inadequate,  because,  in  pointing  to  his  own  action,  he  had  not  answered  the  initial 
request  for  the  characteristic  that  is  applicable  to  the  many  actions  that  are  pious 


^2"The  End  of  the  Euthyphro",  Phronesis,  27  (1982),  109. 
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(6d).  Euthyphro  then  gave  a  formally  correct  answer,  piety  is  that  which  is  loved 
by  the  gods  (6e).  This  Socrates  found  philosophically  unacceptable,  however,  for 
the  gods  disagree  among  themselves  about  what  is  desirable.  Thus  "what  is  god- 
beloved"  will  pick  out  some  actions  that  are  also  god-hated  (7b-8b).  Our  identi- 
fication with  Socrates'  criticisms,  however,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  representa- 
tiveness of  Euthyphro's  answers  to  actual  Athenian  beliefs  and  practices. 

Dciniel  Anderson  observes,  "Euthyphro's  initial  definition  of  piety  ('doing 
what  I  am  doing')  is  simply  funny  to  anyone  with  any  philosophical 
background."  ^'^  One  could  also  poke  fun  at  the  attempt  to  define  piety  as  that 
which  the  gods  love,  or  even  its  reformulation,  "loved  by  all  the  gods"  (8b).  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  his  various  formulations  reflected  the  conventional 
Athenian  view  of  religion.  His  own  religious  practices  may  have  been  shocking, 
but  his  formulations  of  Athenian  piety  were  fairly  representative.  The  point  of 
the  Athenians'  various  public  and  private  prayers,  sacrifices  and  rituals  was  to 
please  the  gods.  If  Euthyphro  and  his  contemporaries  did  not  regard  what  they  so 
scrupulously  practiced  as  dear  to  the  gods,  then  they  would  have  discontinued  the 
practices. 

Moreover,  Socrates  in  spite  of  his,  or  at  least  Plato's,  recognition  of  the 
need  for  the  reform  of  Athenian  piety,  was  still  influenced  by  it.    We  shall  see 


1 3 

"Socrates'  Concept  of  Piety",  Journal  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  5 

(January  1967),  p.  2.   At  the  end  of  the  just  quoted  sentence  Anderson  appends  this 

suggestive  footnote:    "The  butt  of  this  joke,  however,  may  be  the  reader  himself; 

for,  as  will  be  suggested  in  the  pages  that  follow,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  in  a 

different  way,  on  a  different  level,  the  true  definition  will  be  doing,  not  what 

Euythyphro  is  doing,  but  what  Socrates  is  doing."  He  is  correct  that  Plato  holds  up 

Socrates  as  an  example  of  piety  in  action  through  his  dialectical  activity,  but 

Plato  also  provides  us  with  enough  clues  to  enable  us  to  define  piety  with  words 

r"  also. 

V  Euthyprho's  concluding  attempts  at  definition,  piety  is  a  "taking  care  of", 

t^c.  or  serving,  "the  gods"  (12d)  or  "a  science  of  prayer  and  sacrifice"  (I'fa),  also 


m^ 


illustrate  the  conventional  Athenian  understanding  of  religiosity. 
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below  that  Socrates  observed  the  conventional  religion.    But  before  I  deal  with 

that  directly,  I  should  provide  some  necessary  background  with  regard  to  the 

Greek  gods.   This  is  important  not  only  for  supplementing  and  confirming  what  has 

already  been  said,  but  even  more  so  for  my  argument  that  Socrates  worshipped  a 

good  god,  and  this  good  god  required  Socrates  to  serve  him  through  criticism. 

Less  than  perfect  gods 

Given  the  anthropomorphic  character  of  the  Greek  deities,  it  should  not 

surprise  us  to  find  that  they  behaved  like  human  beings  who  neither  had  to  work 

for  their  living  nor  who  died.^^    Toil  and  death  were  not  their  lot,  but  in  other 

respects  they  seem  like  the  royal  household  of  some  marauding  chieftain.   Gilbert 

Murray  writes  vividly  of  the  Olympians: 

And  when  they  have  conquered  their  kingdoms,  what  do  they 
do?  Do  they  attend  to  the  government?  Do  they  promote  agri- 
culture? Do  they  practise  trades  and  industries?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Why  should  they  do  any  honest  work?  They  find  it  easier  to  live  on 
the  revenues  and  blast  with  thunderbolts  the  people  who  do  not 
pay.  They  are  conquering  chieftains,  royal  buccaneers.  They  fight, 
and  feast,  and  play,  and  make  music;  they  drink  deep,  and  roar  with 
laughter  at  the  lame  smith  who  waits  on  them.  They  are  never 
afraid,  except  of  their  own  king.  They  never  tell  lies,  except  in  love 
and  war.^° 

Murray  realizes  this  is  overdrawn,  noting  that  Hephaistos  was  a  craftsman.    But 

the  picture  of  Homeric  gods  as  immortal  royalty  has  not  only  a  certain  charm  but 


Although  the  gods  were  generally  considered  immortal,  apparently  death 
was  a  possibility.  Both  H.3.  Rose,  Gods  Heroes  of  the  Greeks  (London;  Methuen  & 
Co.,  1957),  p.  59,  and  M.P.  Nilsson,  A  History  of  Greek  Religion,  translated  from 
the  Swedish  by  F.3.  Fielden,  (Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1925),  p.  157, 
attribute  divine  immortality  to  the  food  of  the  gods.  For  a  discussion  of  this  see 
Harry  L.  Levy,  "Homer's  Gods:  A  Comment  on  their  Immortality",  Greek,  Roman 
and  Byzantine  Studies.  20  (Autumn  1979),  215-18,  to  whom  I  owe  the  Rose  and 
Nielsson  references.  For  a  reply  to  Levy's  thesis  that  the  immortality  of  the  gods 
was  a  Homeric  alteration  of  an  earlier  tradition  that  understood  the  gods  to  be 
mortal,  see  Q)ivind  Anderson,  "A  Note  on  the  'Mortality'  of  the  Gods  in  Homer", 
Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  Studies.  22  (Winter  1981).  323-27. 

K  .  Five  Stages  of  Greek  Thought,  third  edition  (Boston:  The  Beacon  Press, 

'§y   ■         1912,  1951),  p.  47. 
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more  than  a  little  truth  as  well.    For  a  more  judicious  statement  we  have  Adkins' 

observation:  The  Olympians 

are  anthropomorphic,  and  have  the  same  standards  of  behaviour  as 
the  Homeric  heroes.  Their  organization  is  roughly  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  small  agglomeration  of  noble  households  in  Hojner,  meeting  in 
assembly  to  discuss  questions  which  affect  them  all. 

Nilsson  agrees,  suggesting:     "Life  goes  on  much  as  in  some  royal  house  in  which 

there  is  constant  entertaining."^    Guthrie  says  quite  succinctly  of  the  Olympian 

1 9 
deities:  "They  are  the  'easy  livers'  (rheia  zoontes)  who  never  know  death."^^ 

Whatever  the  source  of  the  immortality  of  the  gods,  says  Nilsson,  it  "drew 

a  clear  line  of  demarcation  which  man  could  not  pass".    But  then  he  adds:    "In 

other  respects  no  such  line  exists.    The  gods  are  stronger,  wiser,  more  powerful 

than  men,  but  this  is  a  mere  question  of  degree"  (p.  157).    This  is  in  line  with 

Ulrich    von    Wilamowitz-Moellendorfs    view.       According    to   Michel   Despland, 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorf  thought  "the  divine  is  that  which  is  stronger  (kreitton) 

than  us".        This  is  born  out  by  the  use  of  the  word  "easily"  (rheia)  which,  says 

Nielsson,  "constantly  recurs  in  passages  about  the  gods".     He  continues:     "They 

save  or  carry  off  a  person  'easily,  as  a  god  does';  they  live  'easily',  without  the 

sorrows  and  tribulations  which  are  the  lot  of  man.   Their  life  and  demeanour  are 

such  that  it  has  been  said  that  Homer's  descriptions  of  the  divine  world  are  a 


^^"Greek  Religion",  p.  393. 

^^A  History  of  Greek  Religion,  p.  lit?. 

^^The  Greeks  and  their  Gods  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1950),  p.  121.  The 
origincd  Greek  phrase  was  transliterated  by  me. 

^^"Seven  Decades  of  Writing  on  Greek  Religion",  Religion,  t^  (Autumn 
197^^),  128.  With  regard  to  the  definition  developed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
dissertation  compare  Wilamowitz-Moellendorfs  understanding,  which  Despland 
quotes:  "'Religion  is  the  devotion  of  man  to  everything  that  to  him,  is  holy,  and  to 
which  he  is  prepared  to  offer  himself.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
predicate  god  is  given  to  this'." 
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caricature  of  the  life  of  the  aristocratic  circles  of  the  age,  .  .  ."  (p.  157).  It  is  not 
that  the  gods  were  supernatural  entities.   Rather  they  were  superhuman. 

But  life  for  royalty  or  gods  is  not  one  continuous  banquet.  There  are  ap- 
peals from  their  subjects  or  worshippers  that  must  be  considered.  The  picture 
that  emerges  from  the  rather  restrained  account  of  Mikalson  is  that  the 
Athenians'  religious  practice,  broadly  speaking,  consisted  of  tending  to  the  gods  in 
order  that  they  would  heed  appeals  to  them  either  for  beneficial  action  or 
advice.^ ^  The  public  areas  of  divine  intervention  were  primarily  war  and 
agriculture;  the  private  ones  included  health,  safety,  honor,  justice  and  wealth. 
One  of  Euthyphro's  statements  reflects  well  the  Athenian  view:  "If  a  man 
understands  how  to  say  and  do,  in  prayer  and  sacrifice,  what  is  pleasing  to  the 
gods,  this  is  piety;  and  it  is  the  sort  of  observance  that  preserves  both  private 
households  and  the  public  life  of  states"  (14b;  Tredennick).  This  view  of  the 
Athenian's  expectations  of  the  gods  is  well  expressed  also  in  the  speech  Xenophon 
provides  Ischomachus: 

"I  begin  by  giving  service  to  the  gods  and  I  attempt  to  act  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  be  right  for  me,  as  I  pray,  to  find  health,  strength  of 
body,  honor  in  the  city,  goodwill  among  friends,  honorable  safety  in 
war,  and  wealth  which  is  increased  honorably." 

What  is  missing  in  the  above  is  divination.  The  pious  Athenian  also  wished  to  turn 

to  the  gods  for  advice  at  crucial  times.    The  life  then  of  the  gods  was  not  all 

feasting  and  fun.  They  had  to  attend  to  those  who  attended  to  them.  This  was  the 

point  of  the  prayers,  sacrifices,  festivals  and  dedications.    The  pious  gave  that 

they  might  receive. 


^^The  advice  was  sometimes  sought  directly,  as  when  one  consulted  an 
v.,  oracle,  but  the  devotee  ailso  looked  to  omens,  voices  and  dreams.     He  or  she 

'y  expected  the  god  to  warn  him  or  her,  especially  in  matters  of  religion  or  war  (see 

Mikalson,  ch.  6:  "Divination",  pp.  39-49). 

^  -  •'^From  Oeconomicus  2.8;  quoted  by  Mikalson,  p.  22. 
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The  gods'  function  was  a  governing  one.  They  ruled.  But  their  kingdom  was 
not  a  modern  welfare  state  with  its  full  range  of  services  and  hordes  of  bureau- 
crats. Theirs  was  a  minimalist  state  that  required  only  occasional  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers.  They  resembled  less  our  modern  executives  than  our 
judges.  (But  of  course  they  were  not  similarly  bound  by  precedents  and  rules.) 
Usually  they  were  stirred  to  act  when  a  matter  was  brought  to  their  attention. 
They  responded  to  prayers  and  inquiries. 

This  being  the  case,  we  can  see  that  their  lack  of  omnipotence  and  om- 
niscience^-^  would  not  present  a  problem.  They  did  not  have  to  be  everywhere, 
taking  care  of  things,  all  the  time.  They  only  had,  upon  request,  to  be  able  to 
respond  to  a  specific  problem  or  question.  They  were  only  required  to  be  more 
able  and  wiser  than  human  beings;  they  were  not  required  to  be  perfect. 
Socrates  and  Athenian  piety 

In  the  Euthyphro  Socrates  says  he  recoils  from  the  stories  about  the  gods 
(6a),  and  he  argues  for  a  distinction  between  god-loved  and  piety  (lOa-llb),  which 
some  take  as  a  challenge  of  the  gods'  authority  in  religion  and  ethics.^'*  In 
addition  to  these  indications  there  is  the  attitude  of  Socrates  toward  the  poets,  as 
expressed  in  the  Ion.  The  poets,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  on  had  long  been 
associated  with  Greek  religion  and  education.  As  Beckman  points  out,  "The  poetic 
tradition  was  looked  upon  as  a  compendium  of  all  the  intellectual  and  moral 
cultivaton  a  youth  needed"  (p.  85).  But  Socratic  philosophy—with  its  claim  that 
arete,  "human  excellence",   was  knowledge  and  came  through  the  exercise  of 


23 

Adkins   points   out   that   the  Olympians   were   neither   ominipotent  nor 

omniscient.    He  also  makes  clear  that  although  their  knowledge  enabled  them  to 

answer    any    question,    however    difficult,    it    did    not    permit    them    to    know 

everything.  The  gods  could  be  caught  unawares.  See  "Greek  Religion",  p.  395. 

^'^See  A.E.  Taylor.  Plato,  p.  151;  Hoerber,  "Plato's  Euthyphro",  p.  102,  n.  1, 
and  10^;  and  S.  Marc  Cohen,  "Socrates  on  the  Definition  of  Piety:  Euthyphro  10a- 
11b",  Vlastos,  The  Philosophy  of  Socrates,  p.  159. 
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dialectic—stood  as  "a  deep  and  comprehensive  criticism  of  the  poetic  tradition" 
(p.  86). 

There  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  certain  amount  of  religious  scepticism  in 
Athens  and  elsewhere  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.  -^  It  would  not  be 
surprising,  especially  for  an  enlightened,  secular  philosopher,  to  find  that  Socrates 
shared  this  scepticism.  But  if  he  was  sceptical,  he  was  not  irreligious— not  even  in 
regard  to  the  more  or  less  conventional  forms  of  piety. 

From  various  dialogues  we  learn  that  Socrates  prayed,  kept  home  altars, 
interpreted  dreams  and  oracles  as  divine  commands  and  had  his  own  spirit  or 
voice.  The  prayers  and  altars  represent  a  more  or  less  conventional  religiosity  and 
the  others  an  increasingly  unconventional  form.  Lest  there  be  any  doubt  that 
Socrates— like  his  contemporaries— actively  participated  in  the  usual  religious 
practices,  I  will  begin  with  the  prayers  and  altars. 
Orthopraxy 

Only  one  or  possibly  two  of  Socrates'  prayers  in  the  Platonic  dialogues 
come  from  an  early  dialogue.  The  other  eight  are  from  the  middle  dialogues.  As 
even  B.  Darrell  Jackson,  who  has  written  the  only  study  of  Socratic  prayers  of 
which  I  am  aware,  admits,  the  fact  that  most  of  them  come  from  later  dialogues 
"may  weaken  their  claim  to  historical  accuracy".^^  The  two  claimants  then  for 
our  attention  are  the  ones  found  at  Euthydemus  275d  and,  if  one  were  to  follow 


^^Nilsson,  Greek  Piety,  translated  from  the  Swedish  by  H.3.  Rose  (Oxford: 
At  the  Clarendon  Press,  19^*8),  pp.  72-78;  Mikalson,  ch.  Ik:  "Some  Historical 
Considerations",  pp.  110-18;  and  G.B.  Kerferd,  The  Sophistic  Movement 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1981),  ch.  13:  "Religion  and  the  Gods", 
pp.  163-172.  Although  iMikalson  disputes  Nilsson's  view  that  popular  religious 
belief  was  deteriorating  in  this  period,  he  acknowledges:  "It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
the  criticisms  of  myths  and  religious  practices  by  the  dramatists  such  as  Euripides 
and  Aristophanes  had  a  major  influence  on  Greek  theology  and  philosophy  in  the 
late  fifth  century  and  afterwards"  (p.  112).  But  he  questions  the  effect  of  these 
intellectuals  on  the  views  and  practices  of  the  populace. 

26"The  Prayers  of  Socrates",  Phronesis.  16  (1971),  36. 
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Gilbert   Ryle's   Thrasymachus   hypothesis,    Republic    1.327bc.  Unfortunately 

neither  passage  gives  us  the  actual  prayer;  they  only  refer  to  them.  Moreover 
they  appear  to  be  primarily  literary  in  function.  Jackson  says  of  the  Republic 
prayer  that  it  "provides  the  dramatic  opening"  for  the  dialogue  (p.  19).     The 

dialogue  opens  with  Socrates  narrating:     "I  went  down  yesterday  to  the  Piraeus 

28 
with  Glaucon,  son  of  Ariston.  I  wanted  to  say  a  prayer  to  the  goddess  .  .  ."        But 

upon  closer  inspection  it  appears  that  Socrates  attended  the  festival  in  honor  of 

Bendis  as  much  for  the  spectacle  as  anything.    His  narrative  continues:   ".  . .  also 

to  see  what  they  would  make  of  the  festival,  as  this  was  the  first  time  they  were 

holding  it.   I  must  say  that  I  thought  that  the  local  contribution  to  the  procession 

was  splendid,  though  the  Thracian  contingent  seemed  to  show  up  just  as  well" 

(327a;  Lee).    This  has  been  said,  as  Jackson  indicated,  to  set  the  stage  for  the 

events  that  then  transpired,  for  Socrates  continues,  "We  had  said  our  prayers  and 

seen  the  show  and  were  on  our  way  back  to  town  when  .  .  .";  then  he  proceeds  to 

introduce   some   of   the  characters   of   the   dialogue   and   the   place  where  the 

extended  conversation,  which  is  the  dialogue,  occurs. 

The  Euthydemus  prayer  is  offered  to  the  "Muses  and  Memory  herself"  for 

aid  in  recalling  an  argument.   This,  Jackson  notes,  is  a  poetic  convention  and  was 

used  to  mark  a  transition  in  the  narrative  (pp.  19  and  22).    Jackson  has,  no  doubt 

because  his  was  a  narrow  study  of  the  prayers  only,  overlooked  the  better  text  in 

the  Euthydemus  for  an  instance  of  Socratic  piety.     At  302bd  we  find  Socrates 


In  Plato's  Progress  Ryle  suggests  that  Book  I  of  the  Republic  "seems  on 
stylistic  grounds  to  have  been  composed  a  good  deal  earlier  than  the  other 
books."  Its  argument,  moreover,  is  eristic  in  character.  Finally  "Thrasymachus  is 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  last  eight  books  of  the  Republic."  So  this  could  have  been 
originally  a  separate  book  that  could  have  been  titled  Thrasymachus  (p.  ^Si). 

^Desmond  Lee  (editor  and  translator),  Plato:  The  Republic,  second  edition 
(Baltimore:  Penguin  Books,  1955,  197^),  p.  61.  Henceforth  cited  by  Stephanus 
page  numbers  and  the  translator's  name;  thus:  327a;  Lee.   If  no  translator  is  cited. 


j,'  then  the  translation  is  my  own. 
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being  asked  by  Dionysodorus,  an  eristic  practitioner  who  is  trying  to  trap  Socrates 

in  an  argument,  if  he  has  a  family  Zeus.    (Later  he  will  try  to  force  Socrates  to 

say  that  he  can  treat  his  god  as  an  animal,  302e,  since  he  has,  that  is,  "owns" 

one.)    Socrates,  no  stranger  to  this  sort  of  crude  debating  style,  suspects  a  trap, 

but  he  nevertheless  answers  truthfully  that  he  does  not  have  a  family  Zeus.    So 

Dionysodorus  accuses  him  of  being  "a  wretched  man  and  no  Athenian,  in  that 

neither  the  family  gods  nor  sacrifices  nor  anything  else  good  and  beautiful  are 

anything  to  you"  (302c).    It  is  worth  quoting  here  a  statement  by  Nilsson,  who, 

without  reference  to  this  passage,  writes: 

It  is  important  to  notice,  as  showing  the  significance  of  the  domestic 
cult,  that  when  evidence  of  citizenship  was  wanted,  an  Athenian 
citizen  proved  his  civic  rights  by  referring  to  his  altar  of  Zeus 
Herkeios,  to  Apollo  Patr5os  (i.e.  inherited  from  his  fathers),  and  his 
ancestrial  graves.  Religion  formed  a  part  of  everyday  life  in  way 
which  is  far  from  easy  for  us  to  understand. 

Dionysodorus'  charge  then,  if  correct,  would  challenge  Socrates'  standing  as  an 

Athenian.    But  Socrates  is  able  to  counter  that  for  him  also  "there  are  altars  and 

household  sacrifices  and  family  (religion)  and  all  the  other  things,  just  as  for  other 

Athenians"  (302c).     Why  then  did  he  say  he  had  no  family  Zeus?     Because  his 

family  worshipped  not  Zeus  PatrSos  (Family  Zeus),  but  Zeus  Herkeios  (Courtyard 

Zeus).         As  it  turns  out  then  Socrates  worships  Apollo  Patroos  and  Athena 

Phratria    (Clan    Athena)    as    well   as    Zeus    Herkeios.       All    of    this    was   good, 

conventional  Athenian  practice.     Moreover  it  was  sufficient  proof  of  Athenian 

citizenship. 

But  then  Socrates  gives  this  orthopraxy  a  characteristic  Socratic  twist  by 

refusing  to  acknowledge  Apollo  Patr5os,  Zeus  Herkeios  and  Athena  Phratia  as 


29 

Greek  Piety,  p.  5. 

30 

'^"See  Nilsson,  A  History  of  Greek  Religion,  p.  125,  for  the  distinction,  and 

pp.  123-28  for  a  discussion  of  domestic  religion. 
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gods,  at  least  not  straight  out.  When  asked  if  they  are  his  gods,  he  replied  that 
they  are  "ancestors  and  masters".  But  perhaps  one  should  not  make  too  much  of 
this,  because  ancestors  were  regarded  as  sacred.  Still,  given  Socrates'  philosophic 
religion  and  the  need  for  an  Athenian  to  observe  the  conventional  religion,  at  least 
in  form,  it  may  not  be  too  far-fetched  to  wonder  if  Socrates  was  hesitant  to  call 
his  fellow  Athenians'  gods  "gods".  (Of  course  in  the  Apology  he  displays  no  reluc- 
tance to  engage  in  god- talk.) 

3ackson  correctly  concludes  that  "Socrates  is  pious  but  not  always  in  the 
customary  way"  (p.  34),  but  who  does  so  from  a  historically-suspect  base.  It  it 
better  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  as  I  have  done  by  a  consideration  of  the  family 
altars  passage  from  the  Euthydemus,  but  even  more  so  by  a  consideration  of 
Socrates'  oracle,  his  daimonion,  and,  best  of  all,  his  philosophizing. 

I  also  question  Jackson's  assertion  that  "Plato  never  has  a  character  pray  in 
connection  with  a  sacrifice"  (p.  34).  Even  if  one  discounts  the  instruction  to  Crito 
in  the  later  Phaedo  (118a)  to  offer  a  cock  to  Asclepius,  because  it  was  a  short 
time  after  his  prayer  (in  connection  with  his  drinking  the  hemlock,  117c),  and  if 
one  assumes  Socrates  did  not  sacrifice  but  only  prayed  and  watched  the  spectacle 
at  the  Bendis  festival  (Republic  I,  327a),  then  one  still  has  a  problem  with  the 
Euthydemus  home  altars  passage.  Jackson  is  concerned  to  disassociate  Socrates 
and  Plato  from  the  barter-type  piety  of  Euthyphro.  But  he  does  not  need  to  deny 
Socratic  sacrifices  to  do  this.  Socrates  could  have  participated  in  conventional 
practices  and  not  understood  them  in  the  same  way  as  Euthyphro.  Indeed  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  Socrates  and  Euthyphro  would  have  had  similar  beliefs  and 
attitudes  about  very  many  things.  The  Euthyphro  depends  for  its  dramatic  quality 
and  its  philosophic  point  on  the  contrasts  between  these  two  very  differently  pious 
men. 
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Jackson  also  wonders  if  Plato  could  be  showing  Socrates  at  prayer  in  order 
to  counter  the  charge  of  impiety  (p.  37).  I  shall  show  below  that  Plato  was 
concerned  to  defend  Socrates  from  this  charge,  but  he  did  so  above  all  by  showing 
him  to  be  pious  in  a  way  different  from  his  contemporaries,  namely,  his  practice 
of  dialectic  as  a  divine  service.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  shall  consider  the  less 
conventional  forms  of  Socrates'  piety. 
Beyond  orthopraxy 

There  are  other  manifestations  of  Socrates'  religiosity— his  dreams,  his 
personal  daimonion  and  his  response  to  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  first  two  could 
have  been  within  the  range  of  customary  behavior,  but  Socrates'  response  to  the 
daimonion  and  particularly  to  the  oracle  must  have  raised  questions  about  his 
conventionality.  I  will  argue  that  the  response  to  the  oracle,  while  cast  in  the 
form  of  conventional  behavior,  actually  shattered  it. 

In  the  Crito  there  is  Socrates'  dream  of  a  beautiful  woman  dressed  in  white 

3 1 
robes— white  clothes  were  often  worn  in  religious  ceremonies    —who  tells  him,  in 

an  allusion  to  the  Iliad  (9.363),  that  he  will  be  in  Phthia  in  three  days  (itkah).  Also 

he  says  in  the  Apology  that  he  has  obeyed  the  god's  commands  that  have  been 

given  "in  oracles  and  dreams".    There  can  be  no  question  that  Plato's  Socrates 

interpreted  some  if  not  all  dreams  as  divine  messages.   In  this  he  would  not  have 

differed  from  some  of  his  contemporaries  (see  Mikalson,  ch.  6,  "Divination,"  pp. 


^^ee  Numa  Denis  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  The  Ancient  City;  A  Study  on  the 
Religion,  Laws,  and  Institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  translated  by  Willard  Small 
in  1873  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  n.d.),  p.  ^5,  who  writes: 
"White  was  the  color  of  the  vestments  in  all  the  religious  acts."  Also  Nilsson, 
Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Religion  (Muenchen:  CH.  Bech'sche  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  19^1),  p.  83.  Guthrie  cites  a  fragment  of  Euripides'  Cretans,  which 
depict  a  wild  ritual.  The  last  four  lines  of  the  fragment  have  the  devotee  affirm: 
"Clothed  in  raiment  all  white,  I  shun  the  birth  of  men  nor  touch  the  coffins  of  the 
dead,  and  keep  myself  from  the  eating  of  food  which  had  life."  Then  Guthrie 
comments:  "The  colour  of  clothing  was  important,  as  symbolizing  purity,  .  .  ." 
(Orpheus  and  Greek  Religion  (New  York:  W.W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.,  1966),  p. 
199). 
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39-'f9).      But   his  peculiar   response   to   the   dreams,  as  with  the  oracles,  was 
unconventional.     (I  shall  make  this  point  clear  in  my  discussion  of  the  Delphic 
oracle  below.) 

Socrates'  daimonion,  his  personal  spirit,  is  also  a  link  with  his  contem- 
poraries' religious  experience.^^  The  classic  text  in  this  regard  is  Apology  31cd, 
where,  in  explaining  why  he  had  busied  himself  in  others'  private  affairs  but  never 
ventured  into  public  service,  he  says:  "The  reason  for  this  is  what  you  have  often 
heard  me  say,  that  there  has  come  to  me  something  divine  or  spiritual,  like  a 
voice,  ...  It  began  in  my  childhood,  a  sort  of  voice,  which,  when  it  occurs,  always 
turns  me  away  from  that  which  I  intend  to  do,  never  towards."^-'  Given  Socrates' 
use  of  the  verb  gignomai.  "occurs"  or  "happens",  and  his  use  of  theion,  "divine", 
and  daimonion,  "spiritual"  ("daimonic"  has  the  wrong  connotation  in  English),  I  do 
not  agree  with  Beckman,  who  says,  "This  'divine  action'  is  nothing  'supernatural'  in 
the  sense  that  its  meaning  is  hidden  to  natural  thought  processes"  (p.  17).  This 
misses  the  point.  Yes,  the  sign's  meaning  is  clear,  but,  no,  its  origin  and  timing 
are  without  natural  explanation.  Socrates  clearly  says  it  just  happens  and  it  is 
divine  or  spiritual.  If  it  is  not  supernatural,  it  is  surely  extraordinary,  perhaps 
even  extra-natural.  Beckman  is  also  wrong  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  part  of 
Socrates'  philosophy.  Admittedly  it  is  not  a  source  of  positive  knowledge—either 
in  his  philosophizing  or  his  personal  life.  But  the  divine  sign  did  prevent  him  from 
leaving  a  place  where  he  subsequently  engaged  in  an  eristic  exercise  (Euthydemus 
272e).    Nor  did  it  oppose  him,  which  he  notes,  in  his  appearance  before  the  court, 


32 

I  have  chosen  to  transliterate  "daimonion"  rather  than  translating  it. 

Although  I  identify  it  in  the  text  as  "his  personal  spirit",  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  spirit  had  personality.    It  was  a  "divine  sign"  or  "divine  something"  that 

;  came  to  him  (see  Burnet,  pp.  15-17;  Mikalson  on  divination,  pp.  39-^9;  and  Adkins, 

i;  "Greek  Religion",  pp.  W2-Wt^). 
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l^.:  For   other  references  to  the  daimonion  see  Euthyphro  3c,  Theaetetus 

f^[;  151a,  Euthydemus  272e  and  Phaedrus  242c.  -    . 
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either  in  his  appearing  or  in  what  he  had  to  say  (Apology  40ab).  Socrates' 
daimonion  is  inseparable  from  the  man  and  the  philosopher.  As  such  it  was  not 
the  divine  sign  that  would  have  troubled  his  contemporaries.  They  could  have  ac- 
cepted that.  What  bothered  the  Athenians  were  the  troublesome  things  the  dai- 
monion permitted  him  to  do. 

Equally  interesting  as  an  extraordinary  or  supernatural  phenomenon  and 
even  more  significant  for  his  philosophy  was  his  response  to  the  Delphic 
oracle.  The    oracle    was    a    manifestly    religious    cuid    not    unexceptional 

phenomenon  in  Socrates'  day.  What  was  remarkable,  however,  was  his  response  to 
it.  His  interpretation  of  the  oracle  and  his  actions  in  conforming  to  it  were  not 
only  idiosyncratic  but  unusual.  Socrates  eventually  claimed  that  in  response  to 
the  oracle  he  served  his  god  by  practicing  philosophy.  It  would  not  have  been 
unknown  for  an  Athenian  to  have  claimed  divine  authority  or  to  have  served  a  god, 
but  it  was  without  precedent  that  one  claimed  to  do  so  by  engaging  in  a 
relentlessly  rational  activity— dialectic. 

There  are  several  passages  in  the  Apology  where  Socrates  claims  that  his 

characteristic  activity  of  cross-examining  people  in  public  on  the  nature  of  the 

various  excellences—courage,  justice,  piety,  wisdom,  moderation,  truth,  beauty, 

love— was  his  way  of  serving  his  god  (20e-23b,  29b-31c,  35cd  and  37e-38b).   I  will 

defer  discussion  of  the  manner  of  his  divine  service,  focusing  now  on  his  religious 

understanding  of  his  way  of  life.     Two  passages  will  suffice  to  show  Socrates' 

understanding  that  his  practice  of  philosophy  was  divine  service: 

Gentlemen,  I  am  your  very  grateful  and  devoted  servant,  but  I  owe  a 
greater  obedience  to  God  than  to  you,  and  so  long  as  I  draw  breath 
and  have  my  faculties,  I  shall  never  stop  practicing  philosophy  and 
exhorting  you  and  elucidating  the  truth  for  everyone  I  meet. 


For  a  discussion  of  Socrates  and  the  Delphic  Oracle,  see  H.W.  Parke  and 
D.E.W.  Wormell,  The  Delphic  Oracle  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1956),  1.^01-^05), 
and  Beckman,  pp.  69-76. 
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In  response  to  the  hypothetical  possibility  that  he  mind  his  own  business,  ceasing 

to  engage  in  public  philosophy,  he  replied  that  "it  would  be  disobedience  to  God" 

to  say  that  he  would  "mind  his  own  business"  and  they  would  not  believe  he  was 

serious. 

If  on  the  other  hand  I  tell  you  that  to  let  no  day  pass  without  dis- 
cussing goodness  and  all  the  other  subjects  about  which  you  hear  me 
talking  and  examining  both  myself  and  others  is  really  the  very  best 
thing  that  a  man  can  do,  and  that  life  without  this  sort  of  exami- 
nation is  not  worth  living,  you  will  be  even  less  inclined  to  believe 
me.  3^ 

There  can  be  no  question  that  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  in  the  Apology  Socrates 
understood  his  characteristic  conduct  to  be  divinely-commissioned.  There  can 
also  be  no  question,  given  his  fate,  that  many  if  not  most  Athenians  regarded  his 
piety  as  unacceptable.  Whatever  the  orthopraxic  elements  of  his  piety  were,  they 
were  overshadowed  by  his  philosophic  religion.  His  critical  religiosity  was  ulti- 
mately too  much  for  his  contemporaries  to  endure. 
Socrates'  theism 

Socrates  does  not  name  his  god.  In  the  Apology,  however,  he  calls  as  his 
witness,  the  god  at  Delphi  (20c).  This  would  be  Apollo,  but  Socrates  does  not  utter 
his  name  here  or  elsewhere  in  the  Apology.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  Euthydemus 
passage  (302d)  Apollo  Patr5os,  Zeus  Herkeios  cind  Athena  Phratia  are  mentioned 
(but  perhaps  not  owned  as  gods).  Originally  separate,  Apollo  PatrSos  and  Apollo 
Pythios,  the  god  at  Delphi,  were  gradually  assimilated,  because  "it  was  assumed 
that  because  of  having  begotten  Ion  the  Pythian  Apollo  was  in  a  special  sense  the 
paternal  god  of  the  Athenians"  (Parke  and  Wormell,  1.262).  Socrates  expressly 
says  in  Euthydemus  302cd:   "ours  is  Apollo  Patroos  because  of  Ion's  parentage." 
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^The  first  passage  is  Apology  29d;  the  second  37e-38a.    Both  translations 


are  by  Tredennick. 
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As  we  shall  see,  there  are  those  who  would  regard  Socrates'  god  as  the 
forms  or  nous,  "mind"  or  "soul",  but  they  must  do  so  in  the  face  of  these  counter- 
vailing passages.  There  are  additional  reasons  not  to  discount  Socrates'  anthropo- 
morphism and  even  polytheism.  To  be  sure  in  the  Apology  he  speaks  of  one  god, 
which  he  usually  leaves  undesignated.  But  reference  to  a  single  god  in  polytheistic 
Athens  would  have  not  ruled  out  belief  in  and  worship  of  other  gods.  It  just  so 
happens  that  it  was  Apollo  who  commissioned  him,  and  so  it  is  this  god  he  talks 
about. 

Henry  Teloh,  in  an  unpublished  cind  undated  paper,  "Psychagogia  in  the 
Euthyphro",  but  which  on  the  basis  of  internal  dating  was  written  not  prior  to 
1981,  argues  that  Socrates  tries  in  the  Euthyphro  to  lead  his  conversation  partner 
by  suggestion  and  other  indirect  means  to  a  more  elevated  view  of  divinity, 
namely,  that,  contrary  to  Euthyphro's  Homeric-Hesiodic  view,  the  gods  are  good 
(p.  16).  If  he  is  correct,  then  Socrates  retained  the  anthropomorphic  polytheism  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  was  not  the  ontological  status  of  Euthyphro's  gods  that 
troubled  Socrates,  it  was  their  moral  inadequacies.  This  would  square  with  the 
Euthydemus  text  and  would  not  contradict  the  Apology. 

Indeed  the  Apology  may  require  an  anthropomorphic  polytheism,  for 
Socrates  speaks  of  his  god  as  a  personal  being.  For  instance,  he  says  that  he  has 
been  appointed  by  his  god  as  a  gadfly  to  the  great  horse  Athens,  and  if  his  fellow 
citizens  dispense  with  him,  this  god  will  send  another  to  take  his  place  (30e-31a). 
Also  he  argues  that  one  cannot  believe  in  the  spiritUcil  and  the  divine  without 
believing  in  "spirits,  gods  and  heroes"  (27e-28a).  Socrates,  as  we  have  seen,  be- 
lieved in  a  spiritual,  uncanny  nay-saying  voice  as  an  occasional  message  from  his 
god.  This  text  indicates  that  he  may  also  have  believed  in  heroes,  those  demi-gods 
who  were  the  offspring  of  gods  and  humans  (see  also  Cratylus  398d).  At  any  rate 
he  speaks  of  "spirits,  gods  and  heroes"  together.    The  heroes  were  clearly  beings, 
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and  so,  without  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  I  think  we  should  construe  "gods"  as 
meaning  "beings"  also.  According  to  the  standard  lexicon  we  should  not 
necessarily  understand  daimonas,  which  I  have  translated  "spirits",  as  beings,  for 
daim5n  sometimes  means  "divine  power"  as  distinguished  from  theos  as  a  god  in 
person.  Thus  a  better  translation  might  be  "divine  powers,  gods  and  heroes". 
Even  so  the  understanding  of  gods  and  heroes  in  this  passage  as  more  than  human 
beings,  the  former  completely  so,  the  latter  partially  so,  would  still  hold. 

Thus  the  evidence  in  the  Euthyphro  and  Apology  clearly  points  to  Socrates 
as  having  anthropomorphic  and  polytheistic  beliefs.  It  is  a  mistake  then  to  re- 
construct his  theism  along  impersonal  and  naturalistic  lines,  recasting  his  god  as 
nous  or  the  soul  or  the  forms  or  even  taking  his  god  to  be  the  only  deity.  Whether 
his  theology  was  supernaturalistic  is  unclear,  for  this  is  to  ask  an  anachronistic 
question.  His  deities  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  a  part  of  the  natural  world;  yet  they 
are  not  entirely  removed  from  this  world  either.  Thus  I  have  fudged  the  issue  by 
speaking  of  his  divine  sign  as  extraordinary  or  extra-natural.  I  now  extend  this 
fudging  judgment  to  his  theology  generally. 

Socrates'  Critical  Religion 
Having  positioned  Socrates  in  his  religious  milieu,  I  now  want  (1)  to  say 
something  more  about  his  philosophy  and  (2)  to  say  precisely  in  what  way  it  was 
religious.  I  can  do  so  by  returning  to  the  Euthyphro,  reading  it  in  relation  to  the 
Apology.  Since  the  Euthyphro  is  in  Cohen's  words,  "a  clear  example  of  a  Socratic 
definitional  dialogue"  (Vlastos,  p.  158),  I  can  accomplish  my  first  objective  by 
examining  the  Euthyphro.    But,  in  returning  to  the  Euthyphro,  I  can  also  fulfill  (2) 
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by  following  the  Euthyphro's  internal  evidence  as  to  Socratic  piety  and  its  leads  to 
the  Apology.    By  reading  these  two  together  we  can  see  Socrates'  criticcil  religion 
clearly. 

What  Is  Piety? 

I  have  already  sketched  Euthyphro's  initial  responses  to  Socrates'  "What  Is 
piety?"  question.  Euthyphro  offered  an  example—his  prosecution  of  his  father  to 
clear  the  family  of  pollution—and  a  formally  acceptable  proposal— piety  is  what  is 
loved  by  (all)  the  gods.  Socrates,  as  we  have  seen,  criticized  Euthyphro's  first 
attempt  as  being  only  a  pointing  to  some  pious  acts  and  not  an  identification  of 
piety's  defining  characteristic.  Socrates  then  helped  Euthyphro  reformulate  his 
second  attempt— piety  is  what  is  god-loved— into  a  claim  that  piety  is  what  is 
loved  by  all  the  gods,  thus  eliminating  the  self -contradictory  possibility  that  piety 
is  both  god-loved  and  god-hated.  But  Socrates  does  not  find  the  reformulation 
acceptable  either. 

His  intricate  argument  against  taking  piety  to  be  what  all  the  gods  desire 
has  been  much  debated.  Hoerber,  for  instance,  thinks  Plato/Socrates  creates  "a 
straw  man"  and  "an  illogical  argument"  (p.  102ff);  whereas  Cohen  has  argued  that 
this  "central  argument"  of  the  dialogue  may  be  unclear,  but  should  be  taken  as 
supporting  the  conclusion  that  the  gods  are  ultimately  irrelevant  to  the  defining  of 
piety  (pp.  157-160  and  175). 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  formulation  of  the  argument  in  the  Euthyphro,  I 
think  the  difference  in  the  two  approaches  is  clear:  Euthyphro  looks  to  the  will  of 
the  gods;  Socrates  to  the  rationality  of  the  matter.  For  Euthyphro  it  is  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  gods,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  that  determine  what  something  is. 
For  Socrates  there  is  some  essential  characteristic  that  can  be  discovered  and 
expressed.    This  distinction,  however,  does  not  permit  us,  as  some  might  like,  to 
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dispense  with  the  gods  altogether.  At  least  for  Socrates  (and  Plato),  it  remained 
important  to  specify  what  piety,  that  is,  observance  of  one's  duties  toward  the 
gods,  was.  Socrates,  in  looking  for  a  characteristic  that  would  be  independent  of 
the  god's  likes,  nevertheless  sought  one  that  would  define  activities  that  would  be 
valued  by  them. 

The  difference  in  the  two  approaches  becomes  clearer  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  dialogue.  Socrates  now  takes  the  lead,  suggesting  that  piety  is  a  part  of 
justice  (12d).  This  enables  Euthyphro  to  supply  the  differentia  of  "service  to  the 
gods"  (12e).  We  now  have  a  genus— general  justice  (see  Aristotle,  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  Book  5)— and  a  differentia— service  to  the  gods.  While  formally  correct 
this  definition  has  problems  which  Socrates  quickly  seizes  on.  Since  to  serve 
someone  is  to  benefit  him  or  her,  what  benefit  do  the  gods  receive?  And  since  the 
gods  are  self-sufficient  in  Euthyphro's  view,  our  service  must  not  be  beneficial  in 
the  sense  of  improvement.  Euthyphro  then  amends  his  understanding  of  service  to 
mean  "assistance".  This  is  a  promising  solution,  Socrates  hints  (14d),  but  it  fails  jn 
the  dialogue  because  no  divine  work  can  be  identified.  Euthyphro  slips  away  from 
this  problem,  asserting  the  traditional  answer  that  piety  is  "prayer  and  sacrifice", 
which  preserves  the  family  and  the  state  (I'fb).  The  dialogue  continues  with  talk 
of  giving  and  receiving  and  the  disappointingly  circular  response  of  Euthyphro  that 
we  give  the  gods  what  they  want  (l^c-15b).  Socrates  notes  the  circularity  of 
Euthyphro's  answers  and  suggests  that  they  begin  the  inquiry  again,  for  Socrates 
will  for  his  part  never  give  up  until  he  knows  the  answer  (15cd). 

So  the  dialogue  ends  in  apparent  failure;  we  still  do  not  know  what  piety 
is.  But  as  many  commentators  have  pointed  out  the  failure  is  only  apparent:  if 
one  reads  between  the  lines,  one  can  find  the  hidden  definition.  Unfortunately  the 
discovered  answers  do  not  agree.  Some  think  piety  is  simply  justice  or  goodness, 
thus  eliminating  piety  as  a  category.    One  thinks  that  what  is  holy  is  dialectic; 
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thus  to  engage  in  the  just  man's  activity,  dialectic,  is  to  live  divinely.  This  also 
eliminates  piety,  for  there  are  now  no  gods  to  serve,  only  divine  lives  to  be  lived 
through  dialectical  activity.  Still  another  thinks  that  piety  is  the  apprehension  of 
the  Platonic  ideas.  Instead  of  no  answer  to  Socrates'  question  we  now  have  two 
claims  that  piety  is  either  something  else  or  non-existent  and  one  claim  that  piety 
is  Platonic  philosophy.  So  many  answers  are  really  no  answer  at  all. 

Moreover  we  will  not  have  an  answer  until  a  definition  can  be  proposed  that 
meets  the  dialogue's  criteria,  namely,  that  piety  is  that  part  of  justice  which 
assists  the  gods  and  is  able  to  specify  what  that  assistance  is.  Only  then  will  the 
Socratic-Platonic  answer  to  the  "What  is  piety?"  question  be  discovered.  In  the 
sections  that  follow  I  will  review  and  criticize  these  conflicting  answers  and 
finally  offer  an  answer  of  my  own  that  will  meet  the  conditions  I  have  stated.  My 
proposal  will  make  use  of  the  clues  within  the  Euthyphro  and  at  a  crucial  point 
turn  to  the  Apology.  By  reading  a  related  passage  in  the  latter  dialogue  in  con- 
nection with  the  Euthyphro's  problem  of  specifying  the  gods'  work,  I  will  be  able  to 
answer  this  question  and  thereby  construct  an  appropriate  definition  of  piety. 
Piety,  as  we  shall  see,  is  just  what  Socrates  was  doing:  engaging  in  criticism  of 
his  fellow  citizen's  (and  his  own)  beliefs  in  order  that  they  (and  he)  might  assist 
the  gods  in  their  efforts  to  promote  human  excellence. 

A  Critique  of  the  Proposed  Answers 

To  review  the  various  proposals  we  do  not  have  to  start  from  the  begin- 
ning. W.  Gerson  Rabinowitz  has  identified  both  the  interpreters  who  have  said  the 
dialogue  really  ends  in  failure  and  the  ones  who  have  said  there  is  a  definition 
between  the  lines.^'    He  has  also  provided  us  a  self-serving  but  useful  division  of 
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"Platonic  Piety:  An  Essay  Toward  the  Solution  of  an  Enigma",  Phronesis, 
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the  latter.  There  are  those  who  import  the  Republic's  idea  of  the  good  into  the 
dialogue  and  there  is  Rabinowitz,  who  thinks  that  the  Republic's  identification  of 
nous  with  deity  is  the  solution  to  the  Euthyphro  problem.  I  will  insert  another 
possibility  between  these  two  and  consider  them  in  order.  Then  in  the  next 
section  I  will  present  still  a  fourth  possibility  which  I  will  argue  is  superior  to 
these  first  three. 
Piety  is  justice  or  goodness 

Frederick  Rosen,  Beckman  and  Taylor  *  argue  for  the  identification  of 
piety  with  justice  (Rosen  and  Beckman)  or  justice-goodness  (Taylor).  Of  course 
the  two  values  are  closely  related  in  Platonic  doctrine.  These  commentators  are 
able  to  eliminate  piety  in  favor  of  justice-goodness,  because  no  divine  work  is 
found  in  the  Euthyphro.  Thus  they  are  arguing  that  there  is  an  answer  to  the 
"What  is  piety?"  question—piety  is  justice  or  goodness—but  it  is  in  effect  a 
negative  one.  The  answer— piety  is  really  justice  or  goodness— eliminates  any 
distinctively  god-oriented  activity. 

One  problem  with  such  an  identification  is  that  it  does  not  take  seriously 
Socrates'  anthropomorphic,  polytheistic  theology  and  his  concern  to  assist  the  gods 
in  their  work.  To  reduce  piety  to  justice  is  to  deny  or  overlook  that  there  can  be 
divine  work  in  which  one  can  engage.  If  such  work  could  be  identified,  then  this 
reductive  move  would  not  be  necessary.  The  interpretation  now  being  considered 
cdso  does  not  take  seriously  the  Euthyphro's  search  for  a  definition  of  piety  and 
the  implication  that  Socrates  in  his  pursuit  of  moral  definitions  is  pious. 
Admittedly  the  dialogue,  on  the  surface,  ends  in  failure.  But  the  whole  point  in 
reading  between   the  lines  is  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  posed  by  the 
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Significance    of    Socrates'    Thought,    pp.    'f9-5'f;    and    Taylor,    "The   End   of   the 

Euthyphro",  pp.  109-18. 
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dialogue.    If  one  were  to  argue  for  a  negative  conclusion,  then  one  would  have  to 
also  eliminate  the  clues  within  the  dialogue  that  point  to  a  positive  answer. 

The  first  indication  of  a  positive  outcome  is  the  interlude  (at  llbe),  where 
Euthyphro  accuses  Socrates  of  being  like  Daedalus  in  causing  his  (Euthyphro's) 
statements  to  shift  when  criticized  by  Socrates.  With  regard  to  interludes  such  as 
this,  Burnet  observes,  "We  are  to  understand  that  everything  that  has  preceded  is 
merely  introductory,  and  that  the  positive  result  of  the  dialogue  (so  far  as  it  has 
one)  will  be  found  in  the  second  part."-^  Then  he  comments  with  regard  to  the 
Euthyphro;  'That  is  why  Socrates  now  asks  leading  questions"  (p.  50).  The  inter- 
lude signals  us  to  watch  for  a  possible  positive  result.  Even  more  to  the  point  are 
the  following  clues:  One,  we  are  given  a  genus,  justice,  and  a  differentia,  service 
of  the  gods.  Two,  Socrates  says  at  one  point,  "Why,  you  veered  away  then  just  at 
the  critical  moment  when,  if  you  had  answered  me,  I  should  have  had  by  now  all 
the  information  that  I  wanted  from  you  about  piety"  (Uc;  Tredennick).  And  three, 
"the  critical  moment"  is  the  failure  to  say  what  the  work  of  the  gods  is.  If  we 
could  specify  the  gods'  work  and  relate  it  to  the  suggested  genus  and  differentia, 
then  we  would  not  need  to  resort  to  the  questionable  interpretative  procedure  of 
eliminating  the  term  to  be  defined,  particularly  when  Socrates  and  Plato  have  so 
much  invested  in  its  definition. 
Dialectic  is  holy 

Another  piety-eliminating  move  has  been  put  forward.  I  consider  it 
because  it  puts  the  focus  where  it  ought  to  be,  on  Socrates'  practice  of 
philosophy.  However  it  does  not  keep  straight  the  distinction  between  piety  as 
religious  observance  and  ultimacy  as  that  which  animates  piety.  It  confuses  piety, 
divinity  and  dialectic. 
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Daniel  Anderson's  interpretation  of  the  Euthyphro  elevates  "dialectic  itself 

to  the  position  of  ultimacy",  arguing  that  "by  the  end  of  the  dialogue",  piety  has 

"taken  on  a  number  of  deific  characteristics": 

The  gods  submit  themselves  to  it;  religion  must  be  submitted  to  it  by 
men;  it  is  the  only  thing  that  is  ultimate  in  the  lives  of  men.  Obedi- 
ence to  it  brings  justice  and  harmony  into  human  relations.  Dis- 
obedience to  it  allows  Euthyphro  to  prosecute  his  father,  the 
Athenians  to  prosecute  Socrates,  states  to  war  among  themselves, 
and  even  causes  the  ludicrous  and  humiliating  wars  among  the  gods. 
In  this  sense,  disobedience  to  the  dialectic  leads  to  the  worst  forms 
of  immortality  and  brings  down  judgments  that  reduce  the  gods  to 
low  comedy,  men  to  tragedy. ^^ 

This  analysis  takes  the  opposite  tack  from  that  of  the  preceding  interpreters,  who 

eliminated    piety    as    a    category    distinct    from    justice.       Instead    Anderson's 

reconstruction,   in   making  philosophy  divine,  elevates  this  activity  of  the  just 

person  to  sacredness.^^    Thus  it  collapses  the  distinction  in  the  Euthyphro  and  the 

Apology  between  the  gods  and  their  service,  making  just  conduct  itself  holy.  This 

also  has  the  effect  of  eliminating  piety  as  a  category,  for  now  there  is  no  service 

of  the  divine,  only  activity  which  is  divine. 

Piety  is  philosophy,  but  Platonic  ideas  are  what  is  divine 

Rabinowitz  correctly  focuses  on  Socratic  dialectic  as  piety,  but  imports  the 

later  Platonic  notion  of  divine  nous,  the  soul's  ability  to  apprehend  forms,  into  the 

Euthyphro.    He  thinks  he  is  warranted  in  doing  this  because  Socrates'  use  of  nous 

(at  l*d)  is  to  be  taken  as  a  cryptic  allusion  to  the  later  Platonic  doctrine.    In 

answer  to  the  question  of  why  Plato  did  not  have  Socrates  speak  more  clearly, 

Rabinowitz  replies:     Had  Plato  "wished  to  declare  that  god  is  nous  and  genuine 

piety  philosophy",  then  "he  would  have  been  forced  to  write  not  a  Euthyphro,  but  a 

Republic  and  a  Timaeus  to  support  his  views"  (p.  118). 


'^^"Socrates'  Concept  of  Piety",  p.  5. 

Vaught's  interpretation  is  similarly  tainted  by  his  regarding  reflection  as 
ultimate  for  Socrates  (p.  I't'ff). 
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While  I  agree  that  Socratic  piety  is  philosophy,  I  question  the  assertion  that 
Socrates  understood  his  god  to  be  nous.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  importation  of 
later  Platonic  doctrine  into  a  Socratic  dialogue.  Moreover  the  "cryptic"  phrase  at 
IW  will  not  bear  the  freight  Rabinowitz  gives  it.  All  the  word  nous,  "mind",  there 
means  is  "attention"  and  is  so  taken  by  Tredennick,  whose  translation  reads:  "I  am 
a  passionate  admirer  of  your  wisdom  and  keep  my  attention  upon  it,  so  no  word  of 
yours  falls  to  the  ground".  Rabinowitz  refers  to  some  unnamed  commentators  who 
read  the  result  clause,  in  Tredennick's  translation,  "so  no  word  of  your  falls  to  the 
ground",  as  meaning  both  "will  not  be  rendered  invalid"  and  "nothing  which  you 
;  (Euthyphro)  say  will  be  lost  or  thrown  away  upon  me  (Socrates)".   Then  he  asserts 

correctly  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  words  "upon  me"  in  the  Greek,  but  he 
argues  misleadingly  that  Socrates'  paying  attention  to  Euthyphro's  words  is  an 
affirmation  of  their  validity  (Rabinowitz,  p.  HI).  Whoever  has  commented  thus 
has  created  a  false  problem.  As  Tredennick's  translation  reads,  there  is  no  pro- 
blem. Socrates,  speaking  ironically,  is  saying  that  since  he  has  placed  himself 
under  Euthyphro's  tutelage  (see  5a),  he  must  pay  attention  to  his  words,  not  al- 
lowing any  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Rabinowitz  has  created  a  puzzle,  not  Plato,  and 
thus  there  is  no  cryptic  phrase  that  suggests  a  need  for  the  later  Platonic  doctrine 
of  divine  nous  to  be  read  into  the  dialogue. 

Nevertheless  Rabinowitz  has  two  good  suggestions:  (1)  The  divine  is  not 
the  good  of  the  Republic,  and  (2)  Socratic  piety  is  dialectic  (p.  120)  or  philosophy 
(p.  119).  It  may  even  be  that  the  logic  of  Socrates'  philosophy  requires  that  the 
divine  be  a  rational  order,  but  this  would  imply,  to  use  Platonic  language,  that  the 
divine  is  the  forms  and  not  nous,  which  Rabinowitz  understands  as  the  soul's 
ability  to  apprehend  the  forms  (p.  117).  But  for  Socrates  the  god  that  is  to  be 
%  assisted  by  dialectic  is  not  nous,  and  I  doubt,  given  Socrates'  other  religious  views, 

i;  that  it  is  the  forms.    Rabbinowitz  is  as  guilty  of  eisegesis  as  those  who  import  the 
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Republic's  good  into  the  dialogue.    Concerned  to  refute  them,  and  unaware  of  an 
alternative,  he  makes  a  similar  mistake. 
Piety  and  philosophy 

Rabinowitz  suggested  that  piety  can  be  identified  as  a  distinct  activity,  but 
his  and  related  definitons  fail  to  show  that  piety  is  a  part  of  justice.  I  will  now 
look  at  a  view  similar  to  Rabinowitz's  because  it  introduces  an  important  element 
in  the  understanding  of  piety  which  I  will  develop  below,  an  understanding  that 
will  show  piety  to  be  a  part  of  (general)  justice. 

3an  H.  Bilts  also  makes  piety  philosophy,  an  activity  that  also  serves  the 
divine  in  the  human.  But  he  makes  the  indwelling  deity  one's  soul.  Thus  piety  is 
"caring  properly  for  one's  soul".'*^  This  suggestion,  once  we  de-theologize  the  soul 
and  show  the  relation  of  soul-tendence  to  the  gods'  work  and  to  justice,  will  be 
useful.  As  it  stands,  this  move  fails  for  the  same  reason  that  Rabbinowitz's  move 
failed.  3ust  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Socrates  of  the  Euthyphro  regarded 
"0"s  as  divine,  so  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  thought  the  soul  divine. 

To  be  sure,  if  nous  or  the  soul's  task  was  the  apprehension  of  forms  and 
either  was  divine,  then  we  would  have  identified  a  divine  task.  And  piety- 
philosophy  could  assist  in  that  task.  But  neither  is  divine  in  the  Euthyphro.  More- 
over, how  is  piety-phUosophy  a  part  of  justice?  Also  this  theory  would,  if  we 
retained  the  deity-piety  languague,  make  for  an  awkward  relationship.  For,  if  the 
deity  is  the  soul's  ability  to  apprehend  the  forms  and  piety  is  the  soul's  activity  of 
form-apprehension,  then  we  would  have  to  understand  the  activity  to  be  a  service 
of  the  ability. 


"The  Holy   and  the  Human:     An  Interpretation  of  Plato's  Euthyphro". 
Apeiron.  1*  (June  1980),  33.  
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A  New  Form  of  Piety 

Anyone  who  would  defend  the  piety-is-a-part-of  justice  thesis  must  be  able 
to  specify  the  gods'  work.  Otherwise  justice  is  indivisible  and  piety  collapses  into 
justice  as  a  whole.  Piety  would  then  be  just  a  quaint  way  of  speaking.  There  may 
be  gods,  but  we  could  not  serve  or  assist  them;  thus  piety  would  be 
indistinguishable  from  other  obligations.  There  would  be  no  distinguishing 
characteristic  that  shows  what  part  of  general  justice  piety  is.  What  is  needed  is 
an  interpretation  that  takes  seriously  Socrates'  distinction  betwen  the  gods  and 
their  service  and  his  understanding  of  piety  as  a  part  of  justice.  We  must  be  able 
to  specify  what  the  work  of  the  gods  is.  And  we  must  be  able  to  say  how 
assistance  in  this  work  is  a  part  of  justice. 

Although   Vaught's  analysis   is   at   times  overwrought  with   metaphysical 

language  and  he  occasionally  deifies  Socrates'  critical  method,  he  rightly  sees 

Euthyphro  and  Socrates  as  exhibiting  contrasting  forms  of  piety: 

Euthyphro  and  Socrates  disagree  in  the  most  radical  terms  about 
what  is  essential  for  a  proper  definition  of  piety  and  for  an  adequate 
conception  of  human  wholeness:  on  the  one  hand,  tradition,  rite,  and 
ritual;  on  the  other,  philosophical  reflection  that  is  directed  pri- 
marily toward  the  future.^-^ 

If  we  take  the  suggestion  that  there  are  contrasting  pieties  in  the  Euthyphro,  then 

we  would  be  looking  for  counterparts  in  Socrates'  understanding  to  Euthyphro's 

model  of  gods,  their  work  and  our  service.   For  him  the  gods  were  the  Olympians, 

their  work  the  preservation  of  households  and  the  state  and  the  service  expected 

of  us  prayer  and  sacrifice.   What  are  the  counterparts  in  Socrates? 

The  easy  answers  are  the  commissioning  god  of  the  Apology  and  dialectical 

inquiry,  which  correspond  to  Euthyphro's  Olympian  gods  and  praying-sacrificing 

piety.   The  stumbling  block  is  the  counterpart  to  the  gods'  work.  One  might  think, 


^"^The  Quest  for  Wholeness,  p.  146. 
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as  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  justice.  If  so,  it  would  be  similar  to  Euthyphro's  preser- 
vation of  family  and  state.  But,  as  we  have  also  seen,  the  view  that  piety  is 
assisting  in  the  work  of  justice  by  means  of  dialectic  tends  to  erase  the  distinction 
between  piety  and  justice.  What  is  distinctively  pious  about  dialectic?  How  does 
pious  justice  differ  from  justice  simpliciter?  What  we  need  is  a  precise  statement 
of  divine  work  which  dialectical  piety  can  assist,  one  that  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  justice. 

If  we  look  at  Bilts's  suggestion  that  piety  is  caring  for  what  is  divine  in  the 
human,  that  is,  the  soul,  and  his  supporting  reference.  Apology  28b-30c,  especially 
29c-30b,  we  will  find  the  answer.  I  have  rejected  that  part  of  his  suggestion  which 
regards  the  soul  as  divine,  but  there  is  merit  in  his  reminder  that  Socratic  philos- 
ophy is  a  caring  for  the  soul. 

In  the  Euthyphro  Socrates  and  Euthyphro  were  unable  to  specify  the  assis- 
tance (hyperesia,  14d)  that  we  could  render  to  the  gods,  because  no  divine  work 
could  be  specified.  In  the  Apology  we  find  the  same  word  used  in  reference  to 
Socrates'  god-commissioned  dialectical  activity.  Speaking  of  the  questioning, 
examining  and  testing  of  those  he  encountered,  he  assures  the  jury  that  this  "is 
what  my  God  commands,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  no  greater  good  has  ever  befallen 
you  in  this  city  than  my  service  (hyperesian)  to  my  God"  (30a;  Tredennick).  The 
dialectical  activity  we  find  displayed  in  the  Euthyphro  we  find  here  designated  as 
assistance  of  his  god.  But  to  what  end  is  this  service?  What  divine  work  does  it 
further?  The  point  that  Socrates  is  trying  to  make  is  that  his  critical  activity  is 
aimed  at  showing  his  fellow  Athenians  that  their  "chief  concern"  should  not  be  for 
"their  bodies  or  their  possessions"  but  what  is  "best  for  their  souls". 

Conventional  religion  consisted  of  prayer  and  sacrifice,  tending  to  the  gods, 
in  order  that,  in  time  of  need,  the  gods  would  intercede  in  the  pious  person's 
behalf  or  give  useful  advice.    As  we  saw  earlier,  the  principal  concerns  were  for 
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help  in  war  and  agriculture  at  the  public  level  and  for  aid  in  the  private  matters  of 
health,  safety,  honor,  justice  and  wealth.  Thus  conventional  religion  understood 
the  gods  to  be  concerned  with,  to  use  Socrates'  crass  wording,  the  Athenians' 
"bodies  and  possessions".  The  gods  existed  for  human  welfare.  Even  Euthyphro's 
nobler  language  of  "household  and  state  preservation"  understands  the  gods  to  be 
concerned  with  human  welfare. 

Socrates  also  thinks  that  the  work  of  the  gods  is  the  care  of  humanity,  but 
he  thinks  the  conventional  materialistic  focus  is  misplaced.  The  gods  primary 
concern—and  what  ours  should  be— is  the  care  of  our  souls  or  human  excellence 

(arete).     This  connection  of  soul-care  and  arete  is  made  clear  in  the  often- 

titi 
mistranslated      accompanying  statement,  which  Socrates  continually  proclaims  in 

his  efforts  to  re-direct  his  fellow  citizens'  attention.  Following  Burnet  we  should 
translate  the  sentence  in  this  way:  "Not  from  wealth  comes  excellence  (arete), 
but  it  is  excellence  (arete)  that  makes  money  and  everything  else  good  for  men, 
both  privately  and  publicly"  (30b).  What  could  be  more  plausible  for  the  Socrates 
we  encounter  in  Plato's  dialogues?  Human  excellence  is  the  gods'  and  his  supreme 
concern.  This  is  that  in  which  he  would  assist  them  and  would  have  his  contem- 
poraries take  up  as  well.  But  arete  is  not  isolated.  It  makes  "money  and  every- 
thing else  good  for  men,  both  privately  and  publicly".  Socrates  shares  his  contem- 
poraries' understanding  of  what  is  good,  but  he  realizes  that  it  is  only  areteic- 
based  households  and  states  that  are  good.  So  in  the  place  of  Euthyphro's 
Olympian  gods,  their  concern  for  our  material  welfare  and  our  service  of  prayer 
and  sacrificing,  we  have  Socrates'  good  god(s)  whose  concern  is  also  for  home  and 


For   instance,   Tredennick's   translation   runs:      "Wealth   does  not  bring 

goodness,   but  goodness   brings   wealth   and   every   other   blessing,   both   to  the 

y'  individual  and  the  State"  (30b).    Burnet  observes,  "This  is  a  case  where  interlaced 

^.  order  may  seriously  mislead",  for  virtuous  Socrates  was  in  no  financial  position  to 

^:"   ,  claim  that  arete  produced  wealth  (p.  12^^). 
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state.    But  for  Socrates  home  and  state  must  be  preserved  on  the  basis  of  human 
excellence,  which  can  only  be  achieved  through  a  critical  method. 

We  can  now  see  the  relation  of  piety  and  justice.  If  justice,  as  we  learn 
most  fully  in  the  Republic,  is  the  harmonious  functioning  of  the  soul's  various 
parts,  then  piety  is  a  specific  and  crucial  cultivation  of  this  harmony.  We  come  to 
an  understanding  and  realization  of  wisdom,  courage  and  moderation  in  our  per- 
sonalities and  eventually  in  our  households  and  political  life  through  critical 
activity.  This  is  a  divine  service  for  us,  replacing  the  traditional  piety  of  prayer, 
sacrifice  and  divination.  If  general  justice  is  right  relationships,  piety  is  the  right 
relationship  one  has  with  the  gods,  a  relationship  in  which  one  assists  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  divinely-willed  and  morally-based  society  by  means  of  philosophy. 

Admittedly,  there  is  potential  confusion  between  special  justice  (right 
relationships  of  humans  with  one  another)  and  piety  (assisting  the  gods  in  creating 
a  moral  society  through  a  dialectically-developed  arete),  because  one's  morally 
educative  efforts  occur  in  the  context  of  human  affairs  and  result  in  a  harmonious 
human  society.  Piety  differs  from  special  justice,  however,  by  being  its  enabler, 
that  is,  philosophy.  It  is  of  course  a  part  of  general  justice,  for,  as  the  means  to 
special  justice,  it  is  itself  just.  Perhaps  this  chart  will  make  the  matter  clear: 
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Conclusion 

For  us  to  see  it  clearly,  Socrates'  philosophical  religion  must  be 
disentangled  from  his  orthopraxy.  It  is  not  at  all  obvious  and  his  dialectical 
activity  can  easily  be  seen  as  just  philosophy.  But  by  viewing  him  as  we  have  we 
can  see  that  he  was  a  philosopher  who  was  religious  in  his  practice  of  philosophy. 
Seen  from  this  perspective,  clearly  Socrates  was  pious,  that  is,  religious,  as  a 
dialectician-philosopher.  By  solving  the  definition-problem  of  the  Euthyphro,  I 
have  been  able  to  show  that  the  religion  of  Socrates  in  which  we  are  interested 
consisted  of  his  effort  to  cultivate  arete  in  his  fellow  citizens  and  himself.  This 
piety  was  done  in  the  service  of  the  good  god  (Apollo)  who  had  commissioned 
him.  Socrates  assisted  him  in  the  divine  task  of  preserving  home  and  state  on  the 
basis  of  arete. 

The  problem  with  Socrates  as  an  example  of  philosophy-as-religion  is  that 
there  are  extraneous,  in  the  sense  of  uncriticized,  elements.  Socrates  questioned 
various  human  practices,  but,  to  our  knowledge,  he  never  questioned  the  existence 
and  nature  of  the  gods.  We  may  infer  from  some  of  his  remarks  that  he  was 
sceptical  cind  disapproving  in  some  respects,  but  we  never  see  him  engaged  in 
criticism  of  the  gods.  Perhaps  because  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  or  the  lack 
of  an  acceptable  critical  tradition  on  which  to  build,  Socrates  was  not  as 
thorough-going  in  his  critical  reconstruction  of  religion  as  some  others  have 
been.  His  religion  and  his  philosophy  are  largely  co-terminous,  but  his  religion  is 
wider  than  his  philosophy.  I  have  included  him  in  this  study,  in  spite  of  this  "im- 
purity", because  he  is  the  first  possible  instance  of  a  philosopher  who  was  religious 
in  his  critical  practice.   He  was  this,  but  he  was  also  religious  in  other  ways. 

I  now  turn  to  a  philosopher  who  was  religious  in  his  own  practice  of  philoso- 
phy and  not  seriously  religious  in  any  other  aspect  of  his  life.  But  he  did,  as  a 
political  philosopher,   make  religious  proposals  for  non-philosophers,  and  he  did 
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occasionally  attend  Christian  religious  services.  Even  so,  Spinoza  is  worthy  of 
examination,  for  he  provides  us  with  an  example  of  a  very  different  type  of 
religio-philosopher.  Where  Socrates  was  relatively  un- metaphysical,  Spinoza  was 
a  metaphysician  par  excellence.  Where  the  theism  of  Socrates  is  difficult  to  make 
out,  Spinoza's  theism,  or,  more  precisely,  his  pantheism,  is  carefully  elaborated  in 
his  major  work. 


CHAPTER  THREE 
SPINOZA'S  RATIONAL  RELIGION 

Spinoza  has  been  interpreted,  as  many  have  pointed  out,  in  a  great  many, 
often  contradictory  ways.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  widely-read  philosopher  of  great 
range  and  subtlety  to  be  seen  as  a  reflection  or  foil  of  many  readers.  Bringing  to 
the  text  their  various  interests  and  attitudes,  they  come  away  with  views  that 
may  bear  little  resemblance  to  one  another.   Spinoza  has  been  accused  of  atheism, 

notably  by  his  early  critics,  and  has  also  been  described  as  "a  God-intoxicated 

1  9 

man".^      H.A.   Wolf  son  portrays  him  as  the  last  of  the  3ewish  medievals,     but 

Stuart  Hampshire  makes  him  more  accessible  to  the  twentieth  century,  presenting 

■a 

him  as  a  modern  European  metaphysician.  Of  course  he  has  long  been  regarded 
as  one  the  three  classical  Rationalists,  along  with  Descartes  and  Leibnitz.  Yet 
3on  Wetlesen  argues  that  he  was  a  sage-mystic.  Spinoza  defies  easy 
categorization. 


Novalis,  the  German  romemtic  poet,  wrote,  "Spinotza  ist  ein  gottrunkener 
Mensch."  This  is  cited  by  many  Spinoza  interpreters  and  may  be  found  in  various 
editions  of  Novalis'  works.  See,  for  example,  Hans-3oachim  Mahl  and  Richard 
Samuel  (editors),  Novalis;  Werke,  Tagebucher  und  Briefe  (Munich:  Carl  Hanser 
Verlag,  1978),  2.812. 

2 

The  Philosophy  of  Spinoza,  two  volumes  (Cleveland:  The  World  Publishing 

Company,  193^^). 

[v!-  Spinoza  (Baltimore:  Penguin  Books,  Inc..  1951). 

^'  The  Sage  and  the  Way:  Spinoza's  Ethics  of  Freedom  (Assen:  Van  Gorcum, 

^-  1979).    Seldom  has  more  been  written  on  less  textual  evidence  than  what  we  have 

in  this  'fOO-page  plus  book. 
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The  problem  may  be  compounded  in  Spinoza's  case  by  the  nature  of  his 
major  work— its  geometrical  style  and  seeming  lack  of  connection  to  his  life  and 
times.  The  owl  of  Minerva  may  fly  at  dusk,  but  Spinoza's  work  does  not  clearly 
reflect  his  culture.  To  be  sure  there  were  some— after  all  his  work  was  published 
in  his  lifetime  or  shortly  thereafter—who  appreciated  his  concern  for  reason  and 
tolerance,  but  there  were  many  more  who  resisted  mightily  what  he  had  to  say. 

Spinoza  would  have  us  read  his  major  work,  the  Ethics,-^  without  reference 
to  his  life  and  times.  It  is  presented  as  a  geometrical  demonstration,  complete 
with  definitions,  axioms,  propositions  and  proofs.  But  occasionally  in  the 
prefaces,  notes  and  appendices  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  intellectual  climate 
against  which  his  work  is  set  and  can  discern  his  own  intentions.  Using  these 
portions  of  the  Ethics  and  the  even  more  directly  written  correspondence,  we  can 
determine  his  problematic  and  purposes.  Then  we  should  be  able  to  read  the  book 
on  its  own  terms  and  in  its  proper  context. 

This  reading  will  reveal  the  conflicted  religious,  social,  political  and  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  and  the  metaphysical,  epistemological, 
ethical  and  religious  aims  of  the  Ethics.  Although  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  the  religious  character  of  his  philosophy,  I  will  not  suggest  that  this  is  the 
only  significant  dimension.  Spinoza's  concerns  were  also  ontological,  epistemo- 
logical, psychological,  ethical  and  political  (although  the  last  one  does  not  receive 
much  treatment  in  the  Ethics).  To  the  extent  that  he  was  religious,  however,  he 
was  so  through  his  rationalist  philosophy.  The  Ethics  in  its  entirety  can  be  read  as 


Written  during  the  period  from  1662  to  1675,  but  essentially  completed  by 
1663,  substantially  revised  in  the  early  seventies  and  published  in  November  of 
1677  following  his  death  in  February  of  that  year.  See  Henry  E.  Allison,  Benedict 
de  Spinoza  (Boston:  Twayne  Publishers,  1975),  pp.  26  and  31.  For  all  of  Spinoza's 
work  except  the  Short  Treatise  I  have  used  R.H.M.  Elwes  (editor  and  translator), 
The  Chief  Works  of  Benedict  de  Spinoza,  two  volumes  (originally  published,  1883; 
reprinted  New  York:  Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  1955). 
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a  religious  book.    This  understanding  of  the  religious  character  of  his  philosophy, 
moreover,  will  enable  us  to  see  why  his  work  has  been  so  variously  interpreted. 

It  is  my  intention  to  provide  a  brief  but  precise,  comprehensive  view  that 
will  enable  us  to  see  his  work  whole.   To  accomplish  this  perhaps  impossible  task  I 
will  first  review  the  various  interpretations  of  his  work,  then  I  will  move  to  a 
direct  examination  of  some  central  religio-philosophical  doctrines  of  the  Ethics. 
They  are  the  well  known  ones  of  Deus  sive  Natura,  "God  or  Nature",  and  amor  Dei 
intellectualis.  "the  intellectual  love  of  God",  as  well  as  the  less  well  known  ones  of 
scientia  intuitiva,  "intuitive  knowledge",  which  Spinoza  also  calls  "the  third  kind 
of  knowledge",  and  finally  his  unexpected  understanding  of  "eternity".    There  is 
much  else  in  the  Ethics,  but  the  doctrines  I  will  focus  on  are  sufficiently  central 
to  establish  the  religious  character  of  his  philosophy.    My  reading  will  be  open  to 
several  challenges:    One,  the  Ethics  cannot  be  read  as  an  expression  of  Spinoza's 
religiosity,  because  he  says  elsewhere  that  between  faith  and  philosophy  there  is 
neither  connection  nor  affinity,  two,  the  four  religio-philosophical  doctrines  I  have 
identified  are  not  central  to  the  Ethics,  and,  three,  his  religious  language  can  be 
eliminated.     I  will  deal  with  these  objections  during  the  course  of  the  chapter. 
The  novelty  of  my  interpretation  lies  not  so  much  in  my  contention  that  the  Ethics 
articulates  Spinoza's  personal   religion,   as   well   as  his  philosophy,   but   in  my 
focusing  on  this  claim  and  giving  it  some  specificity. 

Spinoza  and  Religion 
As  tempting  as  it  might  be  to  bypass  the  many,  diverse  views  of  Spinoza,  I 
shall  not  do  so,  for  there  is  merit  in  considering  them.    We  will  be  able  to  see,  as 
we  proceed  through  this  critical  survey,  not  only  what  is  at  stake  but  also  what 
these  varied  perspectives  suggest  in  the  way  of  a  coherent  understanding  of  the 
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"enigmatic"  Spinoza.  Ultimately  one  can  describe  his  philosophy  only  by  a 
careful,  contextual  consideration  of  his  work.  But  unless  one  knows  the  questions 
to  ask,  one  may  become  enmeshed  in  the  deductive  apparatus  of  the  Ethics  and 
fail  to  deal  with  the  central  concerns.  After  considering  the  wildly  varying 
interpretations  of  Spinoza's  religiosity  (or  lack  thereof),  I  shall  describe  some 
relevant  aspects  of  the  seventeenth  century  religious  and  political  situation. 
Without  this  context  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  some  of  Spinoza's 
apprehensions,  purposes,  beliefs  and  actions. 

The  Varied  Interpretations  of  Spinoza 

It  is  my  claim  that  Spinoza  is  best  understood  as  having  developed  a 
religious  rationalism.  This  is  not  a  novel  position,  but  it  is  one  that  has  not  been 
explored  carefully.  In  addition  to  this  religious  rationalism  interpretation  there 
are  several  rival  views  of  Spinoza's  relation  to  religion.  He  has  been  seen  as  an 
atheist,  a  philosopher  with  embarrassing  religious  views,  a  mystic  and  a  medieval 
religious  philosopher.  I  will  first  note  the  limited  critical  literature  that  pertains 
to  my  thesis,  then  survey  the  rival  views. 
The  unexplored  alternative 

There  are  several  philosophical  interpreters  who  have  noted  the  religious 
character  of  Spinoza's  philosophy.  Harold  H.  Joachim,  who  wrote  a  major  book  on 
Spinoza,  perceptively  observes:  "Philosophy  in  fact,  in  its  highest  form,  is  to 
Spinoza  at  the  same  time  and  essentially  the  noblest  form  of  human  life:  the  life 


"Spinoza  thus  remains  a  fascinating  and  enigmatic  figure",  concluded 
Barry  S.  Kogan  in  the  preface  of  the  collection  of  addresses  he  edited:  Spinoza:  A 
Tercentenary  Perspective  (Cincinnati:  Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of 
Religion,  1979),  p.  x. 
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of  religion."      But  this  is  the  last  sentence  of  a  paragraph  and  amounts  to  little 

more  than  a  suggestion.   Similarly  there  is  a  brief  characterization  of  Spinoza  by 

Etienne  Gilson.    Although  critical  of  Spinoza,  he  says,  "I,  personally,  would  not 

speak  lightly  of  Spinoza's  religion.  It  is  a  one  hundred  percent  metaphysically  pure 

answer  to  the  question  how  to  achieve  salvation  by  means  of  philosophy  only." 

Lewis  White  Beck  devoted  a  brief  chapter  in  a  short  book  to  Spinoza's 

religion.    He  like  others  regards  the  Ethics  as  "a  metaphysical  treatise  on  God  and 

man  in  their  relationship  to  each  other",  but  he  cdso  thinks  that  it  "presents 

Spinoza's  philosophy  as  a  substitute  for  religion  based  on  revelation,  tradition  and 

institutional  forms".      It  is  not  the  case  that  Spinoza's  philosophy  is  an  ersatz 

religion,  but  rather  a  philosophical  one, 

the  kind  of  religion  to  be  practiced  not  by  the  masses  in  churches 
established  by  the  state,  but  the  kind  to  be  practiced  by  the  philos- 
opher who  thinks  his  own  thought  in  freedom.  It  is  the  religion  of 
the  wise  man. 

But  Beck's  treatment  is,  as  he  says,  "an  admitted  oversimplification"  (p.  36). 

Julius  Guttmann  correctly  distinguishes  between  Spinoza's  recommenda- 
tions for  popular  religion  in  the  Theologico-Political  Treatise  and  his  own  religion 
as  expressed  in  the  Ethics.  Spinoza's  system,  as  worked  out  in  the  Ethics, 
Guttmann  observes,  "recognizes  no  other  religion  than  the  philosopher's  intel- 
lectual love  of  God,  and  admits  to  no  other  ethic  than  the  conquest  of  the  passions 
by  thought.  .  .  .  Spinoza  pursued  the  intellectualizing  of  the  moral  and  religious 


'  h  Study  of  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza  (Oxford;  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1901), 
p.  181. 

^God  and  Philosophy  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  iSki),  p.  103. 

^Six  Seculcir  Philosophers  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  1960), 


p.  31 

10 


Beck,  p.  40. 
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consciousness  to  its  logical  extreme."^  ^      But  once  again  this  is  only  a  brief 
exposition  of  Spinoza's  religious  rationalism. 
The  rival  interpretations  •  •' 

Although  Pierre  Bayle  may  have  been  the  most  influential  early  critic  of 
Spinoza,  he  was  not  the  first  to  accuse  him  in  writing  of  being  an  atheist.  That 
distinction  belongs  to  one  of  Spinoza's  acquaintances,  Lambert  de  Velthuysen. 
This  liberal  medical  doctor  reviewed  Spinoza's  Theological  and  Political  Treatise 
in  a  letter  to  Jacob  Ostens.^^  In  this  letter  he  accuses  Spinoza  of  secretly  intro- 
ducing atheism  (L42,  p.  25it).  Similarly  E.E.  Powell,  a  twentieth-century  critic  of 
Spinoza,  accuses  him  of  atheism  and  insincerity.^'*  This  poses  a  serious  interpre- 
tive problem,  for  if  I  cannot  overcome  the  Velthuysen-Powell  charges,  then  I  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  interpreting  Spinoza  as  a  religious  philosopher. 

One  of  Spinoza's  most  recent  students,  Jonathan  Bennett,  finds  three  of  the 
doctrines  that  are  central  to  a  religious  interpretation  of  Spinoza—eternal  life, 
the  third  level  of  knowledge  and  the  intellectual  love  of  God— embarrassing  to 
write  about.       I  have  a  different  opinion  and  will  have  to  show  their  significance 


Philosophies  of  Judaism,  translated  by  David  W.  Silverman  (New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  196^),  p.  285. 

12 

Rosalie  L.  Colie,  "Spinoza  and  the  Early  English  Deists",  Journal  of  the 

History  of  Ideas.  20  (January  1959),  2^^.   See  also  Richard  H.  Popkin,  The  History 

of  Scepticism  from  Erasmus  to  Spinoza  (Berkeley;  University  of  California  Press, 

1979),  pp.  328  and  2^7. 

A.  Wolf  (editor  and  translator).  The  Correspondence  of  Spinoza 
(originally  published,  1928;  reprinted  New  York:  Russell  &  Russell,  Inc.,  1966), 
Letter  IH,  pp.  239-25^.  I  will  cite  letters  by  the  symbol  "L"  and  the  number  in 
Wolf;  thus  L'f2.  References  to  the  Ethics  will  be  by  part,  proposition,  etc.  Thus 
the  fifth  proposition  of  the  second  part  would  be  E2P5.  There  are  also  proofs  (I 
will  use  "D"  for  the  Latin  demonstratio;  "A"  for  appendix  and  "N"  for  note). 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Powell,  Spinoza  and  Religion,  second  edition  (Boston: 
Chapman  and  Grimes,  19^1). 

A_  Study  of  Spinoza's  Ethics  (Indianapolis:  Hackett  Publishing  Company, 
198^^),  pp.357  and  375. 
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and  indeed  their  indispensibility  for  Spinoza's  project.  There  is  also  the  recurring 
description  of  Spinoza  as  a  mystic.  If  he  was  a  mystic,  then  the  burden  will  be  on 
me  to  defend  my  claim  that  he  was  rationally  religious.  Finally  there  is  H.A. 
Wolfson's  insistence  that  Spinoza  can  only  be  understood  as  standing  within  the 
medieval  Jewish  philosophical  tradition  (l.ix).  To  do  so,  however,  is  to  ignore  the 
more  pressing  claims  of  Spinoza's  own  century  and  his  claim  to  have  broken  with 
the  theologies  of  past,  Jewish  and  Christian. 

Atheism  and  insincerity.  Powell  regards  Spinoza  as  an  atheist.  He  con- 
cludes that  Spinoza's  "Atheistic  Monism  .  .  .  represents  a  world  view  which,  in  its 
essential  features,  is  the  very  antithesis  of  that  required  by  the  religious  con- 
sciousness" (p.  3^0).  Since  Powell  thinks  religion  is  based  on  "a  belief  in  a  higher 
personal  power"  or  powers  (p.  223),  we  can  dismiss  his  judgement.  He,  like  many 
who  have  accused  Spinoza  of  atheism,  has  done  so  by  definition:  God  is  personal; 
Spinoza's  god  is  impersonal;  therefore  ....  This  is  not  however  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  definition.  One  needs  to  take  seriously  Spinoza's  arguments  for  his 
understanding  of  God  and  only  after  considering  them,  determine  if  Spinoza's  Deus 
sive  Natura  is  appropriately  regarded  as  an  object  of  worship  or  "intellectual 
love". 

More  serious  is  Powell's  interpretive  strategy  of  secularizing  Spinoza's 
religious  language,  thereby  discovering  Spinoza's  real  anti-religious  meaning.  This 
must  be  taken  seriously  because  of  his  argument  that  Spinoza,  moved  by  caution 
or  timidity,  is  intentionally  deceptive  in  religious  matters.  Moreover  Powell 
would  seem  to  be  supported  by  Wolfson's  assertion  that  Spinoza's  '"God'  is  merely 
an  appeasive  term  for  the  most  comprehensive  principle  of  the  universe"  (1.177). 

Powell  makes  much  of  Spinoza's  unwillingness  to  speak  openly  with  regard 
to  his  true  views  on  religious  matters,  citing  Spinoza's  personal  seal,  which  had  on 
it  the  Latin  word  CAUTE,  "BEWARE",  and  several  Spinozan  statements.      One 
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alleged  statement  of  the  Spinozan  camouflage  strategy  cited  by  Powell  is  from  a 
letter  Spinoza  had  written  to  Henry  Oldenburg,  one  of  the  first  secretaries  of  the 
British  Royal  Society.    Spinoza  wrote  that  he  required  a  preface  to  be  published 
with  his  exposition  of  some  Cartesian  philosophy  "in  the  geometrical  manner", 
because  not  everything  presented  therein  was  Spinoza's  own  views.   The  material 
had  been  originally  "dictated  ...  to  a  certain  young  man  to  whom  r'~Spinoza~ 
"did  not  wish  to  teach   my  own  opinions  without  reserve"  (LI 3,  Wolf,  p.   123). 
Powell  takes  Spinoza's  unwillingness  to  teach  the  youth  his  own  views  as  implying 
a  "willingness  to  do  so  indirectly"  (p.  59).    Thus  we  must  be  careful  not  to  take 
Spinozan  religious  language  at  face  value,  for  Spinoza  may  be  covertly  teaching  us 
atheism  as  he  tried  to  teach  his  young  student  his  own  views  in  the  guise  of 
teaching  him  Cartesian  philosophy.    Powell  is  mistaken.    Ludwig  Meyer,  in  his 
preface  to  Spinoza's  published  exposition  of  Descartes,  writes  of  Spinoza:    "For 
when  he  promised  to  teach  a  pupil  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  it  was  a  matter  of 
principle  with  him  not  to  depart  in  the  least  from  his  opinions  or  to  teach  anything 
that  did  not  follow  from  his  dogmas,  or  was  contrary  to  them.    Wherefore,  let  no 
one  think  that  he  is  teaching  here  his  own  opinions  or  only  what  he  approves." ^^ 
Then  Meyer  proceeds  to  specify  some  of  the  views  that  Spinoza  did  not  share: 
that  the  will  is  distinct  from  the  understanding,  that  there  are  limits  to  Extension 
and  "that  this  or  that  surpasses  human  knowledge"  (p.  7f ).    One  purpose  of  the 
preface  then  was  to  make  clear  that  this  book  was  a  teaching  device  and  was  not 
to  be  taken  as  an  exposition  of  Spinoza's  own  views.   There  is  no  reason  to  regard 
it  as  a  covert  attempt  to  inculcate  Spinozlsm.    From  Spinoza's  unwillingness  to 
teach  the  youth  his  own  views  we  need  infer  nothing  more  than  (1)  he  was  trying 


The  Principles  of   Descartes'  Philosophy,   translated  by  Halbert  Hains 
Bntan  (La  Salle,  Illinois:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  19^3),  p.  6f. 
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to  explain  Descartes  and  possibly  (2)  he  did  not  think  the  youth  able  to  understand 
or  accept  his  (Spinoza's)  own  philosophy. 

Powell's  interpretation  of  Spinoza  is  crude.  I  have  discussed  it,  because  it 
raises  an  important  issue.  How  sincere  was  Spinoza  in  his  use  of  religious 
language?  Or  perhaps  better,  was  Spinoza's  use  of  religious  language 
appropriate?  My  own  view  is  that  Spinoza  had  to  use  religious  language  to  convey 
his  attitude  toward  the  universe  and  his  understanding  of  the  consequences  of 
regarding  it  as  divine. 

The  alleged  incoherence  of  the  religious  doctrines.    A  more  sophisticated 
critic  of  Spinoza's  religious  doctrines  is  Bennett.     His  discussion  of  Spinoza's 
pantheism  is  illuminating  and  I  will  make  use  of  it  later.    But  he  fails  to  take  this 
pantheism  seriously,  asserting:    "From  my  standpoint,  which  is  concerned  not  with 
Spinoza's  mental  biography  but  with  getting  his  help  in  discovering  philosophical 
truth,  it  would  make  no  difference   if  he  saw  himself  as  an  atheist"  (p.  35). 
Although  Bennett  says  that  his  aims  are  to  expound  and  argue  with  Spinoza's 
Ethics  (p.  1),  the  second  purpose  seems  to  be  uppermost.   This  can  be  seen  in  the 
quote  just  cited.    What  is  dominant  is  the  "help"  that  Spinoza  the  teacher  can  give 
Bennett  the  student.  This  attitude  is  even  more  explicitly  stated  in  the  chapter  on 
the  latter  three  religious  doctrines.   There  he  concludes  that  the  final  part  of  the 
Ethics,  where  these  three  doctrines  are  set  forth,  is  not  "something  from  which  we 
can  learn,  and  for  me  that  is  crucial.   The  courtly  deference  which  pretends  that 
Spinoza  is  always  or  usually  right,  under  some  rescuing  interpretation,  is  one 
thing;  it  is  quite  another  to  look  to  him,  as  I  have  throughout  this  book,  as  a 
teacher,  one  who  can  help  us  to  see  things  which  we  might  not  have  seen  for 
ourselves"  (p.  372).    To  hold  up  Spinoza  as  a  teacher  for  a  student  three  centuries 
later  is  a  high  standard  indeed,  perhaps  an  impossible  one.   I  do  not  expect  as 
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much.  All  I  ask  is  that  Spinoza  be  a  possible  instantiation  of  philosophy-as- 
religion.  Thus  it  makes  a  difference  for  my  purposes  whether  Spinoza  was  an 
atheist  or  not  and  whether  or  not  the  doctrines  found  in  the  last  part  of  the  Ethics 
make  sense,  on  Spinoza's  terms.  Perhaps  if  Bennett  had  taken  Spinoza's  Deussive 
Natura  more  seriously,  he  would  have  found  the  discussions  of  eternality,  sclent ia 
intuitiva  and  amor  Dei  intellectualis  more  meaningful.  Given  the  overriding 
importance  of  Deus  sive  Natura  for  Spinoza's  life  and  work,  I  have  difficulty 
conceiving  how  one  could  understand,  much  less  learn  from,  a  Spinoza  who  could 
possibly  be  an  atheist.  This  is  to  treat  the  Ethics  as  a  collection  of  teachings, 
which  is  what  Bennett  does,  and  not  as  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  one  self- 
sufficient  substance,  Deus  sive  Natura.  Nevertheless  we  can  learn  from  this 
latter-day  student  of  Spinoza's  and  we  will  do  so  in  due  course. 

George  Kimball  Plochmann,  in  his  foreward  to  James  Collins's  recent  book 
on  Spinoza,^'  says  that  studies  of  Spinoza  in  the  last  fifty  years  have  either  taken 
him  "as  a  successful  builder  of  a  system  or  else"  asserted  "that  he  failed  to  blend 
all  his  opinions,  borrowed  or  new,  into  a  unity  more  than  merely  stylistic"  (p.  x). 

Collins   takes   the   latter    approach   and    thus   will   be  of   help   in  understanding 

I X 
Spinoza's  religio-philosophy.^'^     It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  argue  for 

Spinoza's  system.   I  only  need  to  find  there  a  sufficiently  coherent  philosophy  that 

is  also  thoroughly  religious. 


^Spinoza  on  Nature  (Carbondale;  Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  198'f). 

18 
Collins,  however,  is  not  a  guide  upon  whom  I  can  ultimately  rely,  for  he 

takes  as  self-reflective  Spinoza's  assertions  in  the  Theologico-Political  Treatise 

about   the  necessary  separation  between  faith  and  philosophy.     If  religion  for 

Spinoza  is  the  universal  faith  that  he  talks  about  there  and  if  philosophy  is  only  a 

search  for  truth,  as  he  says  there  (Elwes,  1.189),  then  I  will  not  be  able  to  contend 

that   Spinoza's   philosophy   was  his   religion.      I  shall   argue,   however,   that   the 

Theologico-Political  Treatise  was  written  as  a  proposal  for  the  populace.    It  is 

Spinoza  writing  about  religion;  it  is  not  reflective  of  his  own  personal  religion. 
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Of  course  Spinoza  was  religious;  he  was  a  mystic.    In  his  influential  book, 

Mysticism  and  Philosophy,  W.T.  Stace^°  argues  that  Spinoza's  pantheism  is  the 

product  of  the  logical  paradox  of  his  metaphysics:   God  is  both  nature  and  distinct 

from  nature.     Since  "mysticism  is  always  a  series  of  logical  paradoxes",  then 

Spinoza  is,  "possibly  against  his  will",  a  paradoxical  pantheist  and  thus  a  mystic. 

Stace  writes  of  Spinoza; 

If  one  interprets  his  phrase  "God  or  Nature"  to  mean  that  God  is  just 
another  name  for  nature,  that  in  short  God  is  just  a  piece  of  ver- 
biage, one  will  naturally  conclude  that  he  is  nothing  but  an  atheist. 
But  if  one  interprets  him  mystically,  so  that  God,  as  well  as  being 
identical  with  the  world,  is  also  distinct  from  it,  then  his  very 
moving  religious  language  acquires  meaning  and  may  well  justify  the 
phrase  "God-intoxicated  man."  My  suggestion  is  that  he  exhibited  in 
himself  the  living  paradox  of  being  a  God-intoxicated  atheist.^ 

The  dilemma  that  Stace  has  set  up  is  that  for  Spinoza  either  God  is  nothing  but 
nature  or  that  God  is  both  identical  to  and  distinct  from  nature.  If  the  former  is 
the  case,  then  Spinoza  is  an  atheist,  that  is,  one  who  thinks  there  is  nothing  that  is 
divine.  If  the  latter,  then  he  is  a  mystical  paradoxical  pantheist—Stace's  "God- 
intoxicated  atheist".  But  what  if  the  latter  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  not  a  para- 
dox? What  if  we  can  render  it  non-paradoxically?  Spinoza,  it  appears  to  some, 
identified  God  cind  nature  and  yet  the  two  terms  have  different  connotations. 
Since  Frege  many  of  us  have  been  taught  that  two  terms  may  differ  in  sense  and 
yet  refer  to  the  same  thing.  Thus  Thomas  Carson  Mark  argues: 

.  .  .  the  terms  "God"  and  "nature"  are  not  synonymous  for  Spinoza. 
They  do  refer  to  the  same  thing—they  have  the  same  extension—but 
from  that  it  does  not  follow  that  they  have  the  same  meaning.  The 
words  have  different  associations  for  Spinoza,  just  as  they  have  in 
ordinary  Latin.  He  speaks  of  "amor  intellectualis  Dei,"  not  "amor 
intellectualis  Naturae,"   not   because  "Deus"   and  "Natura"  do  not 


'■■■^  ^^London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1961.    Peter  G.  Moore,  "Recent  Studies 

^'.  ;■  of  Mysticism:  A  Critical  Survey",  Religion,  3  (Autumn  1973),  I'fS-SS,  says  that  his 

f\  has  been  "the  most  influential  work  on  the  subject"  of  mysticism  "since  that  of 

1^  WUliam  3ames"  (p.  149). 

^.■,.  20stace,  p.  217. 
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refer  to  the  same  thing  (they  do),  but  because  "natura"  does  not  have 
the  religious  significance  of  "Deus".  ^ 

The  burden  of  Spinoza's  Ethics  is  to  invest  "Natura"  or  the  totality  of  things  with 

the  religious  significance  of  "Deus",  for  the  totality  of  things  is  divine.   And  also 

to  de-anthropomorphize  our  understanding  of  "Deus".  for  "Natura"  is  all  there  is. 

Thus  Stace  is  wrong  to  see  Spinoza  as  "a  God-intoxicated  atheist".     Moreover, 

whatever  Spinoza  is  needs  a  more  subtle  designation  than  "God-intoxicated"  or 

"atheist"  or  a  paradoxical  juxtapositioning  of  these  terms. 

But  perhaps  a  weaker  version  of  mysticism  is  applicable  to  the  rationalist 

Spinoza.   If,  unlike  Stace,  we  do  not  insist  that  mysticism  involves  necessarily  the 

ineffable   or   the   paradoxical,   then   perhaps  Spinoza   should   be   regarded   as  a 

mystic.     If  mysticism  Is  an  intimate  experience  of  God  or  union  with  ultimate 

reality,  then  perhaps  Spinoza  was  a  mystic.   According  to  3on  Wetlesen  there  have 

been  in  Holland  "members  of  'The  Hague  School',  who  argued  for  a  mystical 

interpretation  of  Spinoza,  "and  members  of  'The  Rijnsburg  School',  who  argued 

against  it,  since  they  were  more  in  favour  of  a  rationalistic  point  of  view".^^ 

Guido  van  Suchlelen,  speaking  of  the  restored  Domus  Spinozana  at  the  Hague, 

adds,  "It  then  served  as  a  centre  of  living  Spinozist  thought,  inspired  by  Dr  Carl 

Gebhardt  and  Dr  JH  Carp,  now  referred  to  as  the  'Hague  School',  and  largely 

characterized  by  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the  philosopher's  works."^^    This 

controversy  is  unavailable  to  me,  but  I  will  be  able  to  make  out  a  case  for  Spinoza 

as  a  mystic.  Ultimately,  however,  I  shall  argue  that  he  was  no  mystic,  at  least  not 
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Spinoza's  Theory  of  Truth  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1972), 

p.  10,  n.  3. 
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"Body  Awareness  as  a  Gateway  to  Eternity:  A  Note  on  the  Mysticism  of 
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in  any  significant  sense.    Thus  I  will  have  to  show  that  he  was  religious,  but  no 

mystic. 

The  last  of  the  medievals.    To  Wolf  son  the  Ethics  is  not  "logical,  orderly, 

and  coherent"  and  is  not  written  "in  a  language  which  is  self-explanatory"  (1.25). 

Thus  he  feels  justified  in  constructing  a  context  that  will   make  sense  of  the 

work.    This  literary  background  is  medieval  Jewish  Aristotelianism.   The  original 

title  of  Wolf  son's  study,  which  he  announced  in  the  Chronicon  Spinozanum  (in  each 

of  the  four  volumes  in  which  chapters  of  his  forthcoming  book  appeared),  was: 

Spinoza  the  Last  of  the  Medievals:  a  study  of  the  Ethica  Ordine 
Geometrico  Demonstrata  in  the  light  of  a  hypothetically  constructed 
Ethica  More  Scholastico  Rabbinicoque  Demonstrata. 

He  abandoned  this  title,  he  says,  offering  the  non-explanatory  reason  that  "it  did 

not  seem  advisable  to  have  the  title  begin  with  word  'Spinoza"'  (l.ix). 

Wolfson  thinks  the  Ethics  has  two  authors,  an  explicit  one  that  he  calls 
"Benedictus",  and  an  implicit  one  that  he  calls  "Baruch".  (This  is  a  play  on 
Spinoza's  changing  his  name  when  he  left  the  Jewish  community.)  "Benedictus  is 
the  first  of  the  moderns;  Baruch  is  the  last  of  the  mediaevals."  It  is  Wolfson's 
"contention"  that  we  cannot  understand  Benedictus  without  knowing  "what  has 
passed  through  the  mind  of  Baruch"  (l.vii).   So  he  constructs  Baruch's  mind  for  us! 

As  ingenious,  impressive  and  occasionally  informative  as  this  recon- 
struction is,  I  think  it  is  misconceived  as  a  presentation  of  Spinoza's  philosophy  or 
even  as  a  commentary  on  it  (see  Wolfson,  l.viii).  It  is  at  best  a  highly-suggestive 
but  one-sided  historical  reconstruction.  To  follow  it  alone  is  to  be  misled.  It  is 
far  better,  I  think,  to  read  the  Ethics  against  the  immediate  background  of  the 
late  seventeenth  century.  The  emerging  science,  the  withering  scholasticism,  the 
theological  controversies,  the  new  thought  of  Descartes  and  the  conflict  between 
ecclesiastical-political  authoritarianism  and  individual  liberty  provide  a  more 
likely  context  for  Spinoza's  thinking  than  Wolfson's  reconstructed  one.      Yes, 
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Spinoza  had  early  training  in  the  rabbinic  tradition  and  that  gave  him  a  special 
perspective  on  the  seventeenth  century's  intellectual  problems.  But  he  entered 
the  discussion  of  these  problems  neither  as  a  3ew  nor  as  one  bound  to  medieval 
Jewish  thought,  but  as  a  philosopher  who  thought  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as 
the  ancients,  had  made  the  profound  error  of  regarding  the  divine  as  being 
modeled  on  the  human. 

Because  I  find  the  Ethics  understandable  on  its  own  terms  and  against  its 
immediate  background,  I  see  no  crucial  need  for  Wolfson's  reconstruction.  This  is 
not  say  that  one  cannot  mine  it  for  information  about  Spinoza's  sources,  but  to 
regard  it  as  a  window  into  Spinoza's,  excuse  me,  Baruch's,  mind  is  a  mistake.  A 
case  in  point  is  that  of  Spinoza's  reasons  for  employing  the  geometrical  style. 
Douglas  Lewis  argues  that  Spinoza's  motives  in  using  the  geometrical  method  do 
not  have  to  be  conjectured,  as  Wolfson  did,  for  Spinoza  explains  his  reasons  in 
E2P\it-H7.  SimUarly  Mark  criticizes  Wolfson  for  downplaying  Renaissance 
Platonistic  influences  in  favor  of  medieval  Aristotelian  ones  (p.  12^).^^ 

Wolfson  fails,  in  part,  because  he  claims  too  much.  There  have  been  at- 
tempts, however,  to  show  a  decisive  influence  on  Spinoza  by  the  work  of 
Maimonides.  This  is  more  plausible,  for  there  are  parallels.  Unfortunately  for 
this  restricted  claim  the  commonalities  are  not  such  to  show  that  Spinoza  was  a 
Maimonidean.  A  recent  attempt  is  that  of  Warren  Zev  Harvey  in  his  article,  "A 
Portrait  of  Spinoza  as  a  Maimonidean".'^^    Harvey  concludes  that  "fundamental 


"On  the  Aims  and  Method  of  Spinoza's  Philosophy",  in  Robert  W.  Shahan 
and  J.I.  Biro  (editors),  Spinoza;  New  Perspectives  (Norman:  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  1978),  p.  223. 
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See  also  E.M.  Curley,  Spinoza's  Metaphysics;  An  Essay  jn  Interpretation 

(Cambridge:    Harvard    University    Press,     1969),    who    criticizes    Wolfson    for 
interpreting  Spinoza  contrary  to  explicit  Spinozist  texts  (pp.  28-36). 

26 

Journal  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.  19  (AprU  1981),  151-72.     Harvey 

provides  a  critical  history  of  the  efforts  to  read  Spinoza  against  the  medieval 
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elements  of  Maimonides'  philosophy  recur  as  fundamental  elements  of"  Spinoza's 
"philosophy"  (p.  172).    WhUe  he  does  show  interesting  parallels  and  even  influence, 
he  fails  to  show  agreement  in  two  important  areas.   One,  he  admits  that  "Spinoza's 
God  is  not  precisely  Maimonides'  God"  and  notes  that  Spinoza  adds  "the  attribute 
of  extension  to  the  God  he  inherited  from  Maimonides"  (p.  16^^).   Moreover  Spinoza 
was  aware  that  he  was  going  beyond  Maimonides  on  this  point  (p.  165f).    But  to 
admit  this  is  to  concede  everything,  for  what  is  distinctive  about  Spinoza  is  his 
notion  of  Deus  sive  Natura.    Spinoza  self-consciously  naturalized  God  or  deified 
nature,  however  one  wants  to  express  his  radical  break  with  the  tradition.  Adding 
the  attribute  of  extension  was  not  just  a  modification  of  Maimonides'  or  anyone 
else's  god;  it  was  a  radical  transformation.   Two,  Spinoza  broke  with  Judaism  and 
criticized  other  traditional  religions;  Maimonides  did  not.    Harvey  notes  Spinoza's 
"explicit  attack  on  Maimonides"  on  this  point  (p.  170),  but  points  to  Spinoza's  use 
of  Maimonidean  interpretive  strategies  (p.  171).    This  will  not  wash.    Their  at- 
titudes toward  their  common  religious  tradition  were  fundamentally  different. 

It  is  understandable  that  those  steeped  in  medieval  Jewish  thought  would 
find  many  elements  of  that  tradition  cropping  up  in  Spinoza.  But  whatever  oc- 
casional similarities  there  may  be,  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the  radical  twists  and 
rejections  that  we  find  in  Spinoza.  With  regard  to  specific  Spinozan  analyses  and 
doctrines  it  is  well  to  look  at  this  background,  but  it  is  not  the  first  place  I  shall 
look.  I  am  impressed  with  the  novelty  of  Spinoza  in  response  to  the  agenda  set  by 


background  generally  and  Maimonides  in  particular.  His  analysis  of  Wolfson's 
homogeneous  "triple  religious  phUosophy"  that  began  with  Philo  and  terminated  in 
Spinoza  as  self-contradictory  is  correct.  In  order  to  break  down  the  traditional 
groupings  of  Christian,  Jewish  and  Islamic,  Wolfson  has  to  show  that  some 
Christians  had  more  in  common  with  some  Jews  or  Muslims.  But  if  this  is  the  case 
then  some  Christians  (or  Jews  or  Muslims)  would  not  have  the  same  things  in 
common  with  those  of  their  own  religious  traditions.  Hence  there  cannot  be  a 
homogeneous  medieval  religious  philosophy  (see  p.  152f). 
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27 

his  own  century''^  and  accordingly  will  follow  this  rule  of  thumb:   Before  we  look 

far  and  wide,  we  would  do  well  to  use  what  lies  near  at  hand. 


A  Seventeenth  Century  Thinker 

What  lies  near  at  hand  was  a  Dutch  culture  that  was  rich  in  religious, 
political  and  social  conflict.  Capitalists  versus  religious  egalitarian-communists, 
religious  and  political  authoritarians  versus  advocates  of  personal  liberty  and 
toleration,  Calvinists  versus  free-thinkers—all  were  present  in  the  Netherlands  in 
the  seventeenth  century.^**  There  were  many  difficult  social  and  intellectual 
problems  in  the  Netherlands  that  engaged  Spinoza's  attention.  To  be  sure  his 
influence  and  agenda  were  not  confined  to  his  time  and  place,  but  for  the  most 
part  we  can  readily  understand  his  thought  in  terms  of  what  was  close  at  hand. 
The  Collegicints 

One  immediate  context  that  is  especially  important  is  his  Collegiant  circle 
of  friends.  They  were  many  of  the  ones  with  whom  Spinoza  corresponded  and  to 
whom  he  entrusted  his  literary  affairs.^^  The  CoUegiants  were  a  loosely- 
organized  movement  of  independent  Collegia  or  societies  that  met  for  readings, 

30 
prayers  and  discussions.       Suspicious  of  clergy  and  ceremonies,  the  groups  aspired 
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See  the  discussion  of  the  seventeenth  century's  ideal  of  comprehending 

nature  "as  a  mathematical-causal  nexus"  in  Guttmann,  Philosophies  of  Judaism. 
Guttmann  points  out,  "The  historic  roots  of  Spinoza's  philosophy  .  .  .  extended  far 
beyond  the  Jewish  sphere."  Then  he  shows  the  significance  of  his  century's  logico- 
mathematical  model  for  Spinoza  (p.  266f). 
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Despite  his  occasional  lapses  in  judgment,  anachronistic  interpretations 

and  psychologizing   tendencies,  Lewis  Samuel  Feuer,   Spinoza   and   the  Rise  of 

Liberalism   (Boston:   Beacon   Press,    1958),   provides  us   with   a  vivid  picture   of 

Spinoza's  socio-economic  and  political  milieu. 

29 

See  Wolf,  Correspondence,  pp.  ^^9-53,  and  relevant  letters. 

30 
In  addition  to  Allison  and  Collins  valuable  information  can  be  found  in 

Rufus  M.  Jones,  Spiritual  Reformers  jn  the   16th  and   17th  Centuries  (London: 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited,   19 U),  ch.  7:  "Coornbert  and  the  CoUegiants— A 


movement  for  Spiritual  Religion  in  Holland",  pp.  10^^-32.   Significant  corroborative 

evidence  can  be  found  in  L8  and  L9  in  Wolf  and  the  little  book  by  Pieter  Balling, 

as  well  as  Spinoza's  letter  to  Balling  (LI 7)  in  Wolf.   The  book  by  Balling,  HetLicht 

Op    den    Kandelar    (1662),    was    published    in    English    as   The   Light   upon    the 

s  Candlestick  in  1663.    Translated  by  Benjamin  Furley,  a  Quaker,  its  authorship  was 

I,  :  mistakenly  ascribed  to  William  Ames  (see  3ones,  p.  128).   Collins  (see  p.  291,  n.  1) 

y  makes    use    of    a    privately    circulated    paper    by   3.3.   Kiwiet,   "The   Rhynsburg 

^^-.  -  CoUegiants"  (1976);  also  G.C.  van  Niftrik,  Spinoza  en  de  sectariers  van  zijn  tijd 

^V;  (Leiden:  Brill,  1963). 
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to,  among  other  things,  "simplicity  of  life,  the  denial  of  'worldly'  occupations  or 
professions"  and  "plainness  of  garb"  (Jones,  p.  116).  There  were  two  orientations 
in  the  movement,  a  more  spiritualist  one,  such  as  found  expression  in  the 
Amsterdam  group,  and  a  more  intellectualist  one,  which  found  expression  in  the 
Rijnsburg  group  and  their  friends  in  Amsterdam.   The  latter  group  was  influenced  >• 

by  Cartesianism  (3ones,  p.  117  and  123). 

Following  his  excommunication  from  the  synagogue  in  1656  Spinoza  became 
associated  with  these  dissenters  from  Calvinism.    Apparently  at  first  he  assisted  :\ 

them  in  understanding  Descartes,  but  later  his  own  work  was  discussed  by  them.  ] 

In  1660  he  moved  from  Amsterdam  to  Rijnsburg,  the  village  which  was  the  move- 
ment's center.  It  was  during  this  time  that  Spinoza  tutored  Johannes  Casearius,  a 
theology  student  at  the  nearby  University  of  Leyden,  in  Cartesian  philosophy.  It 
was  this  teaching  that  Spinoza's  Collegiant  friends  urged  him  to  publish.  This  he 
did  in  1663  as  The  Principles  of  Descartes'  Philosophy.  The  publisher,  Jan 
Rieuwertsz,  was  a  Collegiant,  as  were  the  writer  of  the  preface,  Ludwig  Meyer, 
and  its  translator  into  Dutch,  Pieter  Balling. 

Still  another  member  of  the  group  was  Simon  de  Vries,  one  of  whose  letters 
to  Spinoza  describes  a  "society"  that  was  meeting  to  discuss  Spinoza's  writings. 
Appointed  by  the  group  to  ask  Spinoza  for  clarification  on  some  disputed  points, 
de  Vries  wrote  from  Amsterdam  on  Februciry  2ti,  1663.  The  following  paragraph 
from  this  letter  indicates  something  of  the  nature  of  this  study  group: 
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As  to  the  society,  this  is  how  it  is  conducted;  one  member  (but 
each  takes  his  turn)  reads  through,  explains  according  to  his 
conception,  and,  moreover,  proves  everything,  following  the  sequence 
and  order  of  your  propositions;  then,  if  it  happens  that  we  cannot 
satisfy  one  another,  we  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  note  of  it,  and 
to  write  to  you,  so  that,  if  possible,  the  matter  may  be  made  clearer  to 
us,  and  that  under  your  leadership  we  may  be  able  to  defend  the  truth 
against  those  who  are  superstitiously  religious  or  even  Christian,  and  to 
stand  firm  against  the  onslaught  of  the  whole  world.  ^ 

Spinoza,  the  lens  grinder,  was  not  quite  the  isolated  person  that  legend  makes  him 
out  to  be.  He  was,  as  we  can  see  from  this  letter  and  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  publication  of  the  book  on  Descartes,  the  intellectual  leader  of  a  self- 
conscious  group,  who  perceived  themselves  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  "super- 
stitiously religious",  Christians  to  some  extent  and  indeed  "the  whole  world". 
Justified  caution 

Spinoza's  reply  to  de  Vries  (L9)  warns  him  and  "all  our  acquaintances"  not 
to  communicate  Spinoza's  opinions  to  a  fellow-lodger  of  Spinoza,  Albert  Burgh, 
because  he  lacks  the  maturity  to  be  trusted.  This  caution  was  well  founded,  for 
The  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  was  not  always  hospitable  to  free 
thought.  This  point  is  worth  pursuing,  because  the  understanding  of  it  will  enable 
us  to  see  the  rationale  for  much  of  Spinoza's  work—and  reluctance  to  publish. 

Henry  Oldenburg,  a  friend  of  Robert  Boyle,  the  chemist,  urged  Spinoza  in 
several  letters  to  publish  his  work.  In  his  letter  of  3uly  1662,  for  Instance,  he 
asked  Spinoza  "not  to  begrudge  to  scholars  the  results  at  which  with  your  mental 
sagacity  and  learning  you  have  arrived  in  Philosophical  and  Theological  matters" 
(L7,  p.  100;  see  also  Letters  11,  1^  and  16).  He  acknowledged  that  "the  Theo- 
logical quacks  may  growl",  but  Spinoza  should  take  advantage  of  the  freedom 
afforded  by  his  commonwealth  and  "spread  the  sails  of  true  knowledge"  (p.  100). 
But  Spinoza  was  wise  to  be  cautious.   Although  the  Dutch  republic  may  have  been 
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^%olf,  p.  102. 
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an  enlightened  one  for  the  seventeenth  century,  one  could  easily  run  afoul  of  the 

Calvinist  clergy   and   the   royalist   party,   particularly   when   the  latter   was  in 

power.    One  friend  of  Spinoza's,  Adriaan  Koerbagh,  was  imprisoned  in  1668  for  his 

publications,  which  attacked  the  conventional  medicine,  morals  and  religion.  ^ 

Nevertheless  Spinoza  did  publish  his  T heologico-P olitical  Treatise.    As  he  wrote 

Oldenburg  in  1665  he  was  "driven"  to  publish  this  work  on  the  "interpretation  of 

Scripture"  for  three  reasons: 

1.  The  Prejudices  of  the  Theologians;  for  I  know  that  these  are 
among  the  chief  obstacles  which  prevent  men  from  directing  their 
mind  to  philosophy  and  therefore  I  do  all  I  can  to  expose  them,  and 
to  remove  them  from  the  minds  of  the  more  prudent.  2.  The  opinion 
which  the  common  people  have  of  me,  who  do  not  cease  to  accuse 
me  falsely  of  atheism;  I  am  also  obliged  to  avert  this  accusation  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  3.  The  freedom  of  philosophizing,  and 
of  saying  what  we  think;  this  I  desire  to  vindicate  in  every  way,  for 
here  it  is  edways  suppressed,  through  the  excessive  authority  and 
impudence  of  the  preachers. 

Religious  prejudice,  the  charge  of  atheism  and  ecclesiastically-inspired  political 

oppression   were  pushing  Spinoza  to  defend  religious  freedom  by  loosening  the 

connection  between  religion  and  the  state.   By  showing  that  the  Bible  was  a  guide 

to  morals  and  faith  only  emd  not  a  source  of  knowledge,  he  hoped  to  undermine  the 

theocratic  underpinnings  of  the  Dutch  Protestantism  that  had  been  inherited  from 

Calvin.  He  closed  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  the  Treatise  with  this  statement: 

.  .  .  the  safest  way  for  a  state  is  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  religion  is 
comprised  solely  of  charity  and  justice,  and  that  the  rights  of  rulers 
in  sacred,  no  less  than  in  secular  matters,  should  merely  have  to  do 
with  actions,  but  that  every  man  should  think  what  he  likes  and  say 
what  he  thinks. 
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"^'Wolf ,  Correspondence,  p.  t^35,  and  Spinoza's  Short  Treatise  on  God,  Man 

&   His   W ell-Being   (originally   published,    1910;   reprinted  New   York:   Russell  & 

Russell,  Inc.,  1963),  p.  Ixxxf. 

^^L30,  p.  206. 

^'^Elwes,  1.265. 
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Along  the  way  he  engaged  in  what  some  consider  "the  initial  attempt  at  'higher 
criticism'"  of  the  Bible  (Allison,  p.  29). 

In  attempting  to  weaken  the  clerical  party  which  was  agitating  for  a  resto- 
ration of  the  House  of  Orange,  Spinoza  had  shrewdly  gone  to  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  clerics'  power,  the  divinely-inspired  Bible.  But  in  submitting  the  Scriptures 
to  careful  criticism  and  denying  their  epistemic  authority,  he  did  nothing  to  allay 
suspicions  about  his  alleged  atheism.  Moreover  he  was  unable  to  aid  the 
republican  Jan  de  Witt,  which  had  been  one  of  his  aims.     Instead  the  Grand 

Pensionary  of  Holland  came  to  Spinoza's  aid,  resisting  efforts  to  suppress  the 

35 

book.-^-'   Allison  comments,  "Thus,  the  project,  which  began  as  an  effort  to  defend 

De  Witt  and  his  cause,  ended  up  requiring  defense  in  its  own  right"  (p.  30f).  Two 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  Treatise  Jan  de  Witt  and  his  brother  Cornelius 
were  murdered  by  a  mob  stirred  up  by  the  "rabble-rousing  of  the  clergy"  (Allison, 
p.  32),  and  in  1674  the  book  "was  strictly  prohibited"  (Wolf,  p.  Ixxxiii). 

I  have  taken  some  space  to  tell  this  story  because  it  enables  us  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  turmoil  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Spinoza's  reticence  to 
express  himself  openly  and  his  short-lived  overcoming  of  that  reticence.  For  him 
to  have  published,  even  anonymously  as  he  attempted  to  do,  a  work  that  went  to 
the  foundation  of  much  public  policy,  certainly  belies  his  reputation  as  a  solitary 
figure  who  escaped  the  ebb  and  flo  to  devote  himself  to  abstract  philosophy.  Also 
the  Treatise,  seen  from  a  later  vantage  point,  is  a  reasonable  plea  for  religious 
and  political  tolerance.  Given  the  reception  of  this  plea,  it  is  little  wonder,  then, 
that  the  Ethics,  with  its  radical  attack  on  anthropomorphic  theism,  would  be 
suppressed  by  Spinoza  until  after  his  death.  Spinoza  was  unwilling  to  risk  a  similar 
or  worse  reaction  to  the  Ethics. 


35 

-^^Wolf,  "The  Life  of  Spinoza",  in  Spinoza's  Short  Treatise,  p.  Ixxxii. 
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Before  turning  to  the  Ethics,  however,  I  need  to  spend  some  more  time  with 
the  Theologico-Political  Treatise.    For,  although  the  two  may  be  compatible  and 
even  overlap  one  another,  the  universal  religion  proposed  in  the  Treatise  is  not 
identical  to  the  religion  that  I  claim  is  Spinoza's  as  articulated  in  the  Ethics. 
Spinoza's  universal  religion 

The  linkage  of  theology  and  politics  in  the  title  of  the  Treatise  was  largely 
a  reflection  of  the  theocratic  aspirations  of  the  Calvinist  clergy  in  Holland.  In  the 
letter  to  Oldenburg  (L30,  cited  above)  Spinoza  said  one  of  his  aims  in  writing  the 
Trteatise  was  to  further  the  "freedom  of  phUosophizing,  and  of  saying  what  we 
think".   This  he  desired  "to  vindicate  in  every  way,  for  here  it  is  always  suppressed 
through  the  excessive  authority  and  impudence  of  the  preachers".   Thus  it  was,  as 
Collins  observes,  "a  tract  for  the  times"  (p.  201).    His  aim  was  to  make  Holland 
safe  for  free  thought  and  speech  by  undercutting  the  royalist's  appeal  to  the 
Bible.    "He  would  show",  writes  Wolf,  "that  the  very  Bible  on  which  these  pre- 
sumptuous theologians  based  their  whole  case  did  not  bear  them  out  at  all,  that 
they  were  simply  ignorant  of  these  very  Scriptures,  and  that  they  used  religion  and 
Bible  merely  as  a  cloak  for  their  own  impudent  lust  for  power  over  others"  ("Life 
of  Spinoza",  p.  Ixxviii).   Spinoza  himself  wrote  in  his  preface  to  the  Treatise  that 
in  order  to  argue  for  the  freedom  he  proposed  he  "must  first  point  out  the  miscon- 
ceptions which,  like  scars  of  our  former  bondage,  still  disfigure  our  notion  of 
religion,  and  must  expose  the  false  views  about  the  civil  authority  which  many 
have  most  impudently  advocated,  endeavouring  to  turn  the  mind  of  the  people, 
still  prone  to  heathen  superstition,  away  from  its  legitimate  rulers,  and  so  bring  us 
:  again  into  slavery"  (Elwes,  1.6).  So,  in  order  to  support  the  republican  cause  of  the 

tolerant  Jan  de  Witt,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  linkage  between  theology  and  politics 
r i;   •        that  had  been  made  by  the  clerical  advocates  of  monarchy. 
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Theology  and  power.   To  sever  this  link  Spinoza  had  to  separate  theology  or 
revelation  from  our  method  of  gaining  knowledge,  that  is,  philosophy,  and  show 
that  free  inquiry  was  no  threat  to  the  public  order.  This  strategy  involved  him  not 
only  in  Biblical  criticism  and  political  theory,  but  also— and  this  is  what  interests 
me  here— in  a  proposal  for  a  universal  religion.  If  he  could  show  that  the  Bible 
supported  only  a  simple,  universal  faith  that  involved  no  truth  claims  and  to  which 
all  people  could  subscribe,  then  there  would  be  no  justification  for  the  various 
sects.     Theologians,  preachers  and  politicians  would  then  have  no  warrant  for 
doctrinal  controversy  and  schism.   Before  I  summarize  his  proposal  for  a  universal 
faith,  I  want  to  cite  his  evidence  for  the  claim  that  schisms  stem  from  power 
struggles  and  not  quests  for  truth.    In  the  chapter  on  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  he  recalls  "the  religious  controversy  between  Remonstrants  and  Counter- 
Remonstrants".    The  issues  of  this  struggle  need  not  detain  us  here.   Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  this  was  the  defining  religious  struggle  within  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  had  to  do  with  the  liberalizing  Arminian 
challenge  (the  Remonstrants)  to  strict  Calvinism.    Spinoza  concluded  from  this 
bitter  controversy  that  "schisms  do  not  originate  in  a  love  of  truth,  which  is  a 
source  of  courtesy  and  gentleness,  but  rather  in  an  inordinate  desire  for  suprem- 
acy".    (Some  two  hundred  Remonstrant  preachers,  the  losers  in  this  struggle, 
either  recanted  or  went  into  exile.)   The  "true  schismatics  are  those  who  .  .  .  stir 
up  the  quarrelsome  masses  against  .  .  .  authors",  whose  "liberty  of  judgment  .  .  . 
they  are  unable  to  tyrannize  over"  (Elwes,  1.264).    The  claims  of  the  theologians 
and  preachers  are  really  attempts  to  enslave  the  philosopher. 

Faith  and  philosophy.  To  forestall  this  power  grab  Spinoza  would  take  away 
the  source  of  the  theologians  and  preachers'  power,  the  mysterious,  truth- 
revealing  Bible.  In  its  place  he  would  put  a  Bible  that  teaches  a  simple,  universal 
religion  of  obedience  to  a  god  who  requires  nothing  but  "justice  and  love"  (Elwes, 
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1.186).  There  are  several  doctrines  that  comprise  an  uncomplicated  statement  of 
faith:  God  is  supreme,  just  and  merciful;  he  is  one  and  omnipresent.  Worship 
consists  of  justice  and  love  towards  one's  neighbor.  Salvation  is  to  be  found  in' 
obedience  to  him  and  not  in  a  life  of  pleasure.  Finally  God  forgives  those  who 
repent  (1.186f).  Beyond  this  one  may  think  and  say  what  one  will,  as  long  as  one's 
right  of  free  thought  and  speech  are  not  abridged. 

This  is  clearly  a  faith  he  is  proposing  for  everyone.  He  keeps  it  simple  and 
Biblically-based  so  there  can  be  wide  acceptance.  Indeed,  he  says  of  this 
simplified  Biblical  faith,  which  "all  are  able  to  obey",  in  contrast  to  a 
philosophically-grounded  moral  life,  that  ".  .  .  there  are  but  very  few,  compared 
with  the  aggregate  of  humanity,  who  can  acquire  the  habit  of  virtue  under  the 
unaided  guidance  of  reason"  (1.199).  This  point  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  identification  of  Spinoza's  religion.  It  is  my  position  that  in  the  Theologico- 
Political  Treatise  he  is  proposing  a  least  common  denominator  faith  that  everyone 
can  accept.  This  faith  is,  to  be  sure,  broad  enough  that  he  can  be  included  in  it, 
but  it  captures  nothing  distinctive  about  his  own  religiosity.  It  is  reflective  of  his 
political  views,  but  not  his  religion. 

This  can  be  seen  by  a  consideration  of  the  discussion  that  follows  the 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  universal  faith.  It  is  his  contention  that  if  one 
of  the  "precepts  be  disregarded  obedience  is  destroyed";  thus  he  has  set  forth  the 
minimal  faith  necessary  for  obedience  of  a  god  who  requires  only  justice  and 
love.  Everything  beyond  this  is  a  matter  of  liberty.  The  nature  of  this  god  "has 
nothing  to  do  with  faith".  "Everyone  may  think  on  such  questions  as  he  likes" 
(1.187f).  He  then  lists  several  disputed  points,  some  of  which  we  know  from  the 
Ethics  to  be  his  own  views,  yet  he  says  that  "faith  is  not  affected"  by  the  taking  of 
one  side  or  the  other.  Indeed,  he  concludes  the  paragraph  with  the  stipulation  that 
one  "should  adapt  these  dogmas  to  his  own  way  of  thinking,  and  to  interpret  them 
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according  as  he  feels  that  he  can  give  them  his  fullest  and  most  unhesitating 
assent,  so  that  he  may  the  more  easily  obey  god  with  his  whole  heart"  (1.188). 

Thus  when  we  come  to  the  statement  that  there  is  neither  connection  nor 
affinity  between  faith  or  theology  and  philosophy  (1.189),  we  must  not  read  this  as 
saying  there  are  two  different  realms.  They  do  have  different  aims,  "phUosophy 
has  no  end  in  view  save  truth",  and  "faith  .  .  .  looks  for  nothing  but  obedience  and 
piety".  But  this  faith  "allows  the  greatest  latitude  in  philosophic  speculation",  as 
long  as  one's  opinions  are  not  contrary  to  "justice  and  charity"  (1.189).  In  a 
limited  sense,  then,  faith  is  wider  than  philosophy,  placing  a  moral  requirement 
upon  it.  One's  phUosophy  can  be  very  stringent,  but  one  cannot  impose  it  on 
another.  To  do  so  would  be  to  make  the  mistake  of  the  "heretics  and  schismatics", 
violating  the  rule  of  obedience  to  justice  and  love. 

But,  as  we  saw  in  the  discussion  above,  one's  philosophy  can  be  a  very 
opinionated  working  out  of  one's  faith.  Indeed  "every  man  is  bound  to  adapt  it", 
that  is,  his  faith,  "to  his  own  opinions,  so  that  he  may  accept  it  without  any  hesi- 
tation or  mental  repugnance"  (1.188).  I  contend  that  Spinoza  in  the  Ethics  worked 
out  his  faith,  that  is,  his  way  of  being  obedient  to  God,  through  an  austere  intel- 
lectualism.  Insofar  as  this  philosophizing  resulted  in  justice  and  love,  it  was 
"faith",  to  use  the  Treatise's  word,  but  in  the  Ethics  we  shall  find  that  insofar  as 
our  desires  and  actions  arise  from  a  life  of  reason  they  are  "piety"  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  God  "religion"  (E2P37N1). 

"Faith"  in  the  Theologico-Political  Treatise  is  a  loosely-used  term  that  is 
meant  to  cover  much  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  "faith",  "religion"  and 
"piety".  In  the  Ethics,  however,  terms  are  used  precisely  by  Spinoza  and  their 
meanings  are  stipulated.  We  cannot  slide  easily  from  a  work  of  historical  criti- 
cism and  political  theory  that  was  meant  to  influence  public  policy  to  a  work  that 
presents  a  carefully  worked  out  philosophical  system.   The  first  relies  on  language 
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as  he  found  it.  To  be  sure  he  modifies  terms  for  his  purposes.  But  the  second 
devises  a  vocabulary  for  the  expression  of  a  system  that  is  peculiarly  his  own.  If 
we  find  in  the  Ethics  that  Spinoza  has  developed  a  religious  philosophy,  we  should 
not  be  bound  by  a  loosely-worded  distinction  in  the  Treatise,  particularly  when,  as 
I  have  argued,  that  distinction  permits— and  the  preceding  discussion  requires— the 
development  of  a  philosophical  faith  by  one  who  is  capable  of  it. 

Spinozan  Religion 

Spinoza  clearly  has  a  religion  which  he  practices  and  recommends  to  the 
intellectually  capable.  Moreover  this  religion  is  the  life  of  reason.  He  tells  us 
explicitly  (E4P37N1)  that  religion  is  that  which  we  desire  and  do  according  to  our 
knowledge  of  God.  This  knowledge,  which  he  demonstrates  in  the  Ethics,  involves 
an  adequate  understanding  of  Deus  sive  Natura.  We  attain  it  at  the  third  level  of 
knowledge,  the  scientia  intuitiva.  and  in  so  doing  participate  in  eternity.  This 
enterprise  is  the  intellectual  love  of  God,  amor  Dei  intellectualis.  a  fit  description 
of  Spinoza's  activity  in  the  Ethics. 

I  begin  this  exposition  of  Spinoza's  religion  by  identifying  Spinoza's 
agenda.  His  cultural  setting  elicited  from  him  a  philosophy  that  would  overcome 
the  errors  of  his  age.  Then  I  elucidate  the  four  central  religio-phUosophical 
doctrines  found  in  the  Ethics.  Finally  I  defend  the  description  of  Spinoza  as  a 
religious  rationalist,  arguing  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  use  of  religious  language 
and  at  best  was  a  "cognitive  mystic". 

Spinoza's  Agenda 

For  Spinoza  the  "multitudes"  were  victimized  by  their  own  emotions,  acting 
solely  by  impulse  according  to  their  imagination.  This  emotionality  was  harmful 
because  each  one  tried  "to  make  the  rest  of  the  world  live  according  to  his  own 
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fancy"  (E^P37N1).  Since  "fancies"  vary  widely,  we  are  then  confronted  by  a 
bewildering  array  of  emotionally-based  "highest  goods".  Everyone  claims  to  have 
the  highest  £ood,  but  no  one  guided  by  imagination  and  impulse  could  possibly  have 
it.  We  are  not  to  despair,  however,  for  the  intellectualist  Spinoza  can  show  us  an 
alternative:   "a  life  according  to  reason"  (E4P37N1). 

Spinoza  despised  controversy.     In  one  of  his  letters  to  Oldenburg,  for 
instance,  he  describes  himself  as  one  "who  utterly  loathes  quarrels"  (L6,  p.  98).  * 

Yet  he  lived  in  a  contentious  time  and  place.    Moreover  it  was  one  that  did  not 
brook  dissent.  In  Spinoza's  "tolerant"  country  the  dissident  could  pay  for  his  or  her  :..'^ 

deviance  with  excommunication,  fines  or  imprisonment.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  religious  disputes,  as  in  the  Remonstrant-Counter-Remonstrant 
controversy,  were  often  intellectual  and  political  ones  as  well.  Rosalie  Colie, 
citing  H.R.  Trevor-Roper's  biography  of  Archbishop  Laud,  observes:  ".  .  .  the 
seventeenth  century  did  not  go  to  war  over  matters  of  doctrine  alone;  religion  was 
the  language  into  which  political  questions  were  cast,  and  men  believed  in  their 
religions".  To  state  an  opinion  was  often  to  align  oneself  with  or  against  the 
politico-ecclesiastical  authorities.  For  awhUe  under  the  liberal  republican  3an  de 
Witt  there  was  a  measure  of  tolerance,  but  this  period  ended  in  1672  with  the 
threat  of  English  attack  and  the  murder  of  the  de  Witt  brothers.  A  novel, 
independent  thinker  like  Spinoza,  who  had  already  left  or  been  forced  out  of  his 
own  religio-ethnic  community,  must  have  felt  keenly  the  socio-religio-politico- 
economic  divisions  of  his  society. 

When  he  reflected  on  this  situation,  he  discovered  two  overriding  intellec- 
tual problems:  erroneous  concepts  and  fallacious  thinking.  If  he  could  correct  his 
contemporaries'  intellectual  methods  and,  using  the  right  procedure,  discover  the  ■ 
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Light  an^  Enlightenment;  _A  Study  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  and  the 
Dutch  Arminians  (Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press,  1957),  p.  9. 
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truth,  then  he  could  show  his  readers  how  to  live  well  and  harmoniously  with  one 
another.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  his  Theologico-Political  Treatise,  he 
sought  to  displace  the  Bible  as  an  epistemic  authority.  But  that  proposal  for  a 
public  policy  of  tolerance  was  not  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  way  to  salva- 
tion that  he  had  discovered.  In  the  Ethics,  however,  he  was  able  to  work  out, 
using  the  valid  intellectual  method  of  geometrical  reasoning,  the  true  beliefs 
which  would  enable  those  who  could  employ  this  method  and  understand  these 
beliefs  to  live  well.  The  Ethics  then  along  with  the  Treatise,  which  was  for  the 
masses,  would  enable  all  to  live  in  peace. 

Spinoza's  Religio-Philosophy 

There  are  four  doctrines,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that  are  central  to 
Spinoza's  thought.  In  addition  there  is  his  advocacy  and  use  of  the  geometrical 
method.  His  idea  of  God  is  foundational  for  the  other  three  doctrines— scientia 
intuitiva,  eternity  and  amor  Dei  intellectualis.  He  deals  with  God  (and  to  a  much 
lesser  extent,  eternity)  early  on,  then  knowledge  and  finally  in  the  last  part  of  the 
Ethics  he  returns  to  the  highest  kind  of  knowledge,  scientia  intuitiva.  along  with 
eternity.  There  he  also  introduces  the  concept  of  amor  Dei  intellectualis.  Since 
Spinoza  himself  treats  the  geometrical  method  in  connection  with  the  invalid 
method  of  imagination  and  the  superior  method  of  scientia  intuitiva.  I  shall  deal 
with  these  three  together,  focusing  on  scientia  intuitiva.  Then  I  will  end  this 
section  with  a  consideration  of  the  remaining  two  doctrines  of  the  last  part  of  the 
Ethics,  eternity  and  amor  Dei  intellectualis. 
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In  a  letter  to  Oldenburg  Spinoza  wrote,  "I  could  not  separate  God  from 

Nature  as  all  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge  have  done"  (L6,  p.  99). 
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Wolfson  identifies  some  possible  precursors  to  Spinoza's  conclusion  that 

God   was   material,    including   Henry    More,    who   had   asserted   in   a  letter   to 

Descartes,  '"God  seems  to  be  an  extended  thing"'  (1.22*). 
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The  one  substance;  Deus  sive  Natura 

Spinoza's  outstanding  idea,  that  which  distinguished  him,  to  his  knowledge, 

from  everyone  else^'   and  which  made  him  so  odious  to  his  generation  and  the 

succeeding  ones  for  a  hundred  years,  was  his  view  of  God  as  the  only  substance: 

D6"s  sive  Natura.    He  summarizes  his  view  of  "the  nature  and  properties  of  God" 

in  the  appendix  to  the  first  part  of  the  Ethics; 

I  have  shown  that  he  necessarily  exists,  that  he  is  one;  that  he  is, 

and  acts  solely  by  the  necessity  of  all  things,  and  how  he  is  so;  that  , . ,,,  | 

all  things  are  in  God,  and  so  depend  on  him,  that  without  him  they  ^| 

could  neither   exist   nor   be  conceived;   lastly  that  all  things  are  J 

predetermined  by  God,  not  through  his  free  will  or  absolute  fiat,  but  ■  ..^ 

from  the  very  nature  of  God  or  infinite  power.  V"    :*: 

For  Spinoza  God  is  the  only  substance.  This  substance  has  many  attributes,  but 
only  two— thought  and  extension—are  known.  Everything  that  is,  is  in  God  and  can 
only  be  conceived  through  him.   With  this  astounding  doctrine  Spinoza  sets  himself  ' 

apart,  he  thought,  from  all  others.-'^  , 

Thought  and  extension  are  one.  In  Ethics  I  Spinoza  moves  from  substance 
to  God  to  nature,  ultimately  making  all  three  equivalent  to  one  another.  It  is 
beyond  my  purpose  to  identify  his  sources  or  evaluate  his  logic.  Rather  I  shall 
characterize  his  argument  as  the  taking  of  some  agreed-upon  notions  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  Creator  God  (as  influenced  by  Greek  philosophy)  and  using  them  v- 
to  show  that  God  was  not  the  Creator  but  "creation",  if  one  could  still  use  the 
term,  itself.  Since  Spinoza  dispenses  with  the  Creator,  he  could  no  longer  use 
"creation".  He  speaks  instead  of  "Nature".  His  impiety  was  nevertheless  im- 
mense.  God  had  become  identical  with  nature! 
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Spinoza  develops  initially  a  conception  of  substance  as  that  which  is  "suf- 
ficient-unto-itself '.^^  This  self-sufficiency  is  so  constructed  that  only  God,  who 
is  an  absolutely  infinite,  necessary  being,  can  be  it  (ElPl^D).  He  thus  opposes 
Descartes'  dualism  of  God  and  nature  or  thinking  and  extended  substance.  But 
thought  and  extension  recur  in  Spinoza  as  attributes  of  the  one  substance.  God  is 
both  what  there  is  and  the  conception  of  this.  E1P15  is  the  crucial  expression  of 
this  one  substance,  two  aspects  thesis:  "Whatsoever  is,  is  in  God,  and  without  God 
nothing  can  be,  or  be  conceived."  Thus  God  is  both  what  there  is  and  what  ex- 
plains what  there  is.  By  this  time  the  knowledgeable  reader  would  have  realized 
that  Spinoza  has  made  the  fatal  move,  identifying  not  only  substance  and  God  but 
also  God  and  nature.  Although  the  equivalence  is  present  in  Part  I  of  the  Ethics, 
he  does  not,  to  my  knowledge,  state  it  baldly  until  Part  IV.  There  for  the  first 
time  he  uses  the  phrase  Deus  sive  Natura  (E^Preface). 

Wolfson  divides  Part  I  into  two  sections.  The  first  thirteen  propositions 
deal  with  the  traditional  problem  of  the  nature  and  proofs  of  God;  the  second  with 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  (1.21^^).  Allison  divides  it  into  three  sections, 
more  or  less  agreeing  with  Wolfson's  delineation  of  topics  for  the  first  two,  but 
dividing  Wolfson's  second  section  into  two  parts.  Allison's  third  section  (E1P30-36) 
is  a  polemic  against  the  whole  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  To  recognize  this, 
however,  is  to  see  that  the  traditional  God-world  model  has  been  de-constructed. 
Even  if  we  were  to  grant  that  the  first  section  is  a  new  version  of  the  ontological 
argument,  the  second  section  is  a  radical  transformation  of  the  God-world 
relationship,  making  this  language  impossible.  Spinoza  rejects  the  3udeo-Christian 
conception  of  Creator-creation,  replacing  it  with  an  equivalence  model.  This 
becomes  abundantly  clear  in  E1P33N2,  where  he  destroys  the  notion  of  divine  free 


^%ee  E1D3  and  Collins,  p.  28. 
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will,  given  its  proponents  insistence  that  God's  intellect,  will  and  essence  are 
identical.  From  Spinoza's  perspective  the  theologians  had  claimed  too  much  for 
God.  They  represented  him  as  a  necessary,  infinite,  self-contained  being  who  was 
the  explanation  of  all  things  and  of  course  beyond  criticism.  In  addition  he  was  a 
free  intellect  that  sought  the  good  of  his  creation.'*^  Spinoza  shows  in  Ethics  I 
that  God  is  necessary,  infinite,  self-contained,  explanatory  and  unconstrained. 
But  if  so,  then  he/it  cannot  be  personal,  that  is,  having  an  intellect,  free  will  and 
good  intentions.  Moreover  God  was  not  a  being,  distinct  from  other  beings.  From 
the  outset,  then,  Spinoza  was  building  a  case  from  the  tradition  itself  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  received  teaching  of  the  nature  and  proofs  of  God  as  creator.'*^ 

The  divinity  of  Spinoza's  deity.  Admittedly,  Spinoza's  theology  is  a  radical 
attack  upon  the  tradition.  But  is  it  theology  in  any  but  a  negative  sense?  Is  his 
Deus  sive  Natura  a  god?  Or  has  he  so  stripped  God  of  the  qualities  that  would 
induce  awe  and  devotion  that  we  can  no  longer  recognize  it  as  divine?  Many  have 
thought  Spinoza  to  have  been  an  atheist.  Leibnitz,  who  had  corresponded  and  met 
with  Spinoza,  commented,  '"He  was  truly  an  atheist,  that  is,  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge any  Providence  which  distributes  good  fortune  and  bad  according  to  what  is 
just.'"       If  God  is  providence,  then  Spinoza  was  not  a  theist.  But  the  whole  point 


*°See  Allison,  pp.  81-86,  and  Bennett,  p.  33. 

^^Compare  Allison's  observation:  "The  traditional  conception  of  God  as  a 
person  endowed  with  intellect  and  free  will  and  the  associated  doctrine  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  have  been  left  far  behind  by  the  relentless  progress  of 
Spinoza'  argument.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  a  brief  aside  (Prop.  XVII,  Scholium) 
where  Spinoza  affirms  that  "neither  intellect  nor  will  appertain  to  God's  nature", 
the  repudiation  of  the  traditional  doctrine  of  God  as  well  as  some  of  the  other 
doctrines  .  .  .  remains,  more  or  less  implicit  and  beneath  the  surface.  The  main 
function  of  the  final  section  of  the  first  part  of  the  Ethics  ...  is  to  make  all  of 
this  perfectly  explicit,  and  to  underline  the  radical  distinction  between  the  God  of 
the  Ethica  ordine  geometrlco  demonstrata  and  the  God  of  the  religious  tradition" 
(p.  81). 

^■'Quoted  in  Bennett,  p.  3^^,  who  provides  the  following  citation:  G.W. 
Leibnitz,  Samtliche  Schriften  und  Brief e  II.  1  (Darmstadt,  1926),  p.  335. 
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of  Spinoza's  argument  is  to  rid  our  concept  of  such  notions  as  providence,  free  will 
and  divine  intellect.    The  question  is:    Is  a  "purified"  god,  in  this  case,  Deus  sive 
Natura,  still  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  divine,  as  was  the  "unpurified"  God? 

Spinoza  was  clearly  not  a  theist,  if  by  "theist"  we  mean  someone  who 
divides  reality  into  two  parts  and  calls  one  of  them  "God".  Bennett  points  out, 
"Spinoza  was  a  pantheist,  in  that  he  identified  God  with  the  whole  of  reality"  (p. 
32).  If  a  pantheist  is  one  that  says  everything  is  god,  then  in  one  respect  he  or  she 
would  be  in  agreement  with  an  atheist  who  was  also  a  monist.  Both  would  agree 
that  reality  is  one,  but  would  disagree  on  what  to  call  it.  But  this  is  the  wrong 
way  to  put  the  issue,  for  it  mai<es  it  seem  as  if  the  dispute  were  merely  verbal. 
The  truth  is  that  Spinoza  thought  there  was  only  nature  but  this  nature  is  what  we 
must  mean  by  any  coherent  concept  of  God.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  fits  the 
description  of  God  as  necessary,  infinite,  self-contained,  explanatory  and  uncon- 
strained. This  "coherent  description"  is  not  sufficient  for  many;  it  was  for 
Spinoza.    "Nature,"  to  use  Bennett's  language,  "as  an  inexorably  unfolding  system  | 

of  mental  and  physical  events,  rigidly  controlled  by  necessary  laws"  evoked  in 
Spinoza  a  genuine  awe  for  "its  extent,  grandeur,  complexity  and  ultimate  orderli- 
ness" (p.  3^f). 

The  totality  of  things,  while  not  fitting  all  of  the  criteria  for  divinity  in  the 
3udeo-Christian  tradition,  did  meet  many  of  them.  Moreover  it  did  meet  all  of 
the  ones  that  Spinoza  thought  could  be  coherently  maintained.  Thus  we  can  at 
least  put  to  rest  the  charge  of  insincerity.  Spinoza  genuinely  thought  he  had 
described  what  could  and  must  be  called  "God".  He  did  not  try  to  smuggle  into  the 
word  "God"  his  own  meaning.  In  Ethics  I  he  spelled  out  clearly  that  which  he 
understood  God  to  be  and  confronted  directly  the  traditional  notion,  which  he 
argued  was  incoherent.  There  was  no  attempt  to  deceive  or  mislead  anyone.  He 
argued  strenously  for  an  adequate  concept  of  God  which  he  adored.   (This  last 
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point  regarding  Spinoza's  attitude  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  discussion  of  amor  Dei 
intellectualis  below.) 

Whether  or  not  Spinoza's  concept  of  God  is  an  adequate  one  is  another 
issue.  I  have  made  the  case  for  his  sincerity,  but  I  have  not  established  that  his 
"coherent  description"  is  the  correct  one.  Nor  have  I  evaluated  his  argument  for 
nature  as  the  best,  he  would  say  "only",  candidate  that  fits  this  description.  This 
is  really  beyond  what  I  need  to  do.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purposes  to  show  that  he 
sincerely  thought  his  "purified"  understanding  of  God  was  superior  to  the  received 
view  and  was  still  sufficiently  awesome  to  warrant  adoration.  Moreover  the  case 
he  makes  in  the  Ethics  is  sufficiently  daring,  destructive  of  the  received  view  and 
rigorous  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a  (pan)theistic  proposal.  An  atheist,  it  seems  to 
me,  might  well  use  Spinoza's  arguments  against  the  traditional  Judeo-Christian 
understanding  of  God  as  creator,  but  then  he  or  she  would  be  faced  with  the 
difficulty  of  refuting  Deus  sive  Natura.  This  may  not  be  impossible,  but  it  would 
not  be  a  task  to  be  taken  lightly.  Thus  I  am  inclined  to  leave  Deus  sive  Natura  in 
the  philosopher  of  religion's  pantheon.  It  is  one  of  the  gods  to  be  placed  alongside 
the  Judeo-Christian  Creator,  the  Hegelian  Absolute  Spirit  and  the  Whiteheadian- 
Hartshornian  bi-polar  process-god  as  a  theistic  option. 
The  superiority  of  scientia  intuitiva 

For  Spinoza  there  are  three  kinds  of  knowledge.  The  first  comes  through 
opinion  or  imagination,  the  second  through  reason  and  the  third  intuition.  The 
first  plays  largely  a  negative  role  in  Spinoza's  epistemology.  The  second  is  what 
we  find  displayed  in  the  geometrical  style  of  the  Ethics.  The  third  is  of  major 
significance  to  my  interpretation  of  Spinoza  as  a  religious  philosopher.  Ac- 
cordingly I  shall  focus  on  this  scientia  intuitiva,  or  "intuitive  knowledge". 

The  problem  with  opinion-imagination.  We  form  our  general  ideas,  ac- 
cording to  Spinoza,  from  several  sources.     Two  of  these  are  our  confused  and 


fragmentary  sense  experience  and  the  associations  that  arise  through  memory  and 
imagination  in  our  use  of  language.^^  He  calls  "both  these  ways  of  regarding 
things  knowledge  of  the  first  kind,  opinion  or  Imagination"  (E2P^0N2).  In  the 
Theologico-Political  Treatise  he  was  concerned  to  limit  the  Bible  to  this  level.  It 
did  have  its  value,  as  we  saw,  in  that  it  provides  moral  direction  for  the  ordinary 
person,  but  perceptions  and  language-based  opinions  and  imagination  are  not 
reliable  for  true  knowledge. 

In  the  appendix  to  Ethics  I  Spinoza  criticizes  the  anthropomorphic  opinions 
of  free  will,  final  causes  and  the  harmonization  of  the  heavens.    Of  the  latter  he 
says  flatly,  ".  .  .  everyone  judges  of  things  according  to  the  state  of  his  brain,  or 
rather  mistakes  for  things  the  forms  of  his  imagination".   Although  human  beings 
have  much  in  common,  they  also  differ  in  much:    ".  .  .  what  seems  good  to  one 
seems  bad  to  another;  what  seems  well  ordered  to  one  seems  confused  to  another; 
what  is  pleasing  to  one  displeases  another".  There  is  little  wonder  then  that  there 
is  so  much  controversy  and  scepticism.    He  quotes  a  proverb,  "'So  many  men,  so 
many  minds;  everyone  is  wise  in  his  own  way;  brains  differ  as  completely  as 
palates'."   Such  "proverbs  show",  he  continues,  "that  men  judge  of  things  according 
to  their  mental  disposition,  and  rather  imagine  than  understand"  (ElApp).   Spinoza 
of  course  thinks,  as  the  introduction  of  "understand"  indicates,  that  there  is  an 
alternative  to  this  confusion  and  controversy. 

^^^son.  We  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  sense  experience  and  language,  if  it 
were  not  for  mathematics  and  adequate  ideas.  In  the  appendix  to  Ethics  I  Spinoza 
refers  to  the  appeal  to  ignorance,  "God's  judgments  far  transcend  human  under- 
standing", as  a  way  of  explaining  contradictions,  then  observes:    "Such  a  doctrine 


:*;  ^   third   source   of  our   common   notions   is  deductive  reasoning  which 

;  c  makes  use  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas.    This  is  the  second  level  of  knowledge  and 

;  :  will  be  discussed  below. 
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might  well  have  sufficed  to  conceal  the  truth  from  the  human  race  for  all 
eternity,  if  mathematics  had  not  furnished  another  standard  of  verity  in 
considering  solely  the  essence  and  properties  of  figures  without  regard  to  their 
final  causes."  Why  is  this?  What  is  it  about  mathematics,  and,  as  the  mention  of 
"figures"  suggests,  geometry,  that  would  lead  one  to  discover  metaphysical  and 
theological  errors?  This  is  so  because  mathematics  and  geometry  are  the  models 
of  clear  reason*^  and  "clear  reason"  is  "infallible"  (E1P15N). 

Moreover  in  the  preface  to  Part  III  Spinoza  proposes  to  treat  the  emotions 
"geometrically"  and  "with  rigid  reason".  He  can  do  this  because  "there  should  be 
one  and  the  same  method  of  understanding  the  nature  of  all  things",  even  "human 
vice  and  folly".  "Nature's  universal  laws  and  rules"  require  a  unified  sicience,  the 
geometrical  method.     Accordingly  he  declares,  "I  shall,  therefore,  treat  of  the  i 

nature  and  strength  of  the  emotions  according  to  the  same  method,  as  I  employed  ■'^ 

heretofore  in  my  investigations  concerning  God  and  the  mind.  I  shall  consider 
human  actions  and  desires  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  as  though  I  were  concerned 
with  lines,  planes,  and  solids"  (E3Pref). 

For  Spinoza  "the  order  and  connection  of  ideas  is  the  same  as  the  order  and 
connections  of  things"  (E2P7;  italics  removed).  These  two  systems  correspond  to 
one  another,  and  thus  that  method  which  correctly  apprehends  one  part  will  work 
as  well  in  some  other  part.  A  unified  science  is  desired,  yea  required,  because  we 
live,  move  and  have  our  being  within  a  unitary  system.  3ulius  Guttmann  correctly 
observes: 

The  single  most  important  philosophic  system  which  came  to  com- 
plete expression  in  Spinoza's  century  was  the  mathematical  science 


Compare  Descartes'  statement  in  Rule  II  of  the  Rules  for  the  Direction 
of  the  Mind  that  "Arithmetic  and  Geometry  alone  are  free  from  any  taint  of 
falsity  or  uncertainty"  (translated  and  edited  by  E.S.  Haldane  and  G.R.T.  Ross, 
The  Philosophical  Works  of  Descartes;  originally  published,  1911;  reprinted 
Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press,  1931;  I  A). 
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of  nature.  The  Ideal  of  this  science—to  comprehend  nature  as  a 
mathematical-causal  nexus— was  cilso  Spinoza's  goal,  and  he  trans- 
formed this  ideal  from  the  science  of  nature  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  of  reality.  •  .  •  For  Spinoza  causality  was  a  logico-mathemati- 
cal  necessity.  ^ 

A  deductive  system,   then,   is  very  important  for  Spinoza.     Through  a  logico- 

mathematical  method  he  can  trace  the  order  of  reality. 

Obviously  this  epistemology  requires  not  only  a  parallelism  between  the 
order  of  reality  and  the  order  of  knowledge,  but  edso  a  way  to  "enter"  the 
system.  Access  is  possible  because  of  "adequate  ideas".  We  may  be  misled  by 
sense  experience  and  language,  but  there  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  know  that 
our  ideas  are  adequate  (true).  One,  following  Descartes,  we  can  be  certain  if  our 
ideas  are  "clear  and  distinct"  (see  E2P28D,  E2P29N,  E2P38C  and,  above  all, 
E2P^3N).  Two,  and  this  brings  us  back  to  Deus  sive  Natura,  we  can  know  an  idea 
is  true,  if  it  is  a  part  of  the  "infinite  intellect  of  God"  (E2P^3N). 

Reason  is  obviously  very  important  for  Spinoza.  Most  of  the  Ethics  is  taken 
up  with  precisely  the  sort  of  deductive  reason  that  is  his  second  level  of  know- 
ledge. We  have  "clear  and  distinct"  ideas  which  correspond  to  the  reality  which  is 
the  great  matrix  that  is  Deus  sive  Natura.  Since  these  ideas  are  connected  logi- 
cally, we  can  trace  them  out  with  a  logico-mathematical  system.  "Reason  per- 
ceives", observes  Spinoza,  the  "necessity  of  things  .  .  .  truly— that  is  .  .  .  ,  as  it  is 
in  itself.  But  .  .  .  this  necessity  of  things  is  the  very  necessity  of  the  eternal 
nature  of  God;  .  .  .  (E2P'f^C2D).'^^ 

The  third  level  of  knowledge.  As  important  and  logically  valid  as  the 
second  level  of  knowledge  is,  there  is  still  a  higher  level,  scientia  intuitiva.    The 


Philosophies  of  Judaism,  p.  266f. 

All  of  the  ellipses,  except  the  last,  indicate  the  removal  of  Spinoza's 
cross-references.  The  last  ellipsis  marks  the  deletion  of  a  statement  regarding 
eternity,  which  is  a  matter  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  here. 
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latter  is  more  potent  for  it  enables  us  to  know  individual  essences  (and  thus  Deus 
sive  Natura)  and,  most  significantly,  to  live  freely.  After  all,  Spinoza  did  title  his 
major  work,  Ethics.  The  metaphysics  and  epistemology  are  in  some  sense 
subordinate  to  a  practical  aim.  This  aim  is  to  live  freely  on  the  basis  of  "the 
knowledge  of  the  union  existing  between  the  mind  and  whole  of  nature".'^'^  In 
gaining  some  understanding  of  Deus  sive  Natura  we  have  already  made  some 
progress  in  understanding  the  knowledge  of  this  union.  Now  we  can  focus  on  some 
aspects  of  the  nature  of  this  union.  But  our  survey  will  not  be  complete  until  we 
have  seen  how  this  union  can  be  described  as  "the  intellectual  love  of  God". 

Since  "nothing  can  be,  or  be  conceived"  without  God  (El PI 5),  the  idea  of  a 
particular  thing  necessarily  involves  God  iE2P^5).  But  not  everyone  employs  the 
necessary  perspective  that  enables  him  or  her  to  see  particular  things  in  their 
relation  to  God.  To  do  so  is  to  employ  intuitive  knowledge.  "Now  as  all  things", 
he  writes,  "are  in  God,  and  are  conceived  through  God,  we  can  from  this 
knowledge  infer  many  things,  which  we  may  adequately  know,  and  we  may  form 
that  third  kind  of  knowledge  .  .  ."  (E2P47N).  And  in  E5P6N  he  says  that  the  know- 
ledge of  necessity,  which  we  perceive  by  reason  (the  second  kind  of  knowledge  or 
what  I  will  usually  refer  to  by  means  of  the  symbol  "K2"  from  here  on),  "is  applied 
to  particular  things".  This  would  be  the  third  kind  of  knowledge  (K3)  or  sclent ia 
intuitiva. 

Given  that  we  "form"  the  third  kind  of  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  an  "appli- 
cation" of  necessity  to  individuals,  it  is  strange  that  he  calls  it  "intuition".  Both 


On  the  Improvement  of  the  Understanding  (Elwes,  2.6).   This  is  the  quote 
f;  from  an  unfinished  work  upon  which  the  mystical  interpreters  of  Spinoza  place 

5r.  much  stress. 
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H.H.  Joachim  and  G.H.R.  Parkinson  have  noted  this  oddity  and  have  interpreted 
Spinoza's  intuition  either  as  something  that  includes  inferential  thinking,  but  is 
unlike  K2,  whose  deductive  process  is  external  to  the  conclusion  (Joachim,  p.  IS't), 
or  is  "ordinary  deductive  knowledge"  that  is  more  detailed  than  K2  and  does  not 
make  explicit  use  of  rules  (Parkinson,  p.  186).  Moreover  Joachim  thinks  that 
intuition  ideally  would  presuppose  "a  complete  apprehension  of  the  total  nature  of 
the  universe,  emd  a  complete  scientific  demonstration  of  the  coherence  and  inner 
articulation  of  all  its  properties"  (p.  185).  The  latter  talk  leads  W.H.  Walsh  to  say 
that  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  intuition  "clearly  has  strong  mystical  tendencies,  and 
the  mysticism  of  the  last  book  of  the  Ethics  is  notorious".  Similarly  Thomas 
Carson  Mark  notes  that  for  Spinoza  (and  Descartes  too)  ".  .  .  the  highest  kind  of 
knowledge  is  a  direct  personeil  experience  which  by  its  nature  is  incommunicable. 
There  is  an  appeal  to  'mental  seeing,'  and  such  an  appeal  makes  knowledge  into 
something  mysterious  or  even  mystical."^  Thus  K3  is  either  a  modified  deductive 
process  or  mystical  insight  or  something  somewhere  in  between! 

One  would  have  liked  for  Spinoza  to  have  been  more  explicit  about  the 
nature  of  K3.  In  E2P^0N2  he  says  little  more  than  that  it  is  "a  third  kind  of 
knowledge,  which  we  shall  call  intuition"  and  that  it  "proceeds  from  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  essence  of  certain  attributes  of  God  to  the  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
essence  of  things".  He  does  illustrate  all  three  kinds  of  knowledge  but  with  "a 
single  example".  (I  will  discuss  this  illustration  below.)  Then  in  E2P'^7N,  which  I 
quoted  above,  he  speaks  again  of  knowing  things  in  relation  to  God  as  "that  kind  of 


48 
^Joachim,  A  Study  of  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza,  pp.  180-85,  and  Parkinson,         .     '< 

Spinoza's  Theory  of  Knowledge  (Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  195^^),  ch.  9,  pp.      -        i 

181-90. 

Reason  and  Experience  (Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1947),  p.  61. 
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knowledge  of  which  we  spoke  in  II.xl.,  and  of  the  excellence  and  use  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  Part  V".  But  in  spite  of  his  skipping  from  a  brief 
statement  of  its  nature  to  a  discussion  in  Part  V  of  its  "excellence  and  use",  we 
can  learn  more  about  its  nature  there  and  elsewhere.  ■" '': 

From  several  places  in  the  Ethics  we  learn  that  Spinoza  understands  K3  to 
be  a  focus  on  individucils,  constructive  but  not  deductive  in  character,  a  knowledge  -'* 

of  something  in  reference  to  God  and  superior  to  K2.  I  will  treat  these  four 
findings  in  order. 

1.  Intuition  focuses  on  individuals  (E2P'>0N2  and  E5P36N).  Thus,  in  this 
respect  only,  it  is  like  Kl.  This  is  also  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it  differs  from 
K2.   I  will  give  an  example  below  of  the  kind  of  individual  on  which  K3  fastens. 

2.  Intuition  is  constructive,  active;  it  is  not  deductive.  As  for  its  construc- 
tive character  Spinoza  says  we  may  "form"  K3  from  our  knowledge  that  all  things 
are  in  God  and  conceived  through  him  (E2P^7N).  We  have  also  seen  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  knowledge  of  God  to  individuals  (E2P'tON2;  see  also  E5P25D)  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  God's  necessity  "is  applied  to  particular  things"  (E5P6N). 
Both  K2  and  K3  provide  us  with  "adequate  ideas"  (E2P^1D)  and  our  mind,  "in  so  far 
as  it  has  adequate  ideas  is  necessarily  active"  (E3P1;  italics  removed).  Thus  K3  is 
active  (see  also  E5P36D).  But  K3  differs  from  K2  in  that  it  is  non-deductive,  or  at 
least  it  is  a  non-Euclidian  deductivity.  In  the  illustration  of  the  the  proportionals 
in  E2P^0N2  Spinoza  says  that  if  we  are  given  three  numbers  and  asked  to  find  a 
fourth  when  the  fourth,  or  unknown  number,  is  as  to  the  third  as  the  second  is  to 
the  first,  then  we  can  find  the  unknown  in  one  of  several  ways.  If  we  recall  the 
rule— multiply  the  second  by  the  third  and  divide  the  product  by  the  first—or  use 
trial  and  error,  this  is  an  instance  of  Kl.  If  we  can  use  Euclid's  proof  (Book  7, 
Proposition  19),  then  we  are  employing  K2.  But  if  the  numbers  are  simple  enough, 
say  1,  2  and  3  being  given,  then  we  "conclude"  that  6  is  the  desired  number  in  "a 
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single   glance"   (uno   intuitu).      Thus    intuituion    would   seem   to  be   an   instant  '    ; 

Inference.     But  this  illustration  is  misleading.     It  brings  out  something  of  the  ' 
differences  between  Kl,  K2  and  K3,  but  it  does  not  give  us  an  example  of  K3. 

This  is  so  because  of  the  next  feature.  -, 
3.    Intuition  is  a  knowledge  of  a  particular  in  view  of  or  in  reference  to 

God.   The  inferring  of  the  proportional  is  done  without  reference  to  God  and  thus 

■'■J 

is  an  illustration  only.     An  example  of  intuition  is  given  in  E5P36N.^^     There 
Spinoza  shows  in  what  way  the  human  mind  and  its  love  of  God  are  part  of  God  '. 

and  his  love  for  himself.  In  Part  II  he  was  unable  to  bring  out  the  loving  character 

■A 

of  the  mind  because  he  was  there  dealing  with  universal  knowledge  and  thus  K2.  ■  f 

But  now  by  focusing  on  "the  essence  of  our  mind",  which  "consists  solely  in 
knowledge",  and  referring  it  to  God,  on  which  it  "constantly  depends",  he  is  able  to 
say,  "I  have  thought  it  worth  while  here  to  call  attention  to  this,  in  order  to  show 
by  this  example  how  the  knowledge  of  particular  things,  which  I  have  called 
intuitive  or  of  the  third  kind  (II.  xl.  note  ii.),  is  potent,  and  more  powerful  than  the 
universal  knowledge,  which  I  have  styled  knowledge  of  the  second  kind" 
(E5P36N).  Thus  intuition  is  not  a  single  grasp  of  something  nor  a  deductive  chain 
of  reasoning;  it  is  a  mental  seeing  of  something  in  relation  to  God.  I  will  make 
this  clear  below,  but  first  let  me  follow  up  his  assertion  that  K3  is  superior  to  K2. 
k.  K3  is  superior  to  K2.  Spinoza's  aim  is  not  ultimately  metaphysical;  it  is 
practical.  Since  K3  enables  us  to  know  particulars  and,  most  importantly,  to 
control  our  passions,  K3  is  more  excellent  that  K2.     A  better  example,  in  my  V 

opinion,  than  the  mind  one  in  E5P36N  is  the  discussion  of  pity.   In  E'fP50  Spinoza 


Parkinson  points  out  that  the  finding  of  the  fourth  proportional  is  only 
illustrative;  but  that  in  the  note  to  E5P36  we  have  an  example.  See  "Language 
and  Knowledge  in  Spinoza",  in  Marjorie  Grene  (editor),  Spinoza;  A  Collection  of 
Critical  Essays  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Anchor  Books,  1973),  p.  99.    But  in  Spinoza's 

I  Theory  of  Knowledge  he  says  that  this  note  "gives  as  an  example  of  reason  the 

ir:  argument  that  all  things  depend  on  God"  (p.  167). 
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argues  that  pity  is  bad.  Emotions,  called  "passivities  of  the  soul",  are  "confused 
ideas"  (E3GenDef).  Pity,  being  structurally  identical  to  sympathy,  is  the  bearing 
of  someone's  pain  and  the  attempt  to  free  him  or  her  from  misery.  But  if  we  are 
moved  by  pity  we  are  passive.  Moreover  we  often  regret  what  we  do  out  of  pity. 
So  does  Spinoza's  ethic  of  reason  leave  the  other  in  his  or  her  misery?  No,  since 
everyone  endeavors  to  preserve  his  or  her  own  being  and  since  one  cein  only  do 
that  as  one  is  able  to  do  so,  then  one  will  in  the  first  instance  seek  power— which 
comes  from  K3.  But  one  who  is  "governed  by  reason  .  .  .  desire  for  themselves 
nothing,  which  they  do  not  desire  for  the  rest  of  meinkind,  and,  consequently,  are 
just,  faithful,  and  honorable  in  their  conduct"  (E'^PISN).  So  the  rational  person 
will  act  in  the  other's  behalf  not  because  one  is  moved  by  "sorrow  or  tears",  but 
because  it  is  right  to  do  so.  "He  who  rightly  realizes",  says  Spinoza,  "that  all 
things  follow  from  the  necessity  of  the  divine  nature,  and  come  to  pass  in 
accordance  with  the  eternal  laws  and  rules  of  nature,  will  not  find  anything 
worthy  of  hatred,  derision,  or  contempt,  nor  will  he  bestow  pity  on  anything,  but 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  human  virtue  he  will  endeavour  to  do  well,  as  the  saying 
is,  and  to  rejoice"  (E'fP50N).  So  what  reason,  here  construed  in  a  larger  sense  than 
K2,  takes  away  with  the  one  hand  it  restores  with  the  other.  But  in  the 
restoration  it  provides  a  justification  on  the  basis  of  the  necessity  of  the  divine 
nature.  This  is  intuition,  a  mental  seeing  of  something—in  the  case  of  pity,  the 
situation  of  the  person  in  need— in  relation  to  God— the  necessary  order  of  things. 
It  is  hardly  a  fleeting  flash  of  insight.  Rather  it  is  a  steady  mental  gaze,  a  seeing 
of  something  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  God. 

So  why  call  it  "intuition"?  It  is  an  intuition  because  it  is  a  mental  activity 
that  is  similar  to  the  deductive  process  in  being  mental  but  different  in  that  it 
focuses  on  individual  persons,  events,  situations  or  other  entity  and  is  not  linear  in 
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its  progression.  '^  Scientia  intuitiva  is  the  viewing  of  some  particular,  such  as  the 
person  in  need,  in  relation  to  Deus  sive  Natura  and  in  so  doing  to  know  the  essence 
of  this  situation,  something  that  has  come  about  "from  the  necessity  of  the  divine 
nature"  (E^P50N).  Or,  to  use  Spinoza's  own  example.  To  see  one's  mind  in 
relation  to  the  totality  of  things  is  to  know  that  the  "essence  of"  one's  "mind 
consists  solely  in  knowledge"  (E5P36N).  Thus  K3  is  an  act  of  understanding  that  is 
not  mediated  by  a  linear,  logical  process.  But  neither  is  it  anti-logical  or  non- 
rational.  Nor  is  it  mystical,  if  we  understand  mysticism  to  be  essentially  non- 
cognitive.  Rather  K3's  knowledge  is  necessarily  true  and  portions  of  its  field  of 
vision  can  be  arrived  at  deductively.  It  is  a  personal  act,  but  it  is  not  private.  It 
is  a  cognition  of  something  in  its  essence  in  relation  to  Deus  sive  Natura,  which 
one  can  talk  about  and  invite  others  to  gaze  upon.  "Intuition",  with  its  long- 
standing connotation  of  physically  unmediated  understanding,  was  an  appropriate 
term  for  Spinoza  to  use.  Unfortunately  it  is  adso  misleading  for  those  who  do  not 
take  the  time  to  understand  it  in  its  context  in  the  Ethics.  There  we  find  that 
intuition  is  a  contextual  insight,  in  which  the  context  is  the  widest  one  possible, 
Deus  sive  Natura. 

Eternity  and  the  intellectual  love  of  God.    "The  main  theological  problem 

of  the  seventeenth  century",  asserts  Rosalie  Colie,  "was  the  definition  of  God's 

53 
power".-"^-^     This  was  so,  because  with  increased  understanding  of  physical  laws 

there  seemed  to  be  less  and  less  room  for  God.  He  was  being  squeezed  out  of  the 
natural  world.  Spinoza's  metaphysical  answer  was  unacceptable  to  his  contempo- 
raries, but  it  addresses  their  problem:    God  and  nature  were  the  same.  It  was  not 
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Descartes  also  spoke  of  intuition  as  a  "steadfast  mental  gaze"  (Rules  for 

the  Direction  of  the  Mind,  Rule  12,  Haldane  and  Ross,  p.  ^6),  which  was  distinct 

from  deduction  (Rule  3,  p.  7f)  and  a  grasping  of  something  "in  its  totality  at  the 

same  time  and  not  successively"  (Rule  11,  p.  33). 

53 

-^"^Light  and  Enlightenment,  p.  71. 
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the  case  that  nature  was  expanding  and  God  contracting.  Since  "God"  and 
"nature"  were  two  different  ways  of  referring  to  the  same  reality,  there  was  no 
problem.  Insofar  as  one  recognized  this  reality  under  these  differing  senses,  one 
would  not  be  bothered.  His  contemporaries'  problem  was  dissolved. 

But  the  ethical  and  religious  problems  would  not  be  solved  by  this  meta- 
physical theory,  or  at  least  so  Spinoza's  readers  would  have  thought.  It  was 
incumbent  on  Spinoza  to  spell  out  the  implications  of  his  theory  for  the  moral  and 
religious  life.  I  will  not  deal  with  the  moral  implications  of  Deus  sive  Natura,  but 
my  brief  exposition  of  Spinoza's  analysis  of  pity  is  an  indication  of  his  effort  to 
place  particular  things  in  the  context  of  the  whole.  I  will  focus  instead  on  the 
religious  rounding  off  of  the  Ethics.  Here  we  find  a  thickening  of  the  third  level 
of  knowledge  in  terms  of  both  eternity  and  the  intellectual  love  of  God. 

Unlike  the  arbitrary,  unknowable,  passionate  God  of  the  theologians  and 
preachers,  Spinoza's  Deus  sive  Natura  acted  out  of  necessity,  was  intelligible  and 
deficient  in  nothing.  This  was  a  god  that  a  rationalist  could  worship.  Through  the 
third  kind  of  knowledge,  scientia  intuitiva,  one  was  able  to  see  the  necessity  of 
things,  know  particulars  and  overcome  the  passions  which  enslaved  one.  Through 
this  knowledge  of  necessity  and  particulars,  which  amounts  to  an  intellectual  love 
of  God,  one  is  able  to  be  free.  In  this  freedom  is  one's  salvation. 

Happiness  for  Spinoza  is  both  temporal  and  eternal.  We  are  happy  in  this 
life  insofar  as  we  overcome  passion  through  intelligence.  But  we  can  also  be 
eternally  happy.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  speak  of  finite  human  beings  as  cap- 
able of  eternal  life,  Spinoza  argues  that  to  the  extent  we  know  God,  we  under- 
stand ourselves  to  be  a  part  of  him/it,  who/which  is  eternal.  If  we,  through  K3, 
know  the  essence  of  our  minds,  then  we  necessarily  see  our  relationship  to  God 
(E5P36N).  Indeed  the  more  we  understand  things  through  K3,  the  better  we 
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understand  God  (E5P2ki).  This  is  so  because  of  Spinoza's  pantheism.  To  be  or  to 
be  conceived  is  to  be  and  to  be  conceived  in  God.  But  how  do  we  become  eternal? 

Eternity  for  Spinoza  is  a  matter  of  timelessness  rather  than  endlessness.  It 
is  necessity  rather  than  the  continuance  of  time  (see  ElDefSExpl).  Thus  we  can 
see  that  since  Deus  sive  Natura  is  necessary  existence,  then  insofar  as  we 
recognize  through  K3  our  eternal  (read:  necessciry)  essence  as  a  part  of  the 
necessary  scheme  of  things  we  know  ourselves  under  "the  form  of  eternity" 
(E5P22D).  It  is  then  improper  to  pose  the  question  in  terms  of  "becoming 
eternal".  Rather  it  is  a  matter  of  recognizing  or  knowing  ourselves  to  be  a  part  of 
the  great  mathematico-causal  system  which  is  the  totality  of  things. 

We  are  seemingly  misled,  however,  by  Spinoza  himself,  who  writes:  "It  is 
now,  therefore,  time  to  pass  on  to  those  matters,  which  appertain  to  the  duration 
of  the  mind,  without  relation  to  the  body"  (E5P20N).  We  are  thus  led  to  think  that 
there  is  a  continuation  of  the  mind  after  the  demise  of  the  body.  This  expectation 
is  seemingly  confirmed  by  the  following  proposition:  "The  human  mind  cannot  be 
absolutely  destroyed  with  the  body,  but  there  remains  of  it  something  which  is 
eternal"  (E5P23).  The  proof  for  and  the  note  to  this  proposition,  however,  make  it 
clear  that  all  he  is  talking  about  is  recognizing  our  necessary  existence  through 
K3.  Spinoza's  difficulty,  according  to  Collins,  is  that  he  is  attempting  to  talk 
about  timeless  matters  "in  time-laden  language"  (p.  193). 

We  are  back  to  the  straight  and  narrow,  more  or  less,  with  Spinoza's  de- 
velopment of  the  concept  of  amor  Dei  intellectualis.  "From  the  third  kind  of 
knowledge",  he  states,  "necessarily  arises  the  intellectual  love  of  God"  (E5P22C). 
This  is  so  because  he  understands  (1)  love  to  be  a  "pleasure"  that  is  "accompanied 
by  the  idea  of  an  external  cause"  (DefofEmotions6);  (2)  "pleasure"  to  be  "the 
transition  of  a  man  from  a  less  to  a  greater  perfection"  (DefofEmotions2);  (3)  that 
we  become  more  perfect,  that  is,  self-caused  in  K3;  and  (it)  that  in  K3  God  is 
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present  as  the  external  cause.    If  we  reconstruct  this  as  a  taking  of  delight  in 
coming  to  understand  who  and  what  we  are  through  an  increasing  knowledge  of  our 
universe,  we  can  make  sense  of  it.    Certainly  many  have  been  awed  by  and  felt  an 
identification  with  the  universe  as  an  intelligible  matrix. 

This  notion  is  complicated,  however,  by  Spinoza's  discussion  which  forces  us 
to  see  the  ambiguity  in  the  phrase,  "the  intellectual  love  of  God".  It  is,  in  Collins' 
words,  both  "an  objective  genitive"  that  "signifies  our  love  for  God"  and  "a  subjec- 
tive genitive"  that  "signifies  God's  own  love  for  himself  (p.  192).  The  latter  runs 
the  risk  of  anthropomorphizing  Deus  sive  Natura,  the  error  with  which  Spinoza  had 
charged  the  theologians,  preachers  and  other  philosophers.  Spinoza  recognizes 
this  danger,  as  his  qualifying  language  suggests.  Speaking  of  love,  he  says,  "In  so 
far  as  it  is  referred  to  God,  it  is  .  .  .  pleasure,  if  we  may  still  use  that  term, .  . ." 
(E5P36N).  But  if  we  are  a  part  of  Deus  sive  Natura,  then  our  love  is  also  his/its 
love.  A  pantheist  is  committed  to  this  position. 

This  love  is  a  state  that  may  be  described  as  "salvation,  or  blessedness,  or 
freedom"  (E5P36N).  This  is  so  because  K3  enables  us  to  be  free  of  the  emotions 
that  would  enslave  us.  We  are  able  through  K3  to  understand  reality  and  to  live  in 
harmony  with  it.  We  are  happy  and  free  in  our  realization  of  our  participation  in 
the  eternal,  that  is,  necessary  scheme  of  things. 

Thus  "God"  is  not  only,  as  we  saw  earlier,  an  appropriate  term  to  use  in 
reference  to  Spinoza's  metaphysical  description  of  ultimate  reality,  but  also,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  it  is  an  appropriate  term  for  the  object  of  his  deepest 
concern.   Spinoza  defined  himself  in  terms  of  Deus  sive  Natura. 


A  Religious  Rationalist 

We  can  see  Spinoza's  religion  more  clearly  as  a  religious  rationalism  by 
'^Xr  stepping  back  somewhat  from  the  texts  of  the  Ethics  and  considering  it  in  relation 
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to  mysticism.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out  there  are  those  who  take  Spinoza's 
talk  of  uniting  with  the  whole  as  mystical  in  nature.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake  and 
will  show  why,  not  only  to  set  the  record  straight,  but  also  to  throw  Spinoza's 
religious  rationalism  into  relief. 

Like  "religion"  and  "God"  "mysticism"  is  difficult  to  define.  If  one  takes  it 
to  be  "an  intimate  experience  of  God"  or  "a  union  with  ultimate  reality",  then  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  mysticism  from  religion.  If  however  we  build  into  the  notion 
ineffability,  then  we  can  often  separate  it  from  religion.  But  if  we  regard  mysti- 
cism as  an  extra-  or  supra-rational  experience,  then  Spinoza  on  my  view  was  no 
mystic.  ^  If,  as  I  have  argued,  Spinoza's  K3,  scientia  intuitiva,  was  an 
understanding  that  arose  from  a  viewing  of  things  in  relation  to  Deus  sive  Natura, 
and  was  personal  but  not  necessarily  private,  then  this  usual  way  of  establishing 
Spinoza's  mysticism  is  foreclosed.  Mysticism  is  a  non-cognitive  relationship;  K3  is 
cognitive;  therefore  Spinoza  in  using  K3  was  no  mystic. 

But  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  use  Ninian  Smart's  four  criteria  of 
mysticism,  none  of  which  appeal  to  ineffability  or  irrationality.  Ever  the  careful 
scholar  Smart  specifies  the  kind  of  mysticism  he  has  in  mind  by  identifying  some 
generally  recognized  representatives:  Meister  Eckart,  Teresa  of  Avila,  Sankara 
and  the  Buddha.  Then,  working  from  their  statements  about  their  experiences,  he 
identifies  four  criteria:  (1)  timelessness,  (2)  an  apprehension  of  the  transcendent, 
(3)  blissfulness  or  serenity  and  W  the  result  of  "a  course  of  self-mastery  and 
contemplation".  With  the  exception  of  the  transcendence  condition  one  could 
make  a  case  for  Spinoza  being  a  mystic  on  the  basis  of  these  features.    But  with- 


For  the  view  that  mysticism  is  necessarily  non-rational  or  even  anti- 
rational  see  the  classic  philosophical  studies,  James,  The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience,  lectures  16  and  17,  esp.  p.  292f;  and  Stace,  Mysticism  and  Philosophy, 
ch.  5,  "Mysticism  and  Logic",  and  ch.  6,  "Mysticism  and  Language",  pp.  251-306. 
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-^^"History  of  Mysticism",  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy,  5.^^20. 
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out  doing  undue  violence  to  the  mystical  literature,  primary  or  secondary,  we  can 
weaken  this  to  "reality":  mysticism  is  an  apprehension  of  or  union  with  reality. 
Now  we  can  put  Spinoza  to  the  test.  He  thought  that  one  could  participate  in 
eternity,  or  better,  should  recognize  that  we  are  a  part  of  a  timeless  existence. 
So  he  meets  condition  (1).  Being  a  pantheist  who  thought  we  could  know  and  love 
God  in  this  life  by  means  of  K3,  he  meets  (2)  revised  and  (*).  Moreover  this 
knowledge-love  leads  to,  or  better,  is,  "blessedness".  So  he  meets  (3).  On  this 
analysis  Spinoza  would  be  a  mystic. 

But  this  analysis  is  misleading.  Spinoza's  eternity  turns  out  to  be 
"necessary  existence"  (ElDefS).  In  so  far  as  one  sees  his  or  her  essence  in  relation 
to  the  essence  of  God,  one  recognizes  himself  or  herself  to  be  eternal.  But  in  this 
"eternity"  one  is  thinking  and  acting  in  this  world  (see  E5P38-^1).  One  would 
never  escape,  even  mentally,  time  and  space,  even  though  one  may  be  trying  to 
conceive  a  non-space-time  existence.  The  Spinozan  K3er  would  be  thinking  and 
acting  all  the  while.  Much  is  made  of  Spinoza's  desire  to  unite  with  nature,  but 
this  union  is  not  a  unio  mystica,  a  mystical  oneness,  in  which  one  loses  himself  or 
herself  in  the  all.  Rather  Spinoza  thinks  that  each  one  should  view  himself  or 
herself,  as  well  as  other  things,  in  relation  to  Deus  sive  Natura.  There  is  always 
differentiation  in  K3.  The  knower,  the  object  known  and  God  are  all  distinct. 
They  are  related,  but  distinct  from  one  another.  The  field  of  vision  is  inclusive, 
but  it  is  not  vague,  clouded  or  undifferientiated.  By  engaging  in  K3  one  achieves 
bliss,  but  this  bliss  is  freedom  from  and  power  over  the  emotions  (E5P'f2). 
Spinoza's  blissful  mystic  is  an  active,  effective  individual.  It  is  not  that  the 
mystical  experience  leads  to  effective  action;  the  K3  experience  is,  when  the 
object  known  is  an  emotion,  itself  effective  action.  Finally  the  discipline  or 
contemplation  is  not  the  emptying  of  oneself  or  the  contemplation  of  God  as  an 
end  in  itself.    One  sees  God  so  one  can  understand  some  particular  thing.    Its  aim 
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is  scientific  and  ethical.  One  contemplates  in  order  to  understand  something  that 
is  Deus  sive  Natura,  for  nothing  can  be  or  can  be  conceived  apart  from  God.  But 
the  something  can  be  differentiated  from  and  understood  in  relation  to  God.  If  it 
were  not  distinct  but  related,  then  Spinozan  metaphysics  would  make  no  sense  at 
aU. 

If  we  cock  our  heads  just  right  and  squint  one  eye,  we  may  be  able  to  see 
Spinoza  as  a  mystic.  But  to  do  so  is  to  fail  to  see  him  as  the  religious  rationalist 
he  was.  Spinoza  railed  against  the  "Kabbalistic  triflers"~medieval  Jewish 
mystics,  "whose  insanity"  provoked  his  "unceasing  astonishment".  He  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  their  attempts  to  find  a  meaning  in  every  mcirk  in  the  Bible.  In 
his  corespondence  he  says  he  does  not  understand  "certain  Churches"  talk  of 
incarnation,  adding,  ".  .  .  they  seem  to  me  to  speak  no  less  absurdly  than  if  some 
one  were  to  tell  me  that  a  circle  assumed  the  nature  of  a  square"  (L73,  p.  34^^). 
One  who  blinks  at  cdlegorical  interpretation  and  the  paradox  of  the  incarnation  is 
not  likely  to  be  caught  up  in  mystical  experiences. 

In  an  age  that  was  full  of  superstitution  and  paradox  Spinzoa  attempted  to 
be  consistently,  thoroughly  rational.  This  point  is  well  made  by  Colie  in  her  book 
on  Renaissance  paradox.  She  presents  a  great  variety  of  material  to  support  her 
thesis  that  there  was  an  epidemic  of  paradox— rhetorical,  epistemologicad  and 
metaphysical— in  Renaissance  literature.  But  with  the  shift  to  a  concern  for  exact 
knowledge  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  paradoxy  "lost  its  transcendent 
sense  of  're-creation'  to  become  mere  'recreation'",  degenerating  into  "mere  puz- 
zles", whose  answers  were  no  longer  expected  to  lead  to  truth  (p.  509).  She  points 
to  Galileo,  Hobbes,  Locke  and  Spinoza  as  some  prominent  figures  who  "drained  the 


^  Theologico-Political  Treatise,  Elwes,  1.1^0. 

Paradoxica  Epidemica;  The  Renaissance  Tradition  of  Paradox  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1966). 
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mystery  out  of  paradoxes".    This  was  so,  in  spite  of,  from  the  historian's  point  of 

view,  the  paradoxical  questions  with  which  philosophy  is  concerned  (p.  513f). 

Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  Giordano  Bruno  dealt  paradoxically  with  paradoxical 

questions,  but  Spinoza,  Colie  argues,  rejected  this  Renaissance  style:    ".  .  .  few 

philosophers  have  so  completely  devoted  themselves  to  the  rationalization  of  the 

infinite  as  he  did.  .  .  .  The  infinite  universe  of  Spinoza  . .  .  was  always  orderly;  his 

logic  led  progressively  and  inexorably  to  the  total  unity  of  mind  and  matter,  .  .  ." 

(p.  51^^).  She  cites  as  an  example  E5P35,  a  proposition  we  have  considered: 

The  intellectual  love  of  the  mind  towards  God  is  that  very  love 
whereby  God  loves  himself,  not  in  so  far  as  he  is  infinite,  but  in  so 
far  as  he  can  be  explained  through  the  essence  of  the  humcin  mind 
regarded  under  the  form  of  eternity;  in  other  words,  the  intellectual 
love  of  the  mind  towards  God  is  part  of  the  infinite  love  whereby 
God  loves  himself. 

It  is  misleading  to  pluck  this  proposition  out  of  the  context  of  Spinoza's  geometri- 
cal presentation.  Colie  recognizes  this  and  makes  this  significant  point:  "But  the 
proposition  is  not  just  left  therewith,  to  dazzle  readers  and  to  convince  them  by 
means  of  dazzle;  Spinoza  goes  on  to  explicate  and  analyze  the  meanings  contained 
within  his  propositions"  (p.  51^).  She  notes  his  "rigorous  organization"  and  "linear 
logic"  and  concludes: 

His  subject  might  well  have  encouraged  paradoxy,  but  for  Spinoza 
conviction  had  to  be  intellectual  rather  than  emotional.  The  short 
cuts  of  paradox  were  as  unacceptable  to  him  as  they  were  to  Galileo 
and  Locke:  rationalist  and  empiricist  alike  turned  away  from  the 
method  of  paradox.^° 

Spinoza  was  neither  a  rhetorician  nor  a  mystic.    His  philosophy  was  an  attempt  to 

deal   with   difficult   problems   in   as   straight-forward   a   manner   as  he  thought 

possible.        The    difficult    subject-matter    required    an    intricate    yet    logical 

presentation.   Each  step  in  the  process  was  public.  At  no  point  did  he  veil  what  he 

was  doing. 


^^Colie,  p.  515. 
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The  "mystic"  label  depends  on  one's  taking  Spinoza's  K3  as  a  private 
knowing.  But  it  is  not  that  at  all.  Spinoza  is  asking  rather  that  his  readers  see 
any  given  individual  in  relation  to  the  most  pervasive  phenomenon  of  all— Deus 
sive  Natura.  He  was  asking  his  readers  to  be  precise,  logical  and  comprehensive. 
In  short,  he  was  asking  them  to  be  philosophers.  He  was  appealing  for  a  philosophy 
different  from  what  we  find  in  the  periods  previous  to  him,  a  philosophy  which  he 
regarded  as  being  entangled  with  pedantry  and  logic-chopping  on  the  one  hand  and 
prejudice,  superstition,  trifles  and  wild  theories  on  the  other.  He  was  calling  for 
and  exhibited  a  philosophy  that  is  more  like  what  we  find  in  the  succeeding 
centuries.  If  it  is  today  regarded  as  more  grand  and  linear  than  we  prefer,  we 
nevertheless  recognize  in  it  a  naturalistic  attempt  to  think  consistently  about 
what  there  is  and  how  we  should  live.  To  categorize  this  as  mystical  is  to  miss  the 
point.  It  is  a  rationalistic  reconstruction  of  religion. 

Conclusion 

For  Spinoza  to  philosophize  was  to  engage  in  the  second  and  third  kinds  of 

knowledge.      Moreover  to  know  things  in  their  relation  to  an  all-encompassing 

whole  was  not  only  to  become  free  but  also  to  devote  oneself  to  that  whole  and  to 

see  oneself  as  part  of  it.  Spinoza  wrote  in  E'fPSZNl: 

.  .  .  he,  who  endeavors  to  lead  men  by  reason,  does  not  act  by  im- 
pulse but  courteously  and  kindly,  and  his  intention  is  always  consis- 
tent. Again,  whatsoever  we  desire  and  do,  whereof  we  are  the  cause 
in  so  far  as  we  possess  the  idea  of  God,  or  know  God,  I  set  down  to 
Religion. 

Religion  as  he  understood  it  was  broader  than  that  which  he  was  doing  in  the 

Ethics.    But  his  metaphysical,  epistemological,  psychological,  ethical  and  religious 

thought  as  expressed  therein  was  an  endeavor  "to  lead  men  by  reason".  Even  more 

telling  is  that  his  desire  and  deed  in  the  Ethics  sprang  from  the  knowledge  of  Deus 

sive  Natura.     He  was  not  "a  God-intoxicated  man"  but  his  life  and  work  as  a 
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philosopher  were  informed  by  his  knowledge  and  love  of  Deus  sive  Natura.  He  was 
God-preoccupied. 

Unlike  Socrates,  Spinoza's  metaphysics  was  highly  elaborated  and  his  argu- 
ments aspired  to  the  rigor  of  mathematics.  But  like  Socrates,  he  was  religious  in 
his  practice  of  philosophy.  I  began  this  chapter  by  noting  the  variety  of 
interpretations  of  Spinoza  that  one  encounters.  I  did  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  my 
own  argument  that  Spinoza  was  a  religious  rationalist.  Alfred  Gottschalk  also 
notes  many  of  the  conflicting  views  of  Spinoza,  but  calls  attention  finally  to  the 
several  philosophers  and  religious  thinkers  that  have  praised  Spinoza.  Then  he 
observes: 

Different  as  all  of  these  paeans  are,  they  have  one  aspect  in 
common.  Disregarding  the  details  of  Spinoza's  philosophy  they 
concentrate  on  the  utter  sublimity  cind  divine  serenity  of  this 
teachings,  on  the  incorruptible  purity  of  his  thought,  and  elevate  the 
philosopher  to  the  rank  of  a  moral  model  for  any  man.  The  only 
other  philosopher  to  whom  this  happened  was  Socrates. 

While  not  denying  their  status  as  moral  exemplars,  I  am  calling  attention  to  their 

religiosity  as  philosophers.    In  spite  of  the  differences  in  their  philosophies,  both 

were  profoundly  committed   to  that  which  they  regarded  as  divine.     Socrates 

served  his  good  god  through  dialectical  inquiry,  and  Spinoza  sought  union  with 

Deus  sive  Natura  through  reason.   Yet  another  form  of  religion  through  philosophy 

can  be  found  in  John  Dewey.   Although  he  has  not  achieved  the  "sainthood"  of  the 

first  two,  he  nevertheless  can  be  considered  in  connection  with  them.     In  his 

philosophic  quest  for  wholeness  he  was  their  religious  equal. 
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^"Spinoza~A  Three  Hundred  Year  Perspective",  in  Kogan,  p.  4. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
DEWEY'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  QUEST  FOR  WHOLENESS 

John  Dewey  is  well  known  as  a  philosopher  of  education,  a  pragmatist  and  a 
social  philosopher.  Those  with  more  than  a  popular  understanding  of  his  thought 
know  him  to  be  a  metaphysical  naturalist  as  well.  Not  so  well  known  is  the 
religious  character  of  his  philosophy,  for  his  anti-supernaturalism  and  anti- 
ecclesiasticism  have  led  many  to  conclude  that  he  was  anti-religious.  This  was 
not  the  case.  Dewey  was  religious  in  his  practice  of  philosophy  both  in  terms  of 
his  own  understanding  of  the  religious  and  in  terms  of  the  definition  of  religion  I 
presented  in  the  first  chapter.  Dewey  understood  the  religious  in  experience  to  be 
a  self-unifying  loyalty  to  some  inclusive  ideal  end.  His  loyalty  to  wholeness  not 
only  integrated  his  philosophy  but  his  life.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the 
philosopher  from  the  man. 

While  an  ideal  such  as  wholeness  has  a  different  sort  of  reality  than  either 
Spinoza's  matrix  of  existence  or  Socrates'  good  god,  Dewey,  in  being  loyal  to  an 
authoritative  ideal,  nevertheless  was  equally  religious.  In  this  chapter  we  will  see 
that  wholeness  was  authoritative  for  Dewey.  It  was  not  something  that  he  simply 
attributed  to  existence.  Rather  the  wholeness  he  valued  was  thought  by  him  to  be 
occasionally  found  in  experience  but  not  limited  to  its  empirical  occurrences.  The 
understanding  that  will  be  required  for  us  to  grasp  Dewey's  theism  will  enable  us 
in  the  next  (and  final)  chapter  to  understand  the  distinguishing  quality  of  the 
divine  and  what  it  is  to  be  religious.    This  concept  of  the  divine  as  that  which  is 
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supremely  authoritative  can  be  seen  clearly  in  Dewey,  because  there  is  little  else 
to  his  minimal  theism.  There  is  neither  the  anthropomorphism  of  Socrates'  good 
god  nor  the  comprehensive  necessity  of  Spinoza's  metaphysical  pantheism. 

Literature  and  Problems 
Dewey  did  not  write  very  much  on  religion.  What  he  did  write,  primarily  A^ 
Common  Faith  ,  engendered  much  controversy,  for  his  work,  except  for  that  of 
his  earliest  period,  constituted  not  only  a  criticism  of  traditional  religion  but  also 
a  proposal  for  a  naturalistic  reconstruction  of  religion.  He  was  criticized  by  both 
the  advocates  of  conventional  religion  and  those  who  would  do  away  with  religion 
and /or  God.  In  this  section,  after  a  word  about  the  primary  Deweyan  religious 
text,  I  will  survey  the  problems  that  have  been  discussed  in  the  critical  literature. 

Dewey's  Religious  Proposal 

In  January  193'f  when  he  was  Jit  years  old  Dewey  delivered  the  Terry  Lec- 
tures  at  Yale  University.  These  lectures  were  published  later  that  year  as  A^ 
Common  Faith  and  are  the  fullest  statement  of  his  religious  views.  There  are 
references  to  religion  in  his  other  works.  Some  of  these  are  significant,  but  _A 
Common  Faith  is  his  only  work  devoted  exclusively  to  religion.  Even  this  is  not  a 
very  complete  statement,  comprising  as  it  does  only  eighty-seven  pages.  It  is  not 
a  philosophy  of  religion,  but  it  does  contain  his  understanding  of  what  religious 
experience  is  (self-unification  through  devotion  to  inclusive  ideals).  Primarily  a 
religious  proposal,  it  presents  his  idea  of  the  divine  (the  unity  of  naturally-based 


^New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  193^. 

George    Dykhuizen,    The    Life    and    Mind    of   John    Dewey    (Carbondale: 
Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  1973),  p.  261. 
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ideals),  exhibits  his  personal  faith  (the  philosophic  quest  for  wholeness),  criticizes 
organized  religion  and  puts  forward  a  non-sectarian  alternative. 

A  Common  Faith  does  not  rank  with  Dewey's  major  works  in  terms  of  scope 
or  depth,  but  it  does  provide  a  window  that  enables  us  to  view  Dewey's  holistic 
philosophy.  Since  I  am  contending  that  this  holism  is  religious,  I  am  more  or  less 
satisfied  with  the  brief  religious  proposal  that  is  _A  Common  Faith.  Although  one 
might  have  liked  him  to  be  more  explicit  about  the  ontological  character  of  the 
ideeds  he  discusses  in  this  book,  this  is  really  a  complaint  about  his  philosophy 
generally  and  not  about  this  specific  text.  Since  I  think  Dewey's  entire  philosophy 
was  religious,  I  am  not  limited  to  A^  Common  Faith.  I  have  all  of  his  work  to 
illustrate  and  fill  out  this  brief  book.  By  reading  _A  Common  Faith  then  in  the 
context  of  his  other  work,  we  can  see  the  pervasiveness  of  his  holism.  In  this 
quest  for  wholeness  we  can  see  the  religious  character  of  his  philosophy. 
Nevertheless  it  would  have  been  nice  for  him  to  have  not  only  summarized  his 
philosophy  from  the  religious  perspective,  but  to  have  also  worked  out  his  view  in 
some  detail.  This  he  did  in  other  major  areas— education,  knowledge,  metaphysics, 
values,  art  and  logic.  It  would  have  made  my  task  easier  if  he  had  done  so  in 
religion  also. 

Critical  Literature 

Dewey's  published  work  is  immense—some  forty  books  and  over  700  arti- 
cles—and the  secondciry  literature  numbers  in  the  thousands  (Dykhuizen,  p.  322). 
One  cannot  hope  to  be  complete  in  one's  survey.  I  shall,  accordingly,  cite  some  of 
the  critical  literature  that  I  think  relevant.    First  I  will  discuss  the  work  of  some 

?t-«'  of  those  who  present  and  sometimes  criticize  Dewey's  views  on  religion.    Then  I 

^■^  ■ 

Aj,  move  to  those  who  are  hostile  to  his  religious  proposal  or  some  aspect  of  it.    But 

^  .-"■ 

iff.  .  none   of   these   observers   see  the  centrality  of  the  religious  in  experience  for 
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Dewey's  philosophy.  There  are  critics,  however,  who  point  to  the  religious 
character  of  his  entire  philosophy.  Unfortunately,  some  do  not  share  Dewey's 
naturalistic  perspective  and  the  others  fail  to  develop  the  implications  of  their 
insights.  Finally,  there  are  some  reflective  comments  by  Dewey  on  his  religious 
experience  and  related  matters  that  must  be  considered. 
Interpreters  of  Dewey's  religious  proposal 

There  are  many  critics  who  are  not  necessarily  sympathetic  to  Dewey's 
naturalistic  metaphysics  who  treat  his  religious  proposal  as  just  one  aspect  of  his 
philosophy.  I  will  mention  several  but  discuss  only  the  provocative  criticism  of 
Dewey's  younger  colleague  and  fellow  naturalist,  3ohn  Herman  Randall,  3r.  Then  I 
will  turn  to  the  more  openly  hostile  critics,  including  one  Deweyan  disciple,  Sidney 
Hook,  who  disagreed  on  only  one— but  a  crucial— point.  I  conclude  the  section  with 
Rorty's  criticism  of  Dewey  the  metaphysician. 

R.W.  Sleeper^  and  John  Smith  place  Dewey's  religious  thought  against  its 
pragmatist  background.  Smith  is  not  just  appreciative;  he  criticizes  as  well  as 
interprets.  George  R.  Geiger's  chapter  on  Dewey's  religion,  however,  is  largely 
expository.  J.  A.  Martin  emphasizes  the  affinity  of  the  religious  and  the  aesthetic 
in  Dewey's  philosophy  of  experience  and  suggests  that  recognition  of  this  affinity 


•J 

-^Horace  L.  Friess,  "Dewey's  Philosophy  of  Religion",  in  3o  Ann  Boydston 

(editor).  Guide  to  the  Works  of  John  Dewey  (Carbondale:  Southern  Illinois 
University  Press,  1970),  pp.  200-17.  Friess  has  a  fine  bibliography  of  Dewey's 
writings  on  religion.  This  is  a  good  first  article  for  someone  just  beginning  to 
study  what  Dewey  has  to  say  about  religion. 

"Pragmatism,  Religion  and  'Experienceable  Difference'",  in  Michael  Novak 
(editor),  American  Philosophy  and  the  Future  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1968),  pp.  270-323. 

Purpose  and   Thought;  The   Meaning   of   Pragmatism   (New  Haven:   Ycile 
University  Press,  1978),  ch.  6,  "Pragmatism  and  Religion",  pp.  159-9'f. 

John  Dewey  in  Perspective  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1958),  ch. 
10,  "Scientific  Humanism",  pp.  213-28. 
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is  important  for  a  general  theory  of  religion/  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  case,  I 
agree  that  Dewey's  aesthetic  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  understanding 
Dewey's  religious  proposal  and  his  philosophy  generally.  3ames  Gouinlock  places 
Dewey's  moral  philosophy  in  the  context  of  his  naturalism  and  points  to  the 
religious  implications  of  his  naturalism. 

A  very  interesting  treatment  of  Dewey's  religious  proposal  is  the  essay  by 
Randall,  who  discusses  three  facets  of  Dewey's  religiosity— natural  piety,  devotion 
to  shared  experience  and  commitment  to  the  method  of  intelligence.^  These 
aspects  of  Dewey's  faith  will  be  developed  later.  They  are  important  constitutive 
elements  of  his  religion.  Also  provocative  is  Randall's  contention  that  Dewey,  in 
rejecting  organized  religion,  unwittingly  became  "the  spokesman  of  the  habits  of 
mind  of  the  liberal  American  Protestant  Christian".  By  this  he  means  that 
Dewey's  "faith  in  common-ness"  has  become  a  perversion  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  Dewey,  in  emancipating  the  religious  in 
experience  from  religious  traditions,  articulates  philosophically  the  "popular 
Protestantism"  of  his  day  which  had  "finally  achieved  the  priesthood  of  all 
unbelievers"  (p.  138).  I  think  Dewey's  culture-religion  escapes  Randall's  charge.  It 
was  neither  a  celebration  of  unbelief  nor  of  the  present  over  the  past.  Randall 
himself,  somewhat  inconsistently,  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  Dewey's  analysis  of 
faith  is  unrealizable  in  experience  (pp.  139-^^3).  If  Dewey  ratifies  the  present 
situation,  how  can  Randall  maintain  that  his  proposal  is  not  feasible? 


V: 


'"The  Empirical,  the  Esthetic  and  the  Religious",  Union  Seminary  Quarterly 
Review,  30  (Winter-Summer  1975),  110-20. 

John  Dewey's  Philosophy  of  Value  (New  York:  Humanities  Press,  1972), 
particularly  pp.  266-75. 

q 

'The  Religion  of  Shared  Experience",  in  Sydney  Ratner  (editor).  The 
Philosopher  of  the  Common  Man;  Essays  jn  Honor  of  John  to  Celebrate  His 
Eightieth  Birthday  (New  York:  G.P.  Putnam's  Sons,  19^0),  pp.  \.Q(>-k5. 
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Hostile  critics 

Meiny  of  those  hostile  to  Dewey's  religious  proposal  aire  not  very  interesting 
because  what  they  have  to  say  reflects  their  own  perspective  more  than  Dewey's 
thought.  They  criticize  him  for  being  humanistic  (in  the  sense  of  "atheistic"), 
moralistic,  anti-ecclesiastical,  anti-Christian  and  even  irresponsible  as  a  philos- 
opher of  religion.  But  there  are  some  who  share  this  perspective  and  yet  find 
something  in  Dewey  of  value.  These  latter  critics  are  interesting,  for  they  raise 
the  question  of  the  coherence  of  Dewey's  religious  philosophy.  For  a  holist  such  as 
Dewey,  it  would  be  devastating  to  be  found  guilty  of  a  radical  inconsistency.  This 
problem  is  also  implicit  in  the  criticisms  of  those  who  think  Dewey  conceded  too 
much  to  the  religionists  or  to  metaphysics.  There  are  those,  for  instance,  who 
share  fully  Dewey's  naturalism,  yet  reject  his  religious  proposal.  Similarly  there 
are  those  who  appreciate  Dewey's  contribution  to  contemporary  philosophy,  but 
reject  those  metaphysical  aspects  of  his  philosophy  which  I  think  warrant  a 
religious  interpretation  of  his  philosophy.  I  shall  treat  these  latter  critics  in  the 
section  following  this  one  on  the  hostile  ones,  for  they  too  are  hostile  in  a  way, 
even  though  they  profess  loyalty.  But  the  Dewey  which  they  honor  is  not  the  one  I 
find  in  the  texts. 

Dewey  was  mistaken.  Charles  Hartshorne  accuses  Dewey  of  atheism, 
because  Dewey,  he  says,  regards  "God"  as  signifying  "whatever  in  the  universe  is 
amenable  to  human  purposes,  ....  Crudely,  God  is  simply  nature  as  serviceable 
to  man."  Although  Dewey's  idealized  universe  is  valuable  to  humanity,  I  shall 
argue  that  Dewey's  ultimate  loyalty  was  to  wholeness.  This  wholeness  is  not 
simply  devised  by  humein  beings  for  their  own  ends;  it  is  there  to  be  appreciated. 


k  10 

|.  ^Beyond    Humcinism;    Essays   jn    the    Philosophy    of    Nature    (originally 

a  published,   1937;   re-issued  with  new  preface:     Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska 

tis'  Press,  1968),  p.  40. 
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refined  and,  yes,  used.  If  we  could  see  our  continuity  with  nature  and  one  another, 
Dewey  argued,  then  we  could  overcome  the  isolations  of  modern  life.  Admittedly 
this  wholeness  is  not  the  "being"  Hartshorne  thinks  God  must  be  (p.  57),  but  it  is 
tendentious  to  accuse  Dewey  of  atheism  because  his  god  differs  from 
Hartshorne's.  Dewey  was  a  humanist  but  not  in  the  sense  that  Hartshorne  takes 
him  to  be.  Dewey  recognized  our  dependence  upon  "the  enveloping  world"  and 
criticized  those  who  lacked  "natural  piety"  (A  Common  Faith,  p.  53).  The  universe 
is  there,  regardless  of  our  interest,  and  although  it  can  serve  our  purposes,  it  is 
not  utterly  malleable.  Dewey  argued  for  an  interaction  that  would  modify  the  self 
and  its  environment  (p.  16),  but  he  did  not  hold  the  view,  when  pressed,  that  the 
generic  qualities  of  existence  that  he  found  valuable,  such  as  wholeness,  were 
modifiable.  Yet  the  ideal  of  wholeness  was  modifiable.  This  raises  questions  that 
are  not  easily  settled,  and  we  shall  recur  to  this  issue  more  than  once.  But  even  if 
Dewey's  god  were  malleable,  given  the  coercive  function  it  performs  in  his 
thought  and  life,  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  call  him  "an  ordinary  atheist". 

William  Clebsch's  brief  section  on  Dewey  in  American  Religious  Thought  is 
interesting,  for  he  rightly  places  Dewey  in  that  which  Clebsch  identifies  as  the 
American  aesthetic  religious  tradition,  by  which  he  means  the  effort  to  be  "at 
home  in  the  universe".  ^^  Dewey's  religious  thought  was  certainly  naturalistic,  but 
it  was  more  robust  and  original  than  what  Clebsch  gives  him  credit  for.  "Being  at 
home  in  the  universe  meant"  for  Dewey  "accepting  certain  liberal  goals—liberal  in 
the  sense  that  they  would  set  men  and  women  free  from  traditional  restraints. 
Dewey  wanted  to  build  social  institutions  that  would  serve  individual  freedom. 
Devotion  to  building  them  was  his  religion"  (p.  177).    This  characterization  does 


^^Even  Hartshorne,  if  I  understand  him  correctly,  thinks  God  is  in  some 
sense  contingent  (see  Beyond  Humanism,  p.  viiif). 

^^Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1973;  pp.  175-77. 
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not  do  justice  to  Dewey's  religious  thought  or  his  personal  faith.  Aside  from  my 
specific  thesis  that  his  religion  consisted  of  his  philosophy,  Dewey's  faith  was 
more  than  a  heightened  practical  idealism  and  his  religious  proposal  could  account 
for  more  than  a  liberal  humanist  faith.  This  understanding  of  Dewey's  faith  as 
nothing  more  than  liberal  humanism  is  apparently  what  Santayana  had  in  mind 
when  he  commented  that  Dewey's  Terry  Lectures  presented  "a  very  common  faith 
indeed".  ^^ 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  criticisms  of  Dewey's  religious  philosophy  is  that 
of  Stanley  Grean,  who  charges  Dewey  with  a  radical  inconsistency.  Dewey, 
according  to  Grean,  developed  "a  naturalistic  humanism"  through  the  use  of  an 
empirical  method.  Yet  his  naturalism  is  shot  through  with  "elements"  of  a  "reality 
that  transcends  Nature".  "My  claim  is",  he  asserts,  "that  Dewey  repeatedly 
employs  and  appeals  to  ultimate  values  or  principles  that  cannot  be  adequately 
justified  in  the  context  of  the  naturalistic  universe  that  he  postulates."  Grean 
rightly  points  to  several  of  Dewey's  basic  commitments:  faith  in  intelligence,  the 
appeal  to  experience,  naturalism,  holism,  valuation  of  growth  cind  devotion  to 
community.  But  he  fails  to  make  good  on  his  claim  that  these  commitments 
require  a  reality  that  transcends  nature.  I  cannot  here  refute  Grean.  But  in  my 
exposition  of  Dewey's  naturalism  later  in  this  chapter  I  will  offer  an  account  that 
places  these  "ultimate  values"  within  nature  and  experience.  I  do  not  deny  that 
Dewey  had  ultimate  commitments.  Indeed  my  case  for  Dewey  being  religious 
depends  on  my  being  able  to  show  that  he  was  ultimately  committed  to  the  ideal 
of  wholeness.   But  I  do  deny  that  this  wholeness,  or  any  of  the  subordinate  ideals 


I  -1 
See  Smith,  Purpose  and  Thought,  p.  1%. 

"Elements  of  Transcendence  in  Dewey's  Naturalistic  Humanism",  Journal 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Religion,  52  (3une  198^),  26't. 
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(nature,  shared  experience,  intelligence  and  the  others),  depend  on  sonne  reality 

that  transcends  nature. 

Jude  P.  Dougherty  criticizes  Dewey  for  his  failure  to  develop  an  adequate 

philosophy  of  religion.     I  agree  that  Dewey  did  not  take  seriously  the  usual 

problems  that  are  dealt  with  in  a  philosophy  of  religion  and  _A  Common  Faith  is 

not  as  full  a  treatment  as  some  would  like.   But  this  assessment  should  not  blind  us 

to  the  achievement  of  A^  Common  Faith  and  the  possibility,  which  I  have  already 

noted,  that  this  brief  book  is  a  window  on  Dewey's  religious  philosophy.    It  turns 

out,  however,   that  Dougherty's  reason  for  criticism  is  mistaken,  for  he  thinks 

Dewey's   religious   philosophy   is   inadequate  because   he   does   not   account  for 

"religion  in  society": 

It  is  possible  for  Dewey  to  remind  those  who  have  abandoned  super- 
naturalism  that  they  still  have  available  to  them  all  the  elements  of 
a  profound  religious  commitment  to  the  well-being  of  meinkind.  This 
does  not,  however,  mitigate  the  responsibility  of  the  philosopher  of 
religion  to  make  an  attempt  to  understand  the  development,  preva- 
lence and  functions  of  religion  in  society. 

Dougherty  is  wrong  in  his  judgment.    Dewey,  in  the  third  chapter  of  A^  Common 

Faith,   discusses   the   religious  in  culture,  offering  both  a  critique  of  religious 

institutions  and  a  proposal  for  how  we  can  be  religious  without  being  sectaricin. 

This  critique,  moreover,  can  be  found,  as  I  will  point  out  below,  in  many  other 

places  in  Dewey's  work.    If  Dewey  were  correct  in  his  criticism  of  conventional 

religion  eind  if  his  proposed  were  a  worthy  alternative,  then  there  would  be  no  need 

for  him  to  have  done  more  than  he  did.    Why  keep  plowing  the  same  ground  when 

one  has  discovered  a  new,  more  fertile  field?    Perhaps  Dewey  was  wrong  in  his 

judgment  about  conventional  religion  and  mistaken  in  his  religious  proposal;  even 


"Dewey  on  Religion",  in  Peter  Caws  (ed.),  Two  Centuries  of  Philosophy  in 
America  (Totawa,  New  Jersey:  Rowan  and  Littlefield,  1980),  pp.  17^^-81. 
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so  he  was  not  irresponsible  as  a  philosopher.     To  think  he  was  is  to  deny  that 
Dewey  had  something  significant  to  say  about  the  religious  in  experience. 

In  a  vein  similar  to  Dougherty's  William  M.  Shea  concludes,  "Dewey  was 
incapable  of  a  constructive  interpretation  of  actual  religious  languages  and 
institutions."  This,  moreover,  is  "the  problem  for  philosophy  of  religion".^ 
Shea  thinks  he  knows  why  Dewey  was  not  capable  of  a  positive  treatment  of 
conventional  religion:  "The  reason  for  this  is  straightforward  enough:  in  his  view 
traditional  religion,  religious  beliefs,  and  religious  institutions  invariably  distract 
from  the  business  of  intelligent  living"  (p.  33;  p.  127).  This  is  true  enough,  but  it 
does  not  penetrate  to  Dewey's  basic  reason  for  failing  to  deed  with  conventional 
religion  in  any  detail.  He  had  gone  beyond  it  and  did  not  feel  the  need  to  consider 
it  thoroughly.  A_  Common  Faith  shows  us  just  enough  to  know  that  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  religious  in  experience. 

The  cost  of  redemption.  Shea,  however,  is  not  just  critical  of  Dewey.  He 
also  wants  to  make  use  of  Dewey.  Like  Grean,  Shea  finds  elements  of 
transcendence  in  Dewey.  The  Deweyan  concept  to  which  he  points  is  the  idea  of 
the  whole,  and  the  place  where  he  discovers  this  nature-transcending  reality  is  in 
Dewey's  aesthetic  theory.  He  criticizes,  as  I  pointed  out  above,  Dewey's  failure  to 
appreciate  traditional  religion  and  eirgues  that  if  Dewey  had  used  the  concept  of 
"the  qualitative  whole"  found  in  his  aesthetic  theory,  he  would  have  achieved  a 
more  satisfying  analysis  of  religion.  Such  an  analysis  would  have  been  more 
satisfying    because    it     would    have     seriously    engaged     the     transcendent     in 


^^"Qualitative  Wholes:  Aesthetic  and  Religious  Experience  in  the  Work  of 
3ohn  Dewey",  The  Journal  of  Religion,  60  (January  1980),  32.  This  article,  with 
some  revision,  is  republished  as  a  chapter  in  Shea's  book.  The  Naturalists  and  the 
Supernatural  (Macon,  Georgia:  Mercer  University  Press,  1984),  ch.  5,  pp.  117-41. 

^^"Qualitative  Wholes",  p.  33;  Naturalists,  p.  127.  See  also  p.  x  of  the 
book.  Henceforth  citations  of  Shea's  works  will  be  first  to  the  article  and  the 
second  to  the  book,  as  above,  but  I  will  not  cite  the  titles. 
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experience.  As  it  is,  "Dewey  blinked":  'The  central  issue  in  the  failure  of  A^ 
Common  Faith  is  not  the  absence  of  aesthetics  but  Dewey's  inability  to  deed  with 
an  ontologicaily  meaningful  language  for  the  transcendent"  (p.  ^^5;  p.  136).  I  agree 
that  wholeness  is  central  to  Dewey  and  his  book  on  aesthetic  experience  is 
centred  to  the  understanding  of  this  concept.  But  Shea  misunderstands  the 
Deweyan  ideal  and  fails  to  see  its  use  in  other  Deweyan  texts,  notably  A  Common 
Faith.  Moreover  he  is  mistaken  in  his  judgment  that  Dewey  lacks  "cin 
ontologicaily  meaningful  language  for  the  transcendent".  Dewey  may  be  wrong 
about  the  transcendent  within  nature,  but  his  ontological  language  does  not  lack 
meaning. 

Shea  cannot  understand  what  Dewey  means  by  "the  whole"  because  he 
wants  to  read  into  Dewey's  holism  the  opposite  of  what  Dewey  meant.  Dewey's 
holism  blocked  the  nature-supernature  distinction;  Shea's  traditional  religious 
orientation  leads  him  to  read  into  Dewey  an  other-worldliness.  We  see  this  in 
Shea's  discussion  of  a  passage  from  Art  as  Experience.  Dewey  had  suggested  that 
a  work  of  art  can  introduce  us  to  "a  world  beyond  this  world  which  is  nevertheless 
the  deeper  reality  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  in  our  ordinary  experiences"  (p. 
195).  Note  that  Dewey  quickly  qualifies  the  uncharacteristic— for  him— phrase 
"world  beyond  this  world"  by  asserting  that  it  "is  nevertheless  the  deeper  reality 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live  in  our  ordinary  experiences".  But  Shea  reverses  the 
order,  removing  any  hint  of  a  naturalistic  qualification  to  the  "world  beyond  this 
world"  phrase:  "There  is  a  'deeper  reality'  to  the  world  of  ordinary  experience,  a 
'world  beyond  this  world'  to  which  art  introduces  us."  He  then  talks  "of  the  sense 
that  'something  lies  beyond"  the  bounding  horizon  of  experience"  (p.  ^0;  p.  132). 
He  thus  leaves  the  impression  that  Dewey's  analysis  of  the  aesthetic  reveals  the 


1 5^ 

Art  cis  Experience  (New  York:  Minton,  Balch  <5c  Company,  193^^). 
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transcendent  whole  that  exists  beyond  this  world.  This  wholeness,  Shea  later  says, 
is  achieved  by  "that  original  and  supreme  religious  dialectician,  the  mystic,  for 
whom  the  whole  cannot  be  mediated  by  any  part  yet  permeates  them  all"  (p.  48;  p. 
139).  Now  we  can  see  why  Shea  is  at  pains  to  have  Dewey's  aesthetics  make 
possible  an  experiencing  of  the  whole.  Shea's  mysticism  finally  erupts.  Dewey,  or 
more  precisely,  Shea's  reconstructed  Deweyan  aesthetics,  provides  an  occasion  for 
a  plea  for  mysticism. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  Dewey's  thought.  He  argued  not  only  against 
supernaturalism,  but  also  against  einy  form  of  inquiry  that  was  not  "open  and 
public"  (A  Common  Faith,  p.  39).  Shea's  attempted  exploitation  of  Dewey's  theory 
of  the  aesthetic  for  his  mystic  agenda  would  rip  apart  Dewey's  empirical  holism. 
By  trying  to  separate  Dewey's  aesthetic  and  religious  views  Shea  would 
unwittingly  strike  Dewey,  the  renowned  anti-dualist,  where  Dewey  would  have 
most  keenly  felt  the  pain.  Incoherence  would  have  been  too  high  a  price  for 
Dewey  to  have  paid.  Nor  do  those  who  would  find  his  philosophy  religious  need  to 
pay  it.  To  have  valued  naturalism  and  wholeness  but  to  have  relied  on  a  nature- 
transcending  reality  for  that  wholeness  would  have  been  doubly  inconsistent  for 
Dewey.  An  other-worldly  ideal  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  naturalism  and  a 
philosophy  that  valued  wholeness  could  hardly  afford  an  irreconcilable  nature- 
supernature  split. 
With  friends  like  these,  Dewey  does  not  need  enemies 

The  next  two  sub-sections  deal  with  two  Deweyan  interpreters  who  would 
not  normally  be  considered  hostile.  I  include  them  here  because  Sidney  Hook  was 
firmly  opposed  to  Dewey's  use  of  the  term  "God"  and  Richard  Rorty  is  hostile 
toward  the  Dewey  I  present.  I  think  both  misunderstand  Dewey  on  key  points. 
Moreover  if  they  are  right  in  the  ways  that  they  would  understand  and  correct 
Dewey,  then  they  would  have,  like  the  preceding  critics,  a  devastating  effect  on 
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Dewey's  religious  philosophy.     But  where  Grean  and  Shea  would  make  Dewey 

incoherent  by  introducing  nature-transcending  elements,  Hook  and  Rorty  would 

lop  off  what  they  regard  as  excesses.   Neither  would  leave  Dewey  whole. 

Hook's  reservation  about  using  "God".   Dewey,  in  A  Common  Faith,  after  he 

has  identified  the  "active  relation  between  ideal  cind  actual"  as  that  to  which  he 

"would  give  the  name  'God"'  (p.  51),  writes: 

I  would  not  insist  that  the  name  must  be  given.  There  are  those  who 
hold  that  the  associations  of  the  term  with  the  supernatural  are  so 
numerous  and  close  that  any  use  of  the  word  "God"  is  sure  to  give 
rise  to  misconception  and  be  taken  as  a  concession  to  traditional 
ideas. 

One  of  those  who  objected  to  his  use  of  "God"  was  his  younger  associate  cind 

former  student,  Hook,  who  reports,  "I  worked  closely  with  him"~Dewey— "on  the 

manuscript  of  his  _A  Common  Faith".         Hook  disagreed  then  and  later  with 

Dewey's  usage.     In  Pragmatism  and  the  Tragic  Sense  of  Life  he  says  "the  only 

thing"  in  _A  Common  Faith  on  which  he  "disagreed  with"  Dewey  "was  his  use  of  the 

term  'God'  for  faith  in  the  validity  of  moral  ideals"  (p.  ll^f).    In  The  Quest  for 

Being  Hook,  after  discussing  Dewey  and  religious  humanism's  use  of  "God"  for  "our 

highest     ethical     commitment",     criticizes     this     usage     as    "always     inviting 

confusion".         He  thought  it  impossible  to  disentangle  the  term  from  its  usual 

association  with  the  supernatural  and  thus  it  was  better  to  avoid  it. 

I  think  it  was  right  of  Dewey  to  use  the  term,  for  it  accurately  conveys  the 

function    of    authoritative    ideals    in   his   religious   proposal.      Hook   assimilates 

Dewey's  position  to  that  of  Feuerbach's  (The  Quest  for  Being,  p.  133).  If  this  were 


Pragmatism  the  Tragic  Sense  of  Life  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  Inc., 
Publishers,  197'f),  p.  ll^f.  Dykhuizen  says:  "Hook,  a  distinguished  disciple  and 
exponent  of  Dewey's  philosophy,  spent  much  time  in  conversation  with  him. 
During  Dewey's  later  years,  he  regularly  called  upon  Hook  to  read  his  manuscripts 
before  publication  to  suggest  improvements"  (p.  297). 

20New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1961;  p.  13^^. 
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the  case,  then  Hook  would  be  on  firmer  ground  in  his  criticism.  But  Dewey's  god 
was  not  simply  a  projection  of  human  values  as  divine.  His  authoritative  ideals,  as 
we  shall  see,  were  possibilities  whose  power  we  recognize.  They  are  our  values 
and  they  do  change.  But  the  realities  that  enable  them  to  be  possibilites  are 
enduring  and  the  possibilities  themselves  are  coercive.  Dewey's  theism  is  elusive, 
I  grant,  but  it  is  upon  this  difficult  to  grasp  notion  that  my  analysis  of  his 
religiosity  turns. 

Rorty  and  the  un- metaphysical  Dewey.  Richard  Rorty  does  not  deal  with 
Dewey's  religious  philosophy.  But  if  Rorty's  interpretation  of  Dewey  is  correct, 
then  I  shall  not  be  able  to  regard  Dewey  as  religious,  using  the  relatively  strong 
notion  of  "religious"  that  1  developed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  dissertation.  One 
could  still  read  Dewey  as  religious  on  his  understanding  of  the  religious  in 
experience,  but  one  could  not  contend  he  was  religious  in  the  strong  sense  that  I 
have  chosen  to  use. 

Rorty  attempts  to  eliminate  Dewey's  metaphysical  efforts  from  the  Dewey 

2 1 
he  values  and  uses.^    As  should  be  clear  from  what  I  have  said  already,  a  Dewey 

who  did  not  find  wholes  in  existence  would  not  have  a  basis  for  his  ideal  of 

wholeness  outside  of  human  aspiration.   He  would  then  be  dangerously  close  to  the 

Feuerbachian   move,   theology  is  anthropology,  and  my  strong  religious  reading 

would  be  jeopardized.    I  do  not  say  flatly  that  his  ideal,  if  it  were  only  a  human 

projection,  could  not  be  divine,  because  it  might  still  meet  the  minimum  criteria 

of  being  enduring  and  powerful  for  any  given  individual.    But  such  an  ideal  would 

be  more  difficult  to  justify  as  divine.     For  Dewey  to    have  found  wholeness  in 

existence    he    would    have    had    to    be    engaged    in    what    he    understood    as 

metaphysics.     Thus  if  Rorty  is  right  in  his  effort   to  pull   Dewey  back  from 


21 
^See     Rorty's     essay,     "Dewey's     Metaphysics",     in     Consequences     of 

Pragmatism,  pp.  72-89. 
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metaphysical  inquiry,  then  those  Deweyan  metaphysical  results  on  which  my 
interpretation  relies  would  no  longer  be  available  to  Dewey  or  to  me. 

The  basis  in  the  Deweyan  corpus  for  the  de-metaphysicizing  of  Dewey  is 
one,  the  tension  between  Dewey's  criticism  of  traditional  philosophy  and  his 
naturcilistic  metaphysics,  and,  two,  his  reservations,  expressed  late  in  life,  about 
his  employment  of  the  words  "metaphysics"  and  "experience".  I  will  deal  with 
these  bases  for  paring  Dewey  down  to  Rorty's  historicist  dimensions  by  a 
consideration  of  Rorty's  essay,  "Dewey's  Metaphysics",  in  Consequences  of 
Pragmatism.  My  purpose  here  is  not  so  much  to  refute  Rorty  as  to  see  what  he 
has  to  say.  My  own  contrary  reading  of  Dewey  will  constitute  the  latter  two 
thirds  of  this  chapter. 

Rorty  finds  a  tension  in  Dewey  between  his  criticism  of  the  philosophical 
tradition  and  his  own  misguided  effort  to  offer  a  correct  metaphysics,  one  founded 
on  science  and  empiricism.  What  Rorty  admires  in  Dewey  is  the  "therapeutic 
stance"  he  exhibited  in  his  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy  and  The  Quest  for 
Certainty  (p.  73).  There  Dewey  attacked  previous  philosophers'  attempts  to 
describe  a  perfect  reality  and  urged  instead  an  open-ended,  pragmatic  method  for 
fashioning  "a  good  life   in   a  good   society".  Dewey's  attempt,  however,  to 

replace  past  efforts  with  his  own  empirical  naturcilism  was  a  mistake  because  it 
was  subject  to  the  same  criticisms  that  he  had  employed  against  others. 
Metaphysics,  the  attempt  to  describe,  in  Dewey's  phrase,  "the  generic  traits  of 
existence",  was  a  mistaken  enterprise,  because  it  exhibited  the  same  "disease  he 


22 

The  phrase  is  Hook's  and  is  from  his  introduction  to  volume  one  of  John 

Dewey;  The  Later  Works,   1925-1933,  edited  by  3o  Ann  Boydston  (Carbondcile: 

Southern  Illinois  University  Press,    1981),  p.  xi.     This  is  the  critical  edition  of 

Experience  and  Nature  with  an  unfinished  new  introduction  by  Dewey. 
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was  trying  to  cure"  (p.  88),  and,  if  I  may  extend  Rorty's  metaphor,  was  subject  to 
the  same  cure,  a  Hegelian  historicism  (see  p.  85). 

Rorty's  solution  to  this  tension  is  to  eliminate  the  Deweyan  metaphysics. 
He  regards  Dewey's  mistake,  in  spite  of  the  attention  he  devotes  to  it  in  this 
essay,  as  "trivial  and  unimportant"  (p.  85).  Thus  there  is  no  loss  in  cutting  off  the 
naturalistic  metaphysics.  He  thinks  he  is  warranted  in  this,  not  only  because  the 
enterprise  was  misconceived,  but  also  because  Dewey  himself,  late  in  life, 
conceded  his  mistake  in  using  the  term  "metaphysics"  and  "experience"  (p.  72).^^ 

I  have  two  immediate  objections  to  this  eliminative  solution.  One,  Dewey 
never  renounced  the  enterprise  of  metaphysics,  only  the  use  of  the  terms 
"metaphysics"  and  "experience".  Two,  Rorty  values  the  Dewey  of  Reconstruction 
in  Philosophy  and  The  Quest  for  Certainty,  but  this  Dewey  is  no  less  metaphysical 
than  the  one  who  wrote  Experience  and  Nature.  Dewey  continually  criticized  the 
tradition  on  the  basis  of  his  own  naturalistic  metaphysics.  He  did  not  write  either 
a  Deconstruction  of  Philosophy  or  a  Quest  for  Uncertainty.  Rather  these  were 
attempts  to  "reconstruct"  the  tradition.  This  is  the  characteristic  Deweyan 
strategy.  In  chapter  after  chapter  he  attempts  to  revise,  replace  and  re-vitalize 
the  philosophy  his  generation  had  inherited.  What  is  more  he  attempted  to  do 
what  every  "'mainstream'  Western  philosopher"  has  tried  to  do,  contrary  to  what 
Rorty  says  in  Philosophy  and  the  Mirror  of  Nature. 

In  the  latter  book  Rorty  contrasts  Dewey  and  other  critics  of  the  "main- 
stream" by  pointing  out  that  the  "'mainstream'  Western  philosopher  typically 
says:" 

Now  that  such-and-such  a  line  of  inquiry  has  had  such  a  stunning 
success,  let  us  reshape  all  inquiry,  and  all  of  culture,  on  its  model. 
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See  also  Hook's  introduction   to  the  Later   Works  (l.vii),  and  Dewey's 

unfinished  introduction,  which  is  published  in  the  same  volume  as  Appendix  1 
U.361). 
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thereby  permitting  objectivity  and  rationality  to  prevail  in  areas 
previously  obscured  by  convention,  superstition,  and  the  lack  of  a 
proper  epistemological  understanding  of  man's  ability  accurately  to 
represent  nature. 

Rorty  is  mistaken.     This  is  precisely  what  Dewey  does.     Dewey  attempted  to 

revise,  and,  yes,  in  some  instances,  overthrow  the  tradition  by  using  in  the  untried 

areas  the  methods  that  had  been  found  successful  in  the  natural  sciences.  The 

extension  of  this  method  into  new  areas  has  resulted  in  "the  social  sciences".    I 

will  permit  myself  one  citation  of  Dewey:    "After  all,  then,  we  are  only  pleading 

for  the  adoption  in  moral  reflection  of  the  logic  that  has  been  proved  to  make  for 

security,      stringency      and     fertility     in     passing     judgments     upon     physical 

phenomena."^^   Sidney  Morgenbesser,  moreover,  in  his  introduction  to  a  collection 

of  articles  from  The  Journal  of  Philosophy  by  Dewey  and  others  that  focused  on 

Dewey's   philosophy,    notes   the   "discontinuity"    interpretation   of   Dewey,   then 

observes  of  Dewey:     "He  did  not  think  it  was  intellectually  feasible  to  begin  a 

reconstruction  of  philosophy  by  dismissing  traditional  philosophical  issues,  and  he 
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stressed  continuity  between  old  problems  and  new."^ 

In  addition  to  these  objections  there  is  a  more  fundamental  one.    Rorty 

misunderstands  the  relation  of  Dewey's  "pragmatism"  to  his  metaphysics.    (I  put 

quotes  around  "pragmatism"  because  Dewey  in  his  later  years  ceased  to  use  this 

term,   having   come   to   prefer   "instrumentalism".)      As   we   shall   see,   Dewey's 

pragmatism    or    instrumentalism    is    logically    dependent    on    his    naturalistic 

metaphysics.  To  dispense  with  the  latter  then  would  be  to  dispense  with  the 


Mirror  of  Nature,  p.  367. 

^^Reconstruction  a\  Philosophy  (originally  published,  1920;  enlarged 
edition,  19^*8;  reprinted  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1957),  p.  165.  See  also  Dewey's 
19^8  introduction,  pp.  v-xli. 

^^Dewey  and  His  Critics  (New  York:  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Inc.,  1977), 
p.  ix. 
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former.    Rorty  may  know  how  to  have  the  pragmatism  without  the  metaphysics, 
but  it  would  have  not  been  thought  possible  by  Dewey. 

Dewey  does  not  say  what  Rorty  would  like  for  him  to  say.  So  Rorty  recon- 
structs him.  There  is  just  enough  of  the  iconoclast  in  Dewey  to  permit  Rorty's 
interpretation  some  plausibility.  Moreover  Dewey's  use  of  "the  genetic  method", 
the  situating  of  ideas  in  their  historical  contexts,  is  appeciling  to  Rorty  the  histor- 
icist.  But  it  is  extremely  important  to  realize  that  Dewey  was  a  mediating 
philosopher.  He  characteristically  adopted  a  middle  position  between  two 
opposing  views.  This  makes  for  interpretive  difficulties  because  of  our  tendency 
to  force  one  to  be  either  this  or  that.  For  instance,  he  was  a  critic  of  traditional 
religion,  but  he  was  not  irreligious.  He  reconstructed  religion.  Again,  he  was 
opposed  to  the  traditional  God  of  western  culture,  yet  he  used  the  term  "God"  to 
designate  his  own  object  of  allegiance.  This  object  is  neither  just  a  subjective 
projection  nor  a  self-subsistent  reedity.  Thus  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  those,  such  as 
the  critics  I  have  been  surveying,  who  would  force  him  to  choose  either  the 
traditional  western  deity  or  no  deity  at  all. 

Dewey  is  religious  but .  .  . 

That  Dewey's  philosophy  is  religious  in  character  has  been  partially  realized 
by  several  critics.  Some  did  not  sympathize  with  his  naturalism;  others  did  not 
follow  through  on  the  insight.  The  noted  philosopher  cind  contemporary  of 
Dewey's,  George  Santayana,  described  Dewey's  philosophy  as  religious  but  meant 
it  pejoratively.  Two  others,  Steven  Rockefeller  and  Robert  Roth,  value  Dewey's 
religious  philosophy  but  think  it  inadequate  because  of  his  naturalism.  Richard 
Bernstein  thinks  _A  Common  Faith  is  the  culmination  of  Dewey's  philosophy,  but 
thinks  his  philosophy  is  deeply  flawed.  Finally,  Charles  Morris,  who  identified 
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with  much  in  Dewey,  misses  the  opportunity  to  characterize  his  philosophy  as 
religious. 

Santayana.  The  opposite  of  Dewey  in  many  ways,  Santayana  wrote  grace- 
fully, remained  within  a  traditional  religion,  Roman  Catholicism,  and  was  some- 
what removed  from  the  world.   In  a  famous  article,  originally  a  review  of  Dewey's 
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Experience    and    Nature,        Santayana    with    characteristic    elegance    savaged 

Dewey's  major  metaphysical  work.  Politely  and  contemptuously  he  criticized 
Dewey's  naturalistic  metaphysics  from  the  perspective  of  his  own  dogmatic 
naturalism. ^° 

Santayana  does  not  think  one  can  both  be  a  naturalist  and  have  a  meta- 
physics, for  naturalism  breaks  down  when  "words,  ideas  or  spirits  are  taken  to  be 
substantial  on  their  own  account,  and  powers  at  work  prior  to  the  existence  of 
their  organs,  or  independent  of  them".  This  is  so  because  metaphysics  is  "pre- 
cisely such  disembodied  powers  and  immaterial  functions  prior  to  matter"  (p. 
Z'fS).  Dewey,  of  course,  professed  to  be  a  naturalist  and  Santayana  sees  evidence 
for  this  in  Dewey's  making  explicit  what  is  implicit  in  American  enterprise— the 
boyish  and  naturalistic  world  of  feats  and  discoveries  (p.  248).  But  Dewey  has  a 
"quasi-Hegelian  tendency  to  dissolve  the  individual  into  his  social  functions"  (p. 
2^^?)  and  allows  the  social  foreground  to  dominate  nature,  which  has  "no  fore- 
ground or  background,  no  here,  no  now,  no  moral  cathedra,  no  centre  so  really 
centred  as  to  reduce  all  other  things  to  mere  margins  and  mere  perspectives"  (p. 
251).  A  thorough-going  naturalism,  for  Santayana,  would  have  no  split  between 


^'^New  York:  Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  1958.    Originally  published  in  1925, 
this  is  a  reprint  of  the  1929  second  edition. 
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"Dewey's   Naturalistic    Metaphysics,"    in   Paul   Arthur   Schilpp   (editor). 

The  Philosophy  of  John  Dewey  (Evanston:    Northwestern  University,  1939),  p.  260j 

see  also  p.  2t^5. 
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foreground  and  background.    Dewey  ceases  then  to  be  a  stout-hearted  naturalist 

when  he  introduces  a  foreground  into  nature. 

This  dominant  foreground  is  what  Dewey  calls  "experience"  cind  it  is  the 

social  world.    Santayana  observes,  "Experience,  as  Dewey  understands  it,  must 

include  .  .  .  understandable  objects  of  common  belief,  cind  ...  a  real,  though 

unobserved,   order   of  events.     The   dominant  foreground  which"  Dewey  "calls 

Experience  is  accordingly  filled  and  bounded  not  so  much  by  experience  as  by 

convention.    It  is  the  social  world"  (p.  25k).    We  are  now,  he  continues,  at  "the 

ethical  nerve"  of  Dewey's  philosophy,  which  Santayana  regards  as  "essentially  a 

moral  attitude  or  a  lay  religion": 

Life  is  a  practical  predicament;  both  necessity  and  duty  compel  us 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  also  to  think  something  about  it,  so  as 
to  know  what  to  do.  This  is  the  categorical  imperative  of  existence; 
and  according  to  the  Protestant  tradition  (diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Indian)  the  spirit,  in  heeding  its  intrinsic  vocation,  is  not 
alienated  from  earthly  affairs,  but  on  the  contrary  pledges  itself 
anew  to  prosecute  them  with  fidelity. 

Dewey's  naturalism  then  is  no  true  naturalism,  having  been  compromised  by  the 
metaphysical  move  of  foreground  introduction,  and  the  social  foreground  intro- 
duced requires  a  Protestant-like  "transcendental  moralism"  (p.  255). 

Not  content,  however,  to  deny  Dewey  his  naturalism  and  to  malign  him  as  a 
metaphysical  Protestant  moralist,  Santayana  labels  him  as  a  "mystic"  (p.  256)  for 
his  reliance  on  experience,  claiming  that  for  Dewey  only  "the  immediate  is  real" 
(p.  255).  "The  immediate  is",  he  continues,  "recognized  and  prized  only  by 
mystics,  and  Dewey  himself  is  assured  of  possessing  it  only  by  virtue  of  his  social 
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Hence  the  well-known  accusation  by  Santayana  that  Dewey's  "naturalism 

is  half-hearted  and  short-winded"  (p.  253). 
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|i  ■:  Santayana's    discovery    of    transcendental    elements    and    a   Protestant 

1^,5'".  temperament  in  Dewey  cein  be  heard  echoing  in  later  interpretations.   As  we  have 

''^"'  '  seen,  those  who  write  from  a  traditionally  religious  perspective  and  who  yet  find 

Dewey  instructive  on  religion,  often  find  him  to  be  in  some  sense  Protestant  and 

,  to  have  a  transcendental  metaphysics  (or  elements  thereof)  in  spite  of  himself. 
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and  ethical  mysticism,  by  which  the  whole  complex  theater  of  contemporary 
action  seems  to  him  to  be  given  immediately"  (p.  257).  To  accuse  one  of 
mysticism  is  not  for  Santayana  necessarily  pejorative,  for  Santayana's  own 
"remedy",  paradoxically,  is  "to  employ  the  symbols",  which  philosophers  and  others 
invent  to  refer  to  "God  and  matter",  "pragmatically,  with  detachment  and  humor, 
trusting  in  the  steady  dispensation  of  the  substance  beyond".  This  "substance 
beyond"  is  "the  mysterious  but  momentous  background",  which  we  confront  "in 
action"  (p.  261).  Apparently  what  Santayana  would  ask  of  Dewey  and  others  is 
that  they  affirm  the  paradox  of  "confronted"  but  un-hypostatizable  "realities", 
treating  "with  detachment  and  humor"  the  mystery  that  we  encounter.  As  it  is 
Dewey  and  others  are,  from  Santayana's  perspective,  much  too  serious  about  the 
unknowable  we  experience. 

Dewey,  the  arch-secular  humanist  in  the  radical  religious  right's  demo- 
nology,  becomes  in  Santayana's  critical  reconstruction  a  "transcendental  moralist" 
or  even  an  "ethical  mystic".  Far  from  being  anti-religious  Dewey  unwittingly  falls 
into  religion's  clutches.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  religiosity  I  attribute  to  Dewey. 
This  is  not  what  I  find  in  my  reading  of  him.-^^  There  is  enough  truth  in  this 
erudite  smear  to  make  a  Dewey  partisan  think  twice,  but  I  believe  we  shall  find- 
without  attempting  to  praise  or  blame—that  Dewey  the  philosopher  was  religious 
in  a  way  that  was  consistent  with  his  naturalism. 

Rockefeller  and  Roth.  There  are  two  other,  more  recent,  critics  who  have 
found  Dewey's  philosophy  religious.  Steven  Rockefeller,  limiting  himself  to  a 
study  of  Dewey's  philosophy  in  its  idealistic  or  Hegelian  phase,  declared:  "Dewey's 
early  philosophizing  is  in  the  final  analysis  a  religious  enterprise";     also  "what 
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Dewey  did  not  find  himself  in  Santayana's  portrait  either.   See  the  reply, 

"Half-Hearted  Naturalism",  Journal  of  Philosophy.  2'f  (February  3,  1927),  57-6^; 

reprinted  in  Morgenbesser,  pp.  359-66. 
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Dewey  said  of  T.H.  Green  in  1889  is  also  true  of  the  early  Dewey:  'Religious,  it  is 

■IT 

evident,  his  whole  philosophy  is'."^''  The  early  period  of  Dewey's  thought  comes  to 

a  close  with  his  move  from  the  University  of  Michigan  to  the  University  of 

Chicago  in   189'f.     Rockefeller  points  out  that  Dewey,  while  at  Michigan,  was 

concerned 

to  work  out  a  solution  to  his  threefold  problem  of  unification  with 
God,  integration  of  the  personality,  and  realization  of  community. 
He  found  the  key  to  this  solution  in  an  act  of  religious  and  morail 
faith  in  God,  understood  as  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  ideal  and 
the  real,  and  as  the  embodiment  of  the  interrelated  ideals  of 
personality,  democracy  and  scientific  faith. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dewey's  early  philosophy  was  religious,  but  Rockefeller's 

essay  does  not  adequately  capture  either  Dewey's  mature  faith  or  the  relation  of 

his  philosophy  and  that  faith.   I  will  not  only  point  to  the  content  of  his  philosophy 

but  cdso  to  the  manner  in  which  he  engaged  in  it. 

The  second  recent  critic,  Robert  3.  Roth,  S.3.,  rightly  sees  the  importance 

of  religious  experience  for  Dewey,  but  mistakenly  says  it  is  "the  most  important 

element  of  Dewey's  thought".-^^    In  general  Roth  is  helpful  in  his  exposition  of 

Dewey's  philosophy  but   wrong-headed  in  his  criticisms.      He  almost  correctly 

identifies  the  leading  theme  of  Dewey's  philosophy  as  "human  self-realization 

achieved  through  interaction  with  nature"  (p.  ^),  but  this  formulation  puts  too 

much   emphasis  on   the  self  in  Dewey.     Also  Roth  criticizes  Dewey  from  the 

perspective  of  an  anti-naturalist  and  transcendentalist.    Roth  misses  the  point  by 
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-^^"John  Dewey's  Ethical  Idealism:  An  Essay  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion"; 

Columbia  University  dissertation,  1973;  p.  vi. 
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"John    Dewey:   The   Evolution   of   a  Faith",    in    Maurice    Wohlgelernter 

(editor).  History,  Religion  &  Spiritual  Democracy:  Essays  jn  Honor  of  Joseph  L. 
Blau  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1980),  p.  25.  This  essay  covers  a 
greater  period  of  time  in  Dewey's  life  and  work  than  Rockefeller's  dissertation. 

•^^^John  Dewey  and  Self-Realization  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Printice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1962),  p.  116. 
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separating  out  "religious  experience".     Dewey  was  insistent  that  experience  is 

cohesive  and  the  same  experience  can  viewed  fronn  differing  perspectives.    But 

these  differing  vantage  points  do  not  break  up  the  experience. 

Missed     opportunities.         A     worthwhile     brief     treatment     of     Dewey's 

understanding  of  religion  is  to  be  found  in  Richard  Bernstein's  account  of  Dewey's 

philosophy.         Bernstein  suggests  that  Dewey's  _A  Common  Faith  is  not  a  "new 

philosophy  of  religion"  but  an  expression  of  his  "natural  piety"  (p.  161).    I  do  not 

think  the  phrase  "natural  piety"   adequately  connotes  all  of  Dewey's  religious 

philosophy,  but  Bernstein  is  right  not  to  read  _A  Common  Faith  as  a  philosophy  of 

religion  new  or  old.    With  this  qualification  in  mind,  I  think  Bernstein  is  on  target 

in  his  next  assertion: 

Interpreted  in  this  manner,  Dewey  is  making  explicit  what  is  implicit 
in  his  entire  philosophy.  In  this  sense,  Dewey's  treatment  of  the 
religious  attitude  and  quality  is  the  culmination  of  his  entire  philos- 
ophy. We  discover  here  how  the  pieces  "add  up,"  and  how  Dewey 
viewed  man  in  relation  to  the  universe  he  encounters. 

Once  we  replace  "natural  piety"  with  "a  sense  of  the  whole",  I  think  Bernstein  is 

right.    A^  Common  Faith  "is  the  culmination  of  his  entire  philosophy".   Bernstein  is 

also  right  in  his  assertion  a  few  pages  over  that  "for  Dewey,  'God*  is  the  name  of  a 

regulative   ideal"  (p.    IS't).     But  Bernstein  does  not  show  why  this  is  so.     His 

treatment  is  too  brief.     Like  Dewey  he  explicitly  deeds  with  the  religious  very 

little.     If  Bernstein  is  right,  however,  I  think  we  can  profitably  use  the  religious 

everywhere  in  interpreting  Dewey. 

Moreover  Bernstein,  in  assessing  Dewey's  metaphysics,  also  finds  a  split 

between    Dewey's    phenomenology    of    experience    and    his    generic    traits    of 

existence.    This  echoes  Santayana's  foreground-background  division,  but  Bernstein 


John  Dewey  (New  York:  Washington  Square  Press,  1967). 
John  Dewey,  p.  161. 
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does  not  think  experience  and  nature  are  "incompatible".  He  attributes  Dewey's 
failure  to  overcome  the  division  to  an  ambiguity  toward  metaphysics.  In  a  twist 
on  Santayana's  phrase,  Bernstein  describes  Dewey  as  "a  half-hearted 
metaphysician"  (p.  179).  It  is  true  that  Dewey  rejected  metaphysics  as  it  had  been 
done,  but  he  thought  he  had  found  a  way  to  do  it  correctly—naturalistically. 
Dewey  was  not  half-hearted  in  his  metaphysics.  He  not  only  revised  Experience 
and  Nature,  his  major  metaphysical  work,  but  was  working  on  a  second  revision  of 
it  late  in  life. 

Charles  Morris  is  interesting.  He,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  takes  Dewey  as 
the  representative  of  a  Promethean  faith,  asserting,  "Dewey  is  the  clearest 
philosophic  voice  of  Prometheus."-^'  Yet  he  recognizes  that  Dewey  may  not  be 
containable  within  this  category,  for  he  acknowledges  "that  Dewey's  later  writings 
show  indications  of  the  Maitreyan  type  of  man"  (p.  93).  The  Maitreyan  path  is 
Morris'  construction  which  he  thinks  is  more  complete  than  the  Promethean  and 
other  historic  types  of  faith.  Also  he  does  not  argue  that  the  religious  point  of 
view  is  central  to  understanding  Dewey.    Indeed  in  The  Pragmatic  Movement  in 

American  Philosophy  he  looks  at  Dewey  as  the  pre-eminent  axiologist  of  American 

38 
pragmatism,      but  fails  to  make  the  connection  between  Dewey's  value  theory  and 

his  understanding  of  religious  experience.   Morris  focuses  on  Dewey  in  the  chapter 

on  pragmatic  axiology  (pp.  81-109),  but  in  the  sub-section  on  religion  he  shifts  his 

attention  to  George  H.  Mead.   At  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  he  quotes  a  noted 
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•^' Paths  of  Life;  Preface  to  a  World  Religion  (originally  published,  19'f2; 

reprinted  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,   1970),  p.  93;  see  ch.  5,  "The 

Promethean  Path  of  Unceasing  Making".     Morris  identifies  three  basic  paths  of 

life.    They  are,  in  addition  to  the  Promethean  one,  the  Dionysian  and  Buddhistic. 

The  Promethean  path  is  one  of  unceasing  making,  the  Dionysian  abandonment  and 

Buddhistic  detachment  from  desire. 


^^New  York:  George  Braziller,  1970,  p.  81. 
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passage  from  Dewey's  Quest  for  Certainty  that  leads,  I  think,  to  a  consideration  of 

Dewey's  views  on  religion.   But  Morris  does  not  trace  out  this  connection. 

The  Quest  for  Certainty  passage  quoted  by  Morris  comes  in  a  discussion  by 

Dewey   of   the   undermining   of   the  great  synthesis  of  Greek-inspired  rational 

thought   and  Christicin   practice  by  the  conclusions  of  modern  science.     These 

conclusions  brought  about  a  split  between  secular  interests  and  western  man's 

"faith  concerning  ultimate  reality  which,  in  determining  his  ultimate  and  eternal 

destiny,  had  previously  given  regulation  to  his  present  life".^^    The  next  sentence 

is  the  one  quoted  by  Morris: 

The  problem  of  restoring  integration  cind  cooperation  between  man's 
beliefs  about  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  his  beliefs  about  the 
values  and  purposes  that  should  direct  his  conduct  is  the  deepest 
problem  in  modern  life. 

What  re-unites  science  and  values  for  Dewey,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  use  in  humcin 

affairs  of  the  method  found  in  scientific  practice.    To  employ  this  method,  an 

epistemological   concern,   with   regard   to   values,   a   moral   matter,   was   to  be 

religious,  for  the  construction  of  good,  the  focus  of  the  chapter  from  which  the 

last  quote  was  taken,  cind  allegiance  to  the  inclusive  values  constructed  was 

possible  because  of  one's  sense  of  an  enveloping  whole,  a  sense  apprehended  in 

aesthetic  experience  and  validated  through  metaphysical  inquiry.   Loyalty  to  these 

inclusive  values,  such  as  nature  and  community,  resulted  in  the  unification  of  the 

individual  and  could  bring  about  the  much-needed  re-unification  of  culture.  Such, 

briefly,  is  a  sketch  of  Dewey's  philosophy  and  his  religion,  which  it  will  be  the 

burden  of  this  chapter  to  establish.    I  appeal  to  it  now  to  show  that  Morris  had  an 
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The  Quest  for  Certainty;  A^  Study  of  the  Relation  of  Knowledge  and 

Action  (originally  published,  1929;  reprinted  New  York:  G.P.  Putnam's  sons,  1960), 

p.  255. 

The  Quest  for  Certainty,  p.  255.  In  The  Pragmatic  Movement  Morris 
indents  the  initial  work,  thus  wrongly  signifying  that  the  sentence  begins  a  new 
paragraph.   He  also  omits  the  phrase  "in  which  he  lives"  (p.  81f). 
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opportunity  to  place  Dewey's  axiology~the  related  theories  of  value  and  inquiry— 
in  the  context  of  Dewey's  religious  proposal  and  did  not  do  so.   Instead,  when  he 
discussed  religion  in  the  context  of  pragmatism's  value  theory,  he  turned  from 
Dewey,  upon  whom  he  had  been  focusing,  to  Mead  (pp.  101-4). 
Dewey  on  Dewey 

Because  Dewey  failed  to  appreciate  fully  the  pervasive  religious  character 
of  his  philosophy,  I  have  a  problem  at  the  outset  with  which  I  must  deal.  I  do  so 
now,  viewing  Dewey  as  a  commentator  on  his  own  work.  He  thought  philosophy 
should  focus  on  "education  as  the  supreme  human  interest"  and  chided  his  critics 
for  not  viewing  his  work  from  this  perspective.  He  thought  several  problems— 
"cosmological,  moral,  logical"— came  "to  a  head"  in  education,  "the  supreme 
human  interest".  Yet  "philosophers  in  general  .  .  .  have  not  taken  education  with 
sufficient  seriousness"  and  thus  have  failed  to  appreciate  this  overriding  concern 
of  his.  Moreover  he  once  declared  that  "the  most  penetrating  definition"  that 
can  be  given  of  philosophy  is  "the  theory  of  education  in  its  most  general 
phases". ^'^  Education,  he  had  said  earlier  in  the  book,  was  the  "reconstruction  or 
reorganization  of  experience  which  adds  to  the  meaning  of  experience,  and  which 
increases  ability  to  direct  the  course  of  subsequent  experience"  (p.  76). 
Philosophy  then  would  be  the  reconstruction  of  experience  at  a  quite  general 
level  and  would  be  a  form  of  education.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  role  of 
education— theoretically  or  practically— in  Dewey's  life  and  work.     He  was  an 


*^"From  Absolutism  to  Experimentalism",  in  John  J.  McDermott  (editor). 
The  Philosophy  of  John  Dewey  (New  York:  G.P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1973),  1.10; 
originally  published  in  George  Plimpton  Adams  and  William  Peperell  Montague 
(editors),  Contemporary  American  Philosophers  (1930). 

Democracy    and    Education;    An    Introduction    to    the    Philosophy    of 
Education  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916,  1965)7p.  331. 

•^See  Experience  and  Nature,  pp.  398  and  401. 
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educator  and  a  philosopher  of  education.  Moreover  his  philosophy  was  a  critical 
reconstruction  of  experience  and  thus  was  itself  an  educative  process.  My 
contention  is  that  this  critical  reconstructive  process  was  his  religion,  for  he 
reconstructed  experience  to  make  it  more  holistic.  Wholeness  was  his  supreme 
ideal;  holism  was  his  practice.  This  practice  must  be  described  as  both 
philosophical  and  religious. 

There  are  two  other  Deweyan  statements  that  could  be  taken  as  objections 
to  my  thesis.  The  first  occurs  in  the  autobiographical  essay  cited  above,  "From 
Absolutism  to  Experimentalism";  Dewey  there  says,  "I  have  not  been  able  to 
attach  much  importance  to  religion  as  a  philosophic  problem"  (McDermott,  1.7). 
It  is  certainly  the  case  that  Dewey  did  not  exercise  himself  unduly  about  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  traditionally  understood.  But  my  point  is  that  if  we  take 
seriously  his  religious  proposal  that  an  activity  can  be  characterized  as  religious  if 
it  is  a  self-integrating  loyalty  to  some  inclusive  ideal  end,  then  his  whole  philos- 
ophy is  religious.  This  is  not  the  place  to  make  my  case,  but  I  can  briefly  cite 
some  texts  which  suggest  that  Dewey's  philosophy  must  be  read  in  a  religious 
context.  I  have  already  pointed  to  the  quote  from  The  Quest  for  Certainty  that 
refers  to  the  split  between  science  and  values  as  "the  deepest  problem  of  modern 
life"  (p.  255)  and  argued  that  this  should  be  read  in  a  religious  context.  There  is 
also  the  concluding  sentence  of  A  Common  Faith's  second  chapter,  in  which  he  has 
just  re-interpreted  his  theories  of  inquiry  and  valuation  as  a  religious  proposal: 
"All  that  is  significant  in  human  experience  falls  within  this  frame"  (p.  57). 
Finally  there  is  the  statement  in  Experience  and  Nature  in  which  he  identifies  "the 
most  far-reaching  question  of  all  criticism"  as  "the  relationship  between  existence 
and  value"  or  "between  the  real  and  ideal"  (p.  ^^15).  In  A  Common  Faith's  second 
chapter  we  learn  that  his  proposed  god  is  defined  as  "the  active  relation  between 
ideal  and  actual"  (p.  51). 
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Dewey  sometimes  uses  "religion"  in  the  conventional  sense  to  mean 
"organized  religion"  or  "traditional  religion".  These  social  forms  did  not  pose 
serious  intellectual  problems  for  him.  What  did  constitute  the  major  philosphic 
problem  for  him  was  the  split  between  science  and  values.  The  overcoming  of  this 
division  by  the  application  of  the  method  that  had  been  employed  successfully  in 
the  physical  sciences  to  the  social  and  value  problems  generated  by  modern  life 
was  his  paramount  concern.  The  working  out  of  this  intellectual  problem  was  his 
life  work  and  was  ciiso  his  religion,  understanding  "religion"  in  the  reconstructed 
sense  he  gave  it  in  _A  Common  Faith  and  elsewhere.  In  the  paragraph  from  which 
the  religion-has-not-been-an-important-philosophical-problem  statement  occurs 
we  find,  in  fact,  that  the  "religion"  he  has  in  mind  is  "traditional  religion".  The 
opening  sentence  reads,  in  part,  ".  .  .  while  the  conflict  of  traditional  religious 
beliefs  with  opinions  that  I  could  myself  honestly  entertain  was  the  source  of  a 
trying  personal  crisis,  it  did  not  at  ciny  time  constitute  a  leading  philosophical 
problem"  (McDermott,  1.7).  He  also  makes  clear  in  this  paragraph  his  belief  that 
religious  attitudes  "will  adapt  themselves  to  any  required  intellectual  change". 
Dewey  did  not  look  to  organized  religion  or  theology  for  cognitive  content.  Thus 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  religion  as  usually  understood  did  not  pose  intellectual 
problems  for  him.  But  the  religious  could  be  freed  from  institutional  religion  (the 
argument  of  chapter  one  of  A  Common  Faith)  and  expressed  intellectually  (chap- 
ter two)  and  socially  (chapter  three)  in  a  transforming  loyalty  to  inclusive  ideals. 
In  this  emancipated  sense  of  religion  the  problems  of  our  civilization  become 
religious  ones  and  thus  are  taken  with  the  utmost  seriousness  by  Dewey  the  philos- 
opher and  the  man.  He  sought  to  overcome  intellectually  and  institutionally  the 
profound  chasm  which  he  found  in  modern  society,  a  chasm  occasioned  by  the  rise 
of  science.   His  way  of  overcoming  this  major  fault  was  by  proposing  and 
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employing  a  reconstructive  method  that  was  informed  by  his  holism.    It  was  a 

quest  for  wholeness  in  his  society  through  philosophy. 

Max  Eastman's  report  of  Dewey's  "mysticism"  is  also  troubling  only  at  first 

glance.    One  would  think,  given  what  he  says  about  mysticism  in  A  Common  Faith 

(pp.    35-38)   that    if    the    religion   he   acknowledged    is   traceable   to   a   mystical 

experience  then  it  is  not  to  be  identified  with  his  philosophic  activity.    Writing  in 

19^^!    Eastman   reports   that   Dewey   related   to   him   cin   account   of   a   mystical 

experience.   The  experience  occured  while  Dewey  was  teaching  high  school  in  Oil 

City,  Pennsylvania.    His  stay  there  was  from  the  fall  of  1879  through  the  spring  of 

1881  and  thus  Dewey  would  have  been  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Here  is 

Eastman's  report: 

One  evening  while  he  sat  reading  he  had  what  he  calls  a  'mystic 
experience'.  It  was  an  answer  to  that  question  which  still  worried 
him:  whether  he  really  meant  business  when  he  prayed.  It  was  not  a 
very  dramatic  mystic  experience.  There  was  no  vision,  not  even  a 
definable  emotion—just  a  supremely  blissful  feeling  that  his  worries 
were  over.  Mystic  experiences  in  general,  Dewey  explains,  are 
purely  emotional  and  cannot  be  conveyed  in  words.  But  when  he 
tries  to  convey  his  in  words,  it  comes  out  like  this:-- 

'What  the  hell  are  you  worrying  about,  anyway?  Everything 
that's  here  is  here,  and  you  can  just  lie  back  on  it.' 

'I've  never  had  any  doubts  since  then,'  he  adds,  'nor  any 
beliefs.  To  me  faith  means  not  worrying.'  -^ 

Although  his  religion  has  so  little  affirmative  content,~and 
has  nothing  to  do,  he  is  sure,  with  his  philosophy,~Dewey  likens  it  to 
the  poetic  pantheism  of  Wordsworth,  whom  he  was  reading  at  the 
that  time,  and  to  Wait  Whitman's  sense  of  oneness  with  the  universe. 

•    •    • 

'I  claim  I've  eot  religion,"  he  concludes,  'and  that  I  got  it  that 
night  in  Oil  City.'*^ 

That  Dewey  would  have  had  such  an  experience  is  not  incompatible  with  what  he 

says   in  _A   Common  Faith   regarding   mysticism.      Indeed   he   acknowledges  the 

genuiness  of  such  experiences,  but  denies  that  they  give  us  information  about 


'^^"John  Dewey",  Atlantic  Monthly,  168  (December  19'tl),  673. 
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some  other  world  (p.  38).  As  for  this  being  "his  religion",  my  reaction  is  a  mixed 
one.  Yes,  the  vague  content  of  his  experience  is  compatible  with  much  that  we 
find  in  his  philosophy.  I  shall  deal  below  with  his  "natural  piety"  and  "sense  of  an 
enveloping  whole".  But,  no,  this  spontaneous  feeling  does  not  square  with  the 
active,  controlled  effort  that  he  recommends  in  A_  Common  Faith.  Moreover 
Dewey  did  not  appeal  to  an  experience  of  wholeness  and  let  it  go  at  that.  He 
argued  for  the  existence  of  wholeness  in  experience  and  nature,'*^  an  existence 
that  permitted  him  to  value  wholeness  as  a  naturally-based  ideal  or  possibility. 
The  sentence,  "I  claim  I've  got  religion  and  that  I  got  it  that  night  in  Oil  City", 
seems  tongue-in-cheek  to  me.  He  is  playing  off  the  conventional  American 
religiosity.  His  religion  was  no  sudden  illumination;  it  was  a  sustained  loyalty  to 
wholeness  that  found  expression  in  his  life-long  effort  to  overcome  philosophically 
the  severe  disruptions  that  he  had  experienced  in  his  own  intellectual  life  and  that 
he  found  in  modern  civilization. 

Conclusion 

This  lengthy  survey  of  the  critical  literature  has  pointed  up  both  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  problem  that  Dewey  presents.  It  should  be  clear  by  now  that 
Dewey  was  in  some  sense  a  religious  philosopher.  He  criticized  traditional 
religion  and  its  theoretical  foundation  in  the  supernatural.  But  he  adso  worked  out 
an  alternative.  What  is  not  clear  is  the  adequacy  of  his  reconstruction  as  a 
religion.  It  is  an  alternative,  but  is  it  religious?  I  have  suggested  that  much  of 
the  misunderstanding  comes  from  the  various  critics'  tendency  to  assimilate 
Dewey's  position  to  some  familiar  one,  often  their  own  or  their  opponents',  and  to 
criticize  that.   I  have  not  contended  that  Dewey  was  right;  nor  will  I  do  so.   I  do 


^''See  Gouinlock,  pp.  17-22,  particularly  p.  20f. 
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think  his  religious  reconstruction  is  sufficiently  coherent  to  be  taken  seriously  and 
will  now  make  that  case. 

But  I  must  do  more.  I  must  also  show  that  his  philosophy  was  a  religious 
one.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  he  has  a  coherent  religious  reconstruction;  I 
must  also  show  that  his  philosophy  was  an  exemplification  of  this.  This  task 
forces  me  to  deal  not  just  with  A  Common  Faith  as  his  religious  proposal  but  with 
this  little  book  as  a  window  on  his  philosophy.  Thus  I  must  survey  his  whole 
philosophy,  or  at  least  say  enough  about  it  to  justify  my  thesis.  I  have,  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  still  another  task.  It  is  one  thing,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  to 
show  that  Dewey  was  religious  on  his  own  terms.  I  must  also  make  the  case  that 
he  was  religious  by  the  more  stringent  standard  that  I  set  in  the  first  chapter.  To 
accomplish  this  I  will,  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  trace  the  development  of 
his  religious  philosophy,  describe  it  in  his  mature  view  emd  assess  it  not  by  his 
understanding  of  the  religious  in  experience  but  by  the  definition  I  developed  in 
the  first  chapter. 

The  Development  of  Dewey's  Religious  Philosophy 
Dewey's  rejection  of  Christianity  and  other  traditional  religions  did  not 
come  easily.  It  was  the  result  of  a  lengthy  personal  and  philosophical  process  in 
which  Dewey  abandoned  Christisinity,  but  did  not  cease  to  be  religious.  Moreover 
the  philosophies  of  his  young  manhood— primcirily  neo-Hegelianism—had  to  be 
abandoned  or  modified  in  order  for  him  to  become  the  humanistic  naturalist  we 
encounter  in  _A  Common  Faith.  In  this  portion  of  the  chapter  I  will  trace  the 
development  of  his  religious  philosophy  and  indicate  some  of  the  major  influences 
on  this  development.  It  is  important  for  my  thesis  that  I  show  that  he  continued 
to  be  religious  in  spite  of  his  rejection  of  conventional  religion.  Moreover  he 
never  abandoned  the  idecil  of  wholeness  that  he  found  in  Hegel.   His  understanding 
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of  it  changed,  for  the  Hegelian  ideal  was  naturalized  in  Dewey's  philosophical 
development.  But  he  continued  his  quest  for  unified  wholes  long  cifter  he  ceased 
to  be  a  Hegelian  in  any  but  a  severely  chastened  sense. 

Problems  and  Perspective 

The  story  of  Dewey's  early  religious  development  has  yet  to  be  written.  We 
know  that  he  was  reared  Christian  and  evolved  into  a  humanistic  naturalist.  We 
also  know  quite  a  lot  about  his  transition  from  Hegelianism  to  experimental 
naturalism.  But  we  do  not  know  with  any  precision  what  sort  of  Christian  he  was 
either  as  a  student  or  a  young  philosophy  teacher  during  his  first  few  years  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  His  faith  was  liberal  and  acceptable  to  his  teachers, 
colleagues  and  employers,  but  we  do  not  know  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Coleridge  and  either  Vermont  Transcendentalism  or  the  "new  theology" 
current  in  the  Congregational  Church  of  his  youth  and  young  manhood.  During  his 
second  tenure  at  Michigan,  1889-9^^,  however,  we  can  get  a  fix  on  his  beliefs  and 
religious  thinking  from  his  talks  to  Christian  groups  and  from  his  philosophical 
essays.  According  to  his  own  writings,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  a  neo-Hegelian 
Christian  religious  thinker  who  was  having  increasing  trouble  expressing  his  faith 
in  Christian  terms  and  his  philosophy  in  Hegelian  ones. 

The  usual  interpretation  of  Dewey's  religio-philosophical  development  can 
be  schematized  by  the  sequence:  from  intuitionalism  to  absolutism  to  instru- 
mentalism  to  contextualism.  According  to  this  view,  Dewey  was  influenced 
primarily  by  Hegel  in  his  graduate  student  period  and  early  teaching  career.   This 


This  schema  is  filled  out  by  Lewis  Hahn,  "Dewey's  Philosophy  and  Philo- 
sophic Method",  in  Boydston,  Guide  to  the  Early  Works,  pp.  15-60,  and  "Intro- 
duction: From  Intuitionalism  to  Absolutism",  in  John  Dewey;  The  Early  Works, 
1882-1898  (Carbondale:  Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  1969),  l.xxiii-xxxvii. 
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view  is  supported  by  his  early  writings  and  written  reflections  from  late  in  life. 
There  are  other  statements,  however,  from  about  the  same  time  as  these  late-in- 
life  recollections  that  indicate  a  continuing  influence  of  Coleridge  throughout  his 
whole  life.  These  statements,  reported  by  Herbert  Schneider  and  used  by  Steven 
Rockefeller,*'  indicate  that  the  Coleridgean  influence  that  was  mediated  through 
3ames  Marsh  and  the  University  of  Vermont  was  not  superceded  by  the  Hegelian 
influence  of  George  S.  Morris  and  the  English  idealists,  but  continued  throughout 
his  life.  One  of  these  statements  will  suffice  for  now.  Rockefeller  writes,  "Some- 
time after  publication  of  _A  Common  Faith,  Dewey  commented  to  Professor 
Herbert  Schneider:  'AH  I  can  do  on  religion  is  to  say  again  what  I  learned  from 
Coleridge  way  back  in  my  childhood'"  (p.  30).  If  this  means  nothing  more  than 
finding  a  congruence  betwen  faith  cind  reason  eind  regarding  reason  as  practical 
intelligence,  then  there  is  no  problem.  But  Coleridge  and  Marsh  thought  that  the 
faith  which  was  not  in  conflict  and  even  coincided  with  reason  was  Christianity, 
and  this  reason  was  a  Kantian  influenced  one.  These  would  be  problems,  for 
Dewey  by  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  so  was  no  longer  Christian  and  from  his  late 
twenties  on,  as  we  shall  see,  used  Hegelian  categories  rather  than  Transcendental 
ones. 

Also  challenging  the  intutionism-Hegelianism-instrumentalism  sequence  is 
Neil  Coughlin,  whose  reconstruction  of  Dewey's  development  in  the  1880's  is  one 
of  Hegelianism,  then  an  apparent  lapse  and  finally  a  re-entry  into  Hegelianism  as 
an  empiricist.  He  attributes  much  influence  to  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Dewey's 
physiological  psychology  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Newman  Smyth,  a  New 


'Schneider's  recollections  are  found  in  Corliss  Lament  (editor).  Dialogue 
on  Dewey  (New  York:  Horizon  Press,  1959),  p.  15,  and  in  Rockefeller,  "Dewey: 
Evolution  of  a  Faith",  in  Wohlgelernter,  p.  30.  Rockefeller's  essay  describes 
Dewey's  early  faith,  making  use  of  the  Vermont  Transcendentalism,  then  later 
criticizes  his  mature  religious  proposal  from  this  same  perspective  (pp.  5-34). 
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Haven  Congregationalist  pastor  and  theologian.  *  But  Coughlin  never  describes 
the  lapse  from  Hegelianism,  only  implying  there  was  one  with  these  words: 
"Dewey's  reentry  into  Hegelianism  as  an  empiricist  .  .  ."  (p.  60).  Apparently 
Coughlin  thinks  Dewey's  encounter  with  the  empiricism  of  Hall  occasioned  a  crisis 
that  was  solved  by  Smyth's  "dynamic  intuitionism",  which  enabled  Dewey  to  re- 
entry with  dates  and  documents. 

Hall  was  an  influence  and  Dewey  did  struggle  to  be  scientific  and  empir- 
ical. But  the  latter  assertion  could  be  made  about  most  intellectuals  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Hegelians  included.  Moreover  Dewey  ultimately  found  a  way  to 
naturalize  Hegel,  but  this  was  not  achieved  until  the  last  decade  of  the  century. 
Also  Dewey  may  have  read  Smyth,  for  they  both  published  articles  in  the  Andover 
Review.  But  the  language  Coughlin  cites,  and  he  has  no  other  evidence  than 
verbal  similarities  and  the  fact  that  they  were  contemporaries,  was  much  in  the 
air.  There  is  nothing  so  distinctive  about  the  language  that  it  could  not  have  come 
from  ciny  of  a  number  of  American,  British  or  Germem  philosophers  or 
theologians.  Even  Coughlin  cites  such  language  from  Morris'  187^^  article  on  F.A. 
Trendelenburg  (p.  23).  Moreover  Dewey  would  have  balked  at  the  claims  Smyth 
made  for  religion.  In  the  concluding  section  of  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light  (1879) 
Smyth  writes:  "The  oneness  of  all  things  amid  infinite  diversity  is  a  truth  of  the 
spirit.  All  the  Sciences  seek  for  this  unity,  but  religion  alone  finds  it."^^  In  the 
1880's  Dewey  was  pursuing  primarily  not  religion  but  psychology  as  the  method  of 
philosophy.    He  thought  religion,  science  and  philosophy  were  complementary;  he 
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Young  John  Dewey;  An  Essay  jn  American  Intellectual  History  (Chicago: 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1975),  pp.  33-64. 
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^Pages  383  to  391  of  Smyth's  book  are  reproduced  in  H.  Shelton  Smith, 

Robert  T.  Handy  and  Lefferts  A.  Loetscher  (editors),  American  Christianity:  An 

Historical   Interpretation    with   Representative   Documents   (New   York:   Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1963),  2.266-70. 
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would  not  have  claimed  that  "religion  alone"  finds  "the  oneness  of  all  things  amid 
infinite  diversity". 

Without  more  compelling  evidence  to  the  contrary  I  think  we  should  regard 
Dewey's  intellectual  and  religious  development  as  proceeding  from  the 
intuitionism  of  his  pre-Hopkins  period  to  the  Hegelianism  he  encountered  most 
decisively  in  Morris  to  the  increasingly  naturalized  version  of  Hegel  that  we  find 
in  his  later  career.  By  the  time  of  his  mid-Chicago  years  (1899  or  so)  this 
Hegelianism  was  no  more  than  a  "deposit".^^  That  this  deposit,  nevertheless,  was 
a  significant  one  will  be  seen  in  the  unfolding  of  this  chapter.  I  will  first  sketch 
Dewey's  abandonment  of  Christianity  and  then  his  naturalizing  of  Hegel. 

Rejection  of  Christianity 

Dewey  was  reared  in  a  Christian  home  and  was  active  in  liberal,  ecumen- 
ical Christian  groups  until  his  mid-thirties.  As  a  young  philosopher  he  was 
attracted  to  the  Hegelianism  of  George  Sylvester  Morris  with  whom  he  studied  at 
3ohns  Hopkins  and  with  whom  he  taught  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Morris  was 
not  the  only  source  of  Dewey's  Hegelianism.  Dewey  says  in  "From  Absolutism  to 
Experimentalism"  that  there  were  also  the  English  neo-Hegelians  and  some  "'sub- 
jective' reasons"  for  Hegel's  appeal.  Hegel's  thought  "supplied  a  demand  for 
unification  that  was  doubtless  an  intense  emotional  craving,  cind  yet  was  a  hunger 
that  only  an  intellectualized  subject-matter  could  satisfy".  Dewey  then  named,  in 
this  oft-cited  paragraph  from  his  autobiographical  statement,  some  divisions  that 
were  a  part  of  his  New  England  cultural  heritage  and  that  were  a  "painful 
oppression",  "an  inward  laceration".  These  separations  were  the  "isolation  of  self 


"Deposit"  is  the  word  Dewey  uses  in  his  autobiographical  essay,  "From 
Absolutism  to  Experimentalism",  McDermott,  1.8. 
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from  the  world,  of  soul  from  body"  and  "of  nature  from  God".    Hegel's  syntheses 
brought  "an  immense  release,  a  liberation"  (McDermott,  1.7). 
New  England  memories  and  idealist  mentors 

Although  Dewey  does  not  in  the  just-cited  paragraph  from  his  autobio- 
graphical statement  identify  the  mediator  of  the  "New  England  culture"  that 
produced  these  divisions,  he  had  earlier  noted  the  negative  impact  on  his 
intellectucd  development  of  the  prevailing  alliance  of  theology  and  Scottish 
intuitionism.  The  religion  of  his  youth,  whether  in  the  constricted  evangelical 
form  of  his  mother's  faith  or  the  more  liberal  evangelicalism  of  his  minister, 
Lewis  O.  Brastow,  presupposed  divisions  between  individuals,  God  and  the  world, 
soul  and  body  and  self  and  world  (Dykhuizen,  pp.  6-8).  One  could  aspire  to  be 
united  with  God,  live  in  the  Spirit  or  be  united  with  one  another  in  Christ.  That  is, 
one  could  by  means  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  overcome  the  natural 
divisions  to  some  extent.  But  without  Christ  humanity  in  its  fallen  state  was 
isolated  and  divided.  At  the  traditional  and  popular  level  nature  was  something  to 
be  dominated,  exploited.  There  was  little  thought  of  reconciliation  with  nature. 

The  negligible  influence  of  Brastow.     In  the  nineteenth  century  nature, 

physical  and  human,  came  into  its  own  among  intellectuals.    We  see  this  revised 

understanding  reflected  in  Brastow,  Dewey's  childhood   minister,  who,  later  as 

Professor  of  Practical  Theology  at  Yale  University  from  188^  to  1913,  wrote,  just 

cifter  the  turn  of  the  century: 

The  two  great  subjects  of  investigation  during  the  last  century  were 
nature  and  man.  Physical  science  and  anthropology  have 
revolutionized  the  modern  world.  Their  most  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  modern  pulpit  ...  is  not  new  material  for  the  sermon 


^^ee  "From  Absolutism  to  Experimentalism",  p.  3f.  Dewey  refers  to  the 
ally  of  the  theology  of  his  youth  as  "Scotch  philosophy"  and  "intuitionism".  Morton 
G.  White,  The  Origins  of  Dewey's  Instrumentalism  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  19^3),  says  it  is  "Scottish  common-sense  realism"  (p.  'f). 
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product,  not  a  new  method  of  thought,  nor  a  changed  habit  of  mind, 
although  all  that  is  involved,  but  a  new  world.  They  have  entered 
the  domain  of  practical  life  at  every  point,  and  their  developments 
have  revolutionized  the  conditions  of  human  existence. 

Although  Brastow  the  professor  had  mastered  the  intellectual  developments  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cenuries,  particularly  as  they  affected  Christian 
preaching,  he  would  not  have  flaunted  this  knowledge  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  in 
the  1870's.  Given  his  own  pietism  and  irenic  spirit  and  the  presence  of  more 
narrowly  pious  parishioners  such  as  Dewey's  mother,  Brastow  would  have 
mediated  the  current  thought  in  non-threatening  language.  We  can  surmise  that 
this  would  have  been  the  case  from  both  Brastow's  Modern  Pulpit  and  the 
assessment  of  one  of  his  Yale  colleagues. 

There  was  no  one  of  whom  Brastow  was  more  critical  in  The  Modern  Pulpit 
than  Theodore  Parker,  the  radical  Transcendentalist.  Brastow  fully  recognized 
Parker's  intellect,  scholarship,  literary  ability,  spirituality  and  moral  fervor,  but 
he  deplored  his  polemical  manner  (pp.  35k-57).  It  was  also  his  view  that  "intel- 
lectual cind  ethical  interests"  had  come  to  dominate  "spirituality"  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  in  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "What  calls  itself  'the 
new  theology'  fails  to  satisfy  old  wants"  (p.  350).  Nevertheless  his  own  preaching 
in    Burlington    was    helpful    to    the    intellectually    troubled— but   apparently   not 
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The  Modern  Pulpit;  _A  Study  of  Homilectic  Sources  and  Characteristics 

(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1906),  p.  87. 
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Hook  tells  a  story  of  Dewey's  recollection  of  his  mother's  faith  and  his 

reaction  to  it  in  Pragmatism  and  the  Tragic  Sense  of  Life;   "In  a  rare,  reminiscent 

mood,    he   once    recounted   something   of   his   religious   development,   and   some 

embarassing  episodes  when  he  was  a  boy.   His  mother  was  the  religious  member  of 

the  family,  his  father  the  quizzical  and  humorous  one.    'My  mother  was  converted 

to  Evcingelism  which  in  practice  was  something  worse  than  Puritanism.    She  was 

continually  asking  me  and  my  brother —sometimes  before  others~"Are  you  right 

with  Jesus?    Have  you  prayed  to  God  for  forgiveness?"  It  tended  to  induce  in  us  a 

sense  of  guilt  and  at  the  same  time  irritation  because  of  the  triviality  of  the 

occasions  on  which  she  questioned  us'"  (p.  102). 
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Dewey.   Dykhuizen  cites  an  assessment  of  Brastow  by  his  Yale  colleague,  Frank  C. 

Potter: 

His  preaching  was  especially  helpful  to  those  whose  religious  faith 
was  unsettled  by  intellectual  difficulties.  One  who  is  now  a 
prominent  teacher  and  leader  in  the  department  of  philosophy  wrote 
that  he  heard  Mr.  Brastow  preach  at  the  critical  point  in  his  life 
which  comes  to  young  men,  when  the  old  foundations  are  broken  up 
and  there  is  nothing  clear,  when  irrational  ways  of  putting  religion 
had  inclined  him  to  skepticism.  From  him  he  got  rational, 
philosophical  thought  which  appealed  to  his  best  thoughts  as  well  as 
feelings.  "It  was",  he  wrote,  "the  conviction  obtained  through  you  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  and  ideal  elements  that  saved  me  to  a 
belief  in  a  living  God  and  meaning  of  existence." 

Dykhuizen  thinks  there  are  good  reasons,  which  he  does  not  cite,  to  believe  the 
unknown  writer  of  the  letter  quoted  was  Dewey.  A  more  natural  possibility,  given 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "the  department  of  philosophy",  would  be  someone  in  Yale's 
philosophy  department  who  had  heard  Brastow's  preaching  as  a  young  man. 
Moreover  Dewey's  recollections  of  a  lacerating  New  England  theologiccil  heritage 
and  the  Oil  City  "mystical"  experience  do  not  match  up  with  the  sort  of 
experience  cited  in  the  letter  to  Brastow. 

I  have  gone  the  long  way  around  to  make  a  point.  The  learned  Mr.  Brastow, 
given  his  theologiceil  and  hom  Hectical  convictions,  would  not  have  supplied  the 
intellectual  unity  that  the  young  Dewey  sought.  Although  Brastow  may  have 
presented  an  enlightened  Christianity,  it  would  have  retained  the  divisions  that 
Dewey  wanted  to  overcome.  Dewey's  recollection  in  his  autobiographical  state- 
ment was  that  Scottish  intuitionism  did  not  meet  his  "demand  for  unification  that 
was  doubtless  cin  intense  emotional  craving".  This  quest  for  unity  was  met  in  the 
years  following  his  collegiate  period  only  by  Hegel's  syntheses  (McDermott,  1.7). 
Or  at  least  so  Dewey  recalled  in  "From  Absolutism  to  Experimentalism".    There 


&'  '  Potter,     "Lewis    Orsmond    Brastow,    D.D.",    Yale    Divinity    Quarterly 

1^/  (January  1913),  pp.  77 -7i',  cited  in  Dykhuizen,  p.  330,  n.  33. 
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are  indications,  however,  that  his  New  England  religio-philosophical  heritage  was 
not  as  bleak  as  the  above  would  indicate. 

Warm  memories  of  Marsh.  Elsewhere  Dewey  has  a  more  appreciative 
recollection  of  his  Vermont  heritage.  Schneider  says  that  upon  being  given  a  copy 
of  3ames  Marsh's  edition  of  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection  and  asked  if  "this 
recalled  any  thing  to  his  mind",  Dewey  said,  "Yes,  I  remember  very  well  that  this 
was  our  spiritual  emancipation  in  Vermont.  Coleridge's  idea  of  the  spirit  came  to 
us  as  a  real  relief,  because  we  could  be  both  liberal  and  pious;  and  this  Aids  to 
Reflection  book,  especially  Marsh's  edition,  was  my  first  Bible."^^  Schneider's 
recollection  of  Dewey's  warm  memory  of  Coleridge's  book  is  supported  by  Dewey's 
19'H  tribute  to  Marsh.^^  Marsh  had  written  a  lengthy  "preliminary  essay"  for  an 
1829  American  edition  of  Coleridge's  book.^''  What  Dewey  found  attractive  in 
Marsh  and  Coleridge,  both  of  whom  had  been  influenced  by  Kant,  was  their 
"assertion  of  the  inherent  rationality  of  Christian  truth"  (p.  361). 

Moreover  Marsh's  essay  attempted  to  defend  Coleridge  against  Locke  and 

CO 

the  Scottish  philosophers.  *   Marsh  accuses  the  latter  of  philosophical  naivete: 

I  know  it  is  customary  to  disclaim  the  influence  of  philosophy  in  the 
business  of  interpretation,  and  every  writer  now-a-days  on  such 
subjects  will  assure  us,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  metaphysics, 
but  is  guided  only  by  common  sense  and  the  laws  of  interpretation. 


Lamont,  Dialogue  on  Dewey,  p.  13. 

^"James  Marsh  and  American  Philosophy",  in  Dewey,  Problems  of  Men 
(New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  19^6),  pp.  357-378. 

-*' The  publisher,  Chauncey  Goodrich,  was  the  uncle  of  Prof.  3ohn  Goodrich, 
who  served  as  librarian  when  Dewey  attended  the  University  of  Vermont.  See 
Lewis  S.  Feuer,  "3ohn  Dewey's  Reading  at  College",  Journal  of  the  History  of 
Ideas,  19(1958),  »15.  ~ 

58 

^°Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection,  edited  by  Henry  Nelson 

Coleridge  (London:  William  Pickering,  18^85^  2.xxxiv.   As  the  Scottish  philosophers 

Marsh  mentions  a  Stuart  (2.xxvi)  and  a  Brown  (2.xxv  and  xxxvi),  who,  I  take  it,  are 

Dugald  Steward  and  Thomas  Brown. 
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But  everyone,  he  observes,  "who  has  reflected  at  all,  has  his  metaphysics" 
(2.xxvi).  Thus  it  should  not  be  held  against  Coleridge,  he  concludes,  that 
Coleridge  engages  in  metaphysics. 

The  great  virtue  of  Coleridge  for  Marsh  and  of  both  for  the  young  Dewey 
was  their  confidence  in  reason  (see  2.xxi)  and  in  the  unity  of  reason  and  reve- 
lation: ".  .  .  it  is  not  the  method  of  the  genuine  philosopher  to  separate  his  philos- 
ophy and  religion,  ...  He  has,  and  can  have,  rationally  but  one  system,  in  which 
his  philosophy  becomes  religious,  and  his  religion  philosophical"  (2.xxiii).  Dewey 
quotes  the  last  sentence,  appying  it  to  Marsh  (Problems  of  Men,  p.  363).  Dewey 
notes  Marsh's  piety,  but  adds,  quite  significantly,  that  Marsh  "had,  in  addition,  the 
distinctively  philosophic  instinct.  He  wanted  to  see  the  universe  and  phases  of  life 
whole".  He  was  "restricted"  in  doing  so,  however,  by  "the  ideas  which  dominated 
not  only  American  society  but  the  churches  themeselves"  (p.  36^^). 

It  was  the  mature  Dewey's  view  that  although  the  University  of  Vermont 
was  proud  of  Marsh's  "pioneer  work",  its  "teaching  of  philosophy  had  become 
restrained  in  tone,  more  influenced  by  the  still  dominant  Scotch  school" 
(McDermott,  1.3).  Thus  he  exempted  Marsh  and  Coleridge  from  the  negative 
intuitionism  he  encountered  in  Vermont.  Coleridge  and  Marsh  were  Kantian;  their 
intuitionism  was  not  that  of  the  Scottish  common-sense  realists.  This  continental 
intuitionism  and  "the  philosophic  instinct"  of  seeing  "the  universe  and  all  phases  of 
life  whole"  made  all  the  difference  to  Dewey. 

Marsh  or  Hegel?  Yet  Dewey  tells  us  that  it  was  Hegel  that  liberated  him 
from  his  lacerating  New  England  heritage.  Was  it  Marsh  or  was  it  Hegel  that 
brought  relief?  Perhaps  there  was  a  period  of  time  prior  to  his  discovery  of  Hegel 
in  which  he  was  able  to  find  comfort  in  Marsh's  edition  of  Coleridge's  Aids  to 
Reflection.     The  situation  is  not  at  all  clear.     What  is  clear,  however,  is  that 


'< 
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Dewey  was  attracted  by  the  Hegelianized  Christianity  he  encountered  in  Morris, 

59 
John  and  Edward  Caird  and  T.H.  Green.        His  early  writings  eind  the  continuing 

Hegelian  deposit  give  us  undeniable  evidence  of  the  Hegelian  influence.    From 

sometime  shortly  after  his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1879  and 

certainly  by  the  fcill  semester  of  his  first  year  at  Hopkins  in  1882  he  was  Hegelian 

in  orientation,  a  stance  that  extended  until  at  least  1890. 

Dewey  himself  says  that  in  his  undergraduate  years  he  had  been  influenced 

by  "Harriet  Martineau's  exposition  of  Comte",  particularly  Comte's  "idea  of  a 

synthesis  of  science  that  should  be  a  regulative  method  of  cin  organized  sociaJ 

life".     Although  he  does  not  here  specify  the  time  of  his  first  encounter  with 

Hegel,  he  continues  by  noting  that  in  Hegel  he  found  "the  same  criticisms"  as  in 

Comte  but  "with  a  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  integration"  (McDermott,  1.8). 

The  next  paragraph  is  the  significant  one,  for  it  dates  (if  we  keep  in  mind  that  it 

follows  a  recollection  of  his  undergraduate  years)  not  only  Dewey's  Hegelian 

period  but  also  acknowledges  a  continuing  Hegelian  influence: 

I  drifted  away  from  Hegelianism  in  the  next  fifteen  years;  the 
word  "drifting"  expresses  the  slow  and,  for  a  long  time,  impercep- 
tible character  of  the  movement,  though  it  does  not  convey  the 
impression  that  there  was  adequate  cause  for  the  change.  Neverthe- 
less I  should  never  think  of  ignoring,  much  less  denying,  what  an 
astute  critic  occasionally  refers  to  as  a  novel  discovery—that  ac- 
quaintance with  Hegel  has  left  a  permanent  deposit  in  my 
thinking.^^ 


59 

"^^In  addition  to  the  autobiographical  passages  already  cited  (McDermott, 

1.6f),  see  Dykhuizen,  p.  k7, 

^McDermott,  1.8.  The  earliest  record  we  have  of  Dewey's  contact  with 
Hegel  is  in  a  letter  to  W.T.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy.  In  this  letter  of  July  1,  1882,  Dewey  offered  to  translate  Hegel's 
Encyclopaedie,  which  he  had  been  reading.  The  letter  is  quoted  in  Dykhuizen,  p. 
2^.  Dewey  encountered  Hegel  full  force  in  the  teaching  of  Morris  that  fcdl  at 
Hopkins.  So  we  can  safely  identify  the  beginning  of  the  Hegelian  period  in  1882. 
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I  will  discuss  this  Hegelian  deposit  below.  I  have  introduced  this  statement  of 
Dewey's  here  to  date  the  Hegeliein  period  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  Hegel 
for  Dewey.  Whatever  the  continuing  influence  of  Marsh,  it  is  clear  that  Hegel 
played  an  on-going  role  as  well.  My  own  view  is  that  Hegel  supplied  important 
content  to  Dewey's  philosophy,  whereas  Marsh,  Coleridge  and  others  provided  a 
model  of  what  a  philosopher  should  be. 

The  religio-philosophy  model.  It  is  interesting  that  Dewey  used  leinguage 
similar  to  that  which  Marsh  had  used  of  the  "genuine  philosopher"  (and  Dewey  had 
used  of  Marsh  in  19^*1)  in  speaking  of  the  neo-Hegelians  Morris  and  Green.  Morris, 
says  Dewey,  found  in  Hegel  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  natural  in  spite  of  their  antithesis.  "The  result  of  this 
conviction",  he  continues,  "was  that"  Morris'  "philosophical  knowledge  gave  body 
and  masculine  vigor  to"  his  Christian  "faith,  eind  his  faith  stimulated  and 
quickened  his  theoretical  convictions.  But  it  would  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  his 
religious  faith  cind  his  philosophic  knowledge  as  if  they  were  two  separate  things 
capable  of  reacting  upon  each  other.  They  were  one— vitally  and  indistinguishably 
one."  Similarly  of  Green  Dewey  declares,  "Religious,  it  is  evident,  his  whole 
theory  is."^^ 

Three  of  Dewey's  religio-philosophical  models—Marsh,  Morris  cind  Green- 
are  described  by  him  as  being  integrally  religious  and  philosophical.  All  three 
were  mediators  of  Germein  idealism.  (Marsh,  as  the  American  interpreter  of 
Coleridge,  was  a  mediator  once  removed.)  As  a  young  philosopher  this  integrative 
concern  was  important.   The  question  is,  did  it  remain  so?   I  think  it  did,  and  I  will 


^^"The  Late  Professor  Morris".  Early  Works,  3.9. 

^^•The  PhUosophy  of  Thomas  Hill  Green".  Early  Works,  3.3'J. 
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show  that  even  after  he  abandoned  idealism  and  Christianity  he  continued  to  be 
religious  in  his  philosophy. 
The  break  with  Christianity 

Martin  Marty,  University  of  Chicago  church  historian,  incorrectly  identifies 
Dewey's  break  with  Christianity  with  his  transition  from  a  small-town  Protestant 
environment  to  the  world  of  the  university:  "3ohn  Dewey  and  most  of  the  other 
progressive  architects  of  the  public-education  system  grew  up  in  small-town, 
Protestant  America.  But  after  they  went  to  university,  they  dismissed  all  religion 
as  the  dull,  small-town  Protestantism  they  had  known. "^-^  Dewey's  break  with 
Christianity  and  organized  religion—but  not  the  religious  quality  in  experience,  for 
he  never  ceased  to  be  religious— came  some  dozen  years  cifter  he  entered  the 
secular  3ohns  Hopkins  University.^  Upon  entering  the  university  then  he  did  not 
dismiss  "all  religion  as  dull,  small-town  Protestantism". 

Neil  Coughlin  also  depicts  Dewey  as  ceasing  to  be  Christian  and  religious, 
but  he  puts  the  cessation  in  the  late  1880's  or  early  1890's.  Speaking  of  Dewey's 
"mystical  experience"  in  1880  or  so,  he  says  it  was  "another  five  years  at  least" 
before  Dewey  left  Christianity  and  religion"  (p.  9).  Later  he  points  out  that  in 
1889  Dewey  ceased  to  write  for  "religious  organs"  and  began  to  write  for  "journals 
associated  with  the  Ethical  Culture  movement"  (p.  69).  This  is  misleading.  It  is 
true  that  Dewey  ceased  to  write  for  Christian-oriented  journals,  but  he  did  not 
cease  to  write  for  "religious  organs"  when  he  wrote  for  ones  associated  with  the 
Ethical   Culture   movement.      While  it  aspired   to  be  non-creedal  and  socially 


"'^Quoted  in  Kenneth  L.  Woodward  and  Eloise  Salholz,  "The  Right's  New 
Bogeyman",  Newsweek  (July  6,  1981),  p.  50. 

I':  C.  Wright  Mills,  Sociology  and  Pragmatism  (Oxford:  Oxford  University 

|V:  Press,  196't),  points  out  that  no  member  of  the  Hopkins  philosophical  faculty  had  a 

j|'  D.D.  degree  (p.  62),  the  usual  degree  for  an  academic  philosopher  at  the  time. 
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involved,  it  nevertheless  saw  itself  as  an  "ethical  religion".  Finally,  Coughlin 
says  that  in  the  early  1890's  Dewey  "pushed  beyond"  "the  socieil  gospel  and  liberal 
Christianity",  "becoming  self-consciously,  even  aggessively,  a  secular  thinker"  (p. 
90).  It  is  true  that  Dewey  was  becoming  "a  secular  thinker"  but  this  secularism 
was  not  at  the  expense  of  his  religiosity.  Rather  than  becoming  irreligious  or  non- 
religious  Dewey  became  religious  in  a  way  that  was  naturalistic,  humanistic,  non- 
sectarian  and  experimental. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  mciny  influences,  personal  and  social  as  well  as 
intellectual,  which  moved  Dewey  toward  the  philosophy  with  which  we  associate 
him.  In  a  biography  written  by  his  daughters  and  edited  by  one  of  them,  3ane, 
from  material  supplied  by  him,  mention  is  made  of  the  influence  of  Alice 
Chipmain,  whom  Dewey  married  in  1886.  Speaking  of  her  mother,  3ane  wrote, 
"She  had  a  deeply  religious  nature  but  had  never  accepted  ciny  church  dogma.  Her 
husband  acquired  from  her  the  belief  that  a  religious  attitude  was  indigenous  in 
natural  experience,  and  that  theology  and  ecclesiastic  institutions  had  benumbed 
rather  than  promoted  it. 

The  formal  break  with  Christianity  did  not  come  until  189^^,  when  Dewey 
left  the  University  of  Michigan  to  take  up  his  new  positions  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Dykhuizen,  Dewey's  biographer,  reports,  "A  few  years  after  settling  in 
Chicago,  he  withdrew  his  membership  from  the  church  in  Ann  Arbor  and  did  not 
ask  for  a  letter  of  transferral  to  a  church  in  Chicago"  (p.  74).  Also  he  began  to 
involve  himself  increasingly  in  schools,  civic  affairs  and  social  problems  rather 
than  in  ecclesiastical  activities  as  he  had  in  Ann  Arbor.    The  significance  of  this 


See  Howard  B.  Radest,  Toward  Common  Ground;  The  Story  of  the  Ethical 
Societies  in  the  United  States  (New  York:  Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co.,  1969). 
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"Biography  of  John  Dewey",  in  Schilpp,  The  Philosophy  of  John  Dewey,  p. 
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involvement  can  be  appreciated  when  one  considers  it  in  the  light  of  this  state- 
ment from  his  autobiographical  essay,  "Social  interests  cind  problems  from  an 
early  period  had  to  me  the  intellectual  appeal  and  provided  the  intellectual  suste- 
nance that  many  seem  to  have  found  primarily  in  religious  questions"  (McDermott, 
1.8).  With  the  move  to  Chicago  and  his  increasing  secular  activity  the  break  with 
Christianity  was  complete. 

Naturalizing  Hegel 

Dewey's  Hegelicinism  and  Christianity  were  mutually  re-enforcing.  He  had 
been  a  Christian  before  he  discovered  Hegel,  but  Hegel,  Morris  and  the  English 
neo-Hegelians  had  helped  him  develop  the  liberal  Christianity  of  his  early 
academic  career.  Neither  Morris  nor  he  was  a  minister,  but  their  tenure  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  "gave  the  department  a  distinctly  religious  atmosphere 
that  satisfied  all  but  the  most  orthodox  that  the  religious  faith  of  the  students  was 
as  safe  under  Morris  and  Dewey  as  it  had  been  under  clergymen"  (Dykhuizen,  p. 
k7).  But  this  was  a  Hegelianized  Christianity,  in  which  Christianity  was  not  the 
driving  force.  It  may  have  had  a  Christian  flavor,  but  it  was  essentially 
Hegelian.  Students  struggling  to  come  to  terms  with  their  Christian  heritage  may 
have  heard  the  liberal  Christianity  more  distinctly  than  the  Hegelianism,  but  the 
latter  was  more  significant  for  Dewey.  After  abandoning  Christianity,  he  did  not, 
and  did  not  need  to,  acknowledge  a  similar  debt  to  it  as  he  had  for  his 
Hegelianism. 
The  Hegelian  deposit 

Dewey's  relationship  to  Christianity,  Coleridge,  Marsh  and  intuitionism,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  somewhat  murky.  His  relationship  to  Hegel  and  the  neo- 
Hegelians  is,  however,  explicit.  I  have  already  quoted  the  passage  from  his  auto- 
biographical essay  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  an  "acquaintance  with  Hegel" 
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had  "left  a  permanent  deposit  in  my  thinking".   The  nature  of  this  deposit  is  made 

clear  in  a  statement  by  Dewey  that  is  included  in  Jane's  biography: 

"With  respect  to  more  technically  philosophical  matters,  the 
Hegelian  emphasis  upon  continuity  and  the  function  of  conflict 
persisted  on  empirical  grounds  after  my  earlier  confidence  in  dia- 
lectic had  given  way  to  scepticism.  There  was  a  period  extending 
into  my  earlier  years  at  Chicago  when,  in  connection  with  a  seminar 
in  Hegel's  Logic  I  tried  reinterpreting  his  categories  in  terms  of 
'readjustment'  and  'reconstruction'.  Gradually  I  came  to  realize  that 
what  the  principles  actually  stood  for  could  be  better  understood  and 
stated  when  completely  emancipated  from  Hegelian  garb."°' 

This  persisting  Hegelian  influence  that  led  Dewey  to  seek  empirically-based  and 

critically-formulated  continuities   cannot   be  overemphasized.      Dewey  was  not 

simply  a  Hegelian.    Early  on  he  began  to  break  out  of  the  Hegelian  mold.    But  we 

can  see  in  his  continuing  search  for  experiential  wholes  that  take  into  account  the 

discontinuities  of  life  a  lasting  Hegelian  influence.    After  I  have  noted  his  initial 

attempt  to  modify  his  Hegelianism  and  some  of  the  influences  that  led  him  to 

alter  his  Hegelianism  even  more  radically,  I  will  call  attention  to  an  article  that 

illustrates  the  continuing  Hegelianism  in  his  empirical  holism. 

Beyond  Hegel 

One  of  Dewey's  first  challenges  to  the  Hegelian  synthesis  from  within  the 

tradition   was  his   1886-87  series  of  articles  in  Mind.^^     In  psychology  Dewey 

thought   he   had   found   a   method  for   philosophy   that   was  both  empirical  and 

universal.    With  his  radical  humanizing  of  the  Hegelian  emphasis  on  consciousness 

Dewey   was  proposing   a  new   approach   for   philosophy.      Both  psychology  and 

philosophy  deal  with  experience,  but  philosophy  is  the  more  comprehensive  of  the 


^''Schilpp,  p.  18. 


"""Psychological  Standpoint",  "Psychology  as  Philosophic  Method"  and 
"'Illusory  Psychology"'  are  reprinted  in  Early  Works.  1.122-175.  They  should  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson's  reply  to  the  first  two,  "Illusory 
Psychology",  Early  Works,  l.xli-lvii. 
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two.     It  advances,  however,  by  adopting  and  extending  psychology's  empirical 

method.  Psychology,  he  declared, 

as  the  science  of  .  .  .  consciousness,  ...  is  the  ultimate  science  of 
recility,  because  it  declares  what  experience  in  its  totality  is;  it  fixes 
the  worth  and  meaning  of  its  various  elements  by  showing  their 
development  and  place  within  the  whole.  It  is,  in  short,  philosophic 
method."^ 

That  psychology  ^  philosophic  method  was,  of  course,  a  programmatic  rather  than 

descriptive  statement. 

Although  Dewey  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time,  his  proposal  was  to  set  the 
agenda  for  his  life's  work.  His  philosophy  can  be  characterized  as  as  attempt  to 
develop  a  metaphysics  of  experience  and  a  naturalized  logic.  The  early  critics  of 
his  Mind  articles  who  accused  him  of  abandoning  metaphysics  and  logic  for  a 
subjectivist  psychology  were  not  adequately  answered  by  the  young  Dewey.  But 
the  mature  Dewey,  having  moved  beyond  Hegelianism,  did  offer  a  social 
psychology  (Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  1922)  that  was  implied  in  the 
metaphysics  of  experience  (Experience  cind  Nature,  1925,  but  also  Art  as 
Experience,  193^^)  and  was  realized  in  the  instrumentalist  logic  (The  Quest  for 
Certainty,  1929,  and  Logic;  The  Theory  of  Inquiry,  1938)  for  which  Dewey  is 
noted. 
Some  naturalizing  influences 

Dewey  was  struggling  in  the  late  1880's  and  on  into  the  90's  to  be  both 
Hegelian  and  empirical.  Pushing  him  toward  the  empirical  were  Darwin,  Peirce 
and  3ames,  influences,  which  he  acknowledged,  that  helped  him  move  beyond 
Hegel.  There  were  of  course  others  who  contributed  to  Dewey's  thought,  but 


^^"Psychology  as  Philosophic  Method".  Early  Works,  1.1't'f. 
See  White's  account,  particularly  pp.  3^^-108. 


Psychology;  reprinted  as  volume  two  of  the  Early  Works. 
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Quoted  in  Dykhuizen,  p.  55. 
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these  three  are  worth  singling  out  because  they  assisted  him  in  his  naturalization 

of  Hegel. 

James.    Dewey  credited  William  3ames  for  aiding  his  move  to  an  objective 

psychology.    3ames  had  been  critical  of  Dewey's  1887  attempt      to  bring  together 

"in  a  single  system  the  results  of  the  new  empirical  physiological  psychology  and 

the  doctrines  of  philosophiccil  idealism"  (Dykhuizen,  p.  5^).     James  said  of  the 

Psychology  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Mind; 

Dewey  is  out  with  a  psychology  which  I  have  just  received  and  '      '^ 

but  one-half  read.  I  felt  quite  "enthused"  at  the  first  glance,  hoping 
for  something  really  fresh;  but  am  sorely  disppointed  when  I  come  to 
read.  It's  no  use  trying  to  mediate  betwen  the  bare  miraculous  self 
and  the  concrete  particulars  of  individual  lives;  aind  all  that  Dewey 
effects  by  so  doing  is  to  take  all  the  edge  and  definiteness  away 
from  the  particulars  when  it  falls  their  turn  to  be  treated. 

But  Dewey  learned  from  James'  Principles  of  Psychology  and  was  able  in  the  . 
1890's  to  begin  to  empiricize  his  idealism.  Dewey  himself  says  that  James'  "bio- 
logical conception  of  the  psyche  .  .  .  worked  its  way  more  and  more  into  all  my 
ideas  and  acted  as  a  ferment  to  transform  old  beliefs"  (McDermott,  1.11).  By 
1903  Dewey  had  broken  with  the  Hegelian  logic  in  the  cooperatively-published 
Studies  jn  Logical  Theory,  a  volume  which  Dewey  and  his  University  of  Chicago 
associates,  who  were  his  co-contributors,  dedicated  to  James  (see  Dykhuizen,  p. 
83).  James  greeted  this  volume  warmly  and  hailed  the  birth  of  a  new  "philosophic 
school"  (Dykhuizen,  p.  85). 

Peirce  and  Darwin.  Although  Dewey  studied  under  Charles  Sanders  Peirce 
at  Hopkins,  he  felt  at  the  time  that  Peirce  was  too  formal,  too  mathematical,  in 
his  approach.  It  was  not  until  some  twenty  years  later  that  Dewey  began  to 
appreciate  Peirce's  work  in  logic.   White  attributes  Dewey's  earlier  non-attraction 
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to  Peirce  to  Dewey's  "Hegelian  prejudices  against  formal  logic".  '  Of  course  in 
1938  Dewey  acknowledged  his  "great  indebtedness"  to  Peirce  in  his  Logic;  The 
Theory  of  Inquiry/^  But  as  early  as  190^  Dewey  was  beginning  to  see  that 
Peirce's  logic  was  not  a  "mere  formalism"  but  "a  potent  instrumentality"/^ 
Peirce  did  not  fully  embrace  Dewey's  work,  for  he  was  leery  of  Dewey's  attempt 
to  develop  "a  natural  history  of  thought".  " 

The  influence  of  Charles  Darwin  is  somewhat  easier  to  see  than  the  belated 
influence  of  Peirce.  Dewey  thought  that  by  showing  that  species  were  neither 
fixed  nor  final  Darwin  had  transformed  the  "logic  of  knowledge,  and  hence  the 
treatment  of  morals,  politics,  and  religion."' ^  Darwin,  in  his  view,  had  "freed  the 
new  logic  for  application  to  mind  and  morals  and  life"  (1.35).  What  Dewey  means 
by  this  "new  logic"  is  that  Darwin's  achievement  had  freed  philosophy  from  asking 
the  big  questions  of  human  origin  and  destiny  and  who  made  the  world.  Hence 
philosophy  could  "become  a  method  of  locating  and  interpreting  the  more  serious 
of  the  conflicts  that  occur  in  life,  and  a  method  of  projecting  ways  for  dealing 
with  them:  a  method  of  moral  and  political  diagnosis  and  prognosis"  (McDermott, 
lAO).  This  is  the  persistent  theme  in  Dewey's  writings:  there  is  an  experimental 
method  that  has  been  developed  for  use  in  the  sciences  that  is  applicable  as  well 
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The  Origin  of  Dewey's  Instrumentalism,  p.  8.  White's  classic  study  pro- 
vides a  full  account  of  Dewey's  development  from  idealism  to  instrumentalism. 
See  also  Dewey's  essay,  "The  Development  of  American  Pragmatism",  in 
McDermott,  1.^^1-58,  and  Bernstein,  Dewey,  ch.  2,  "From  Hegel  to  Darwin". 

^^New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1938;  p.  9n. 

'^"Notes  upon  Logical  Topics",  Journal  of  Philosophy,  1  (February  li,  190^), 
60.   Reprinted  in  Morgenbesser,  p.  ^^87. 
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Review  of  Studies  jn  Logical  Theory,  The  Nation,  76  (September   15, 

190U  220. 

"The  Influence  of  Darwinism  on  Philosophy,"  in  McDermott,  1.32. 
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to  moral,  political  and  religious  questions~"the  problems  of  men".  Darwin's 
theory  may  be  damaging  to  traditional  values  and  beliefs,  but  it  is  possible  to 
develop  new  attitudes  using  the  Darwinian  model  of  the  organism  interacting  with 
its  environment.  This  model  leads  to  a  new  experimental  logic  that  is  not 
restricted  to  the  physical  sciences. 
An  illustration  of  Dewey's  empirical  holism 

In  spite  of  influences  on  Dewey  to  abandon  Hegel  he  did  not  completely  do 
so.  In  Dewey's  essay,  "The  Reflex  Arc  Concept  in  Psychology,"  which  was  first 
published  in  1896,  we  see  "the  demand  for  unification",  which  dated,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  his  Hegelian  period,  joined  with  his  more  recent  concern  for  empirical 
grounding.  He  thought  that  the  reflex  arc  concept  was  an  advance  over  the  older 
theory  which  too  rigidly  separated  the  sensormotor  process  into  sensation,  idea 
and  act.  But  it  did  not  go  far  enough  toward  becoming  an  organic  coordination. 
Dewey  wrote,  ".  .  .  the  reflex  arc  is  not  a  comprehensive  or  organic  unity,  but  a 
patchwork  of  disjointed  parts,  a  mechanical  conjunction  of  unallied  processes" 
(McDermott,  1.137).  Now  Dewey  could  have  it  both  ways.  He  was  able  "to  pre- 
serve the  insights  of  dynamic  interdependence  that  Hegel  cind  his  followers  em- 
phasized without  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  only  one  single, 
organic  system,  in  which  everything  is  interrelated"  (Bernstein,  p.  21).  This  is  a 
prominent  example  of  Dewey's  effort  in  the  last  decade  or  so  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  naturalize  Hegel.  Later  his  concern  was  less  directly  with  Hegel  but 
still  was  one  of  finding  a  middle  way  between  what  he  regarded  as  an  extreme 
holism  cind  an  extreme  empiricism.    Defending  his  use  of  situations  as  the  units  of 


The  quoted  words  are  from  Dewey'  famous  dictum:  "Philosophy  recovers 
itself  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  device  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  philosophers 
and  becomes  a  method,  cultivated  by  philosophers,  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  men"  ("The  Need  for  a  Recovery  of  Philosophy",  McDermott,  1.95). 
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experience  against  Bertrand  Russell  in  1939,  he  wrote:    ".  .  .  the  theory  of  exper- 
iential   situations    which    follows    directly    from    the    biological-anthropological 

approach  is  by  its  very  nature  a  via  media  between  extreme  atomistic  plurcilism 

79 
and  block  universe  monisms".        Later  in  the  same  essay  he  declared  his  belief 

that  no  "school  of  philosophy  has  a  monopolistic  hold  upon  the  interpretation  of 

such  words  as  'whole,  complete,  coherence,  integration,'  etc."  (p.  553).    Dewey 

thought  he  was  entitled  to  use  the  concept  of  a  whole  without  having  to  swallow 

all  of  idealism.     Moreover,  he  thought,  as  the  essay  on  the  reflex  arc  concept 

indicates,  that  he  was  justified  on  empirical  grounds  in  using  inclusive  language  to 

describe  reality.    In  short  then  the  Hegelian  deposit  is  an  emphasis  on  continuity, 

on  the  whole;  it  is  what  remains  after  Dewey's  philosophy  had  taken  an  empirical 

turn.    This  chastened  holism  is  seen  in  both  Dewey's  theory  of  inquiry  and  his 

naturalistic  metaphysics  of  experience. 

Dewey's  Religious  Philosophy 
Dewey  as  a  graduate  student  at  Hopkins  could  not  reconcile  the 
Hegelianism  of  Morris,  the  instrumentalist  logic  of  Peirce  and  the  empirical 
psychology  of  Hall.  At  the  time  he  did  not  even  try.  He  rejected  Peirce's  logic  as 
too  formal,  and  he  pursued  Hall's  empirical  psychology  as  a  subsidiary  interest. 
But  the  mature  Dewey  could  and  did  bring  these  together.  The  empirical  holism 
that  we  find  in  his  major  works  combines  all  of  these  influences.  Finding  wholes 
in  experience  by  an  empirical  method  enabled  him  to  talk  of  wholes  on  a  larger 
scale.  These  wholes  were  not  "the  block  monism"  of  idealism,  for  his  holism  had 
been  chastened  by  his  emergent  empiricism.  He  was  acutely  aware  of  the 
discontinuities  in  experience.     But  he  refused  to  choose  between  idealism  cind 
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"Experience,  Knowledge  and  Value",  Schilpp,  p.  5^^^. 
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empiricism.  Rather,  he~characteristically~brought  them  together  into  a  unified 
whole.  This  whole  is  not  undifferientiated.  It  was  a  whole  made  up  of 
distinguishable  parts,  yet  it  was,  he  thought,  unified.  I  said  just  now  that  this 
combining  of  seemingly  disparate  elements  into  a  unified  whole  was 
characteristic.  It  was  so  for  two  reasons:  Not  only  did  Dewey  rebel  against 
dualisms  and  often  find  a  way  to  overcome  them,  he  also  was  governed  in  his 
philosophy  by  the  ideal  of  wholeness.  Perhaps  these  two  reasons  amount  to  the 
same  thing.  Dewey,  who  valued  wholeness,  overcame  divisions  in  society  and  in 
thought,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  offered  by  both  sides,  through  thought.  This 
holism  is  so  pervasive  in  his  philosophy  and  his  life  that  I  think  it  can  only  be 
described  adequately  as  a  religious  endeavor.  His  authoritative  ideal  of  wholeness 
shaped  who  and  what  he  was. 

The  Unity  of  Dewey's  Philosophy 

Santayana  argued  that  Dewey  broke  the  back  of  his  naturalism  by 
introducing  a  metaphysics  into  it.  Rorty  sees  a  tension  in  Dewey  between  his 
pragmatism  and  metaphysics  and  would  dispense  with  the  latter.  Various 
religionists  criticize  Dewey  for  letting  go  of  nature-transcendence,  Eirguing  that 
his  philosophy  is  incomplete.  (Thus  where  Santayana  and  Rorty  would  root  up, 
these  religionists  would  fertilize.)  Grean  thinks  that  Dewey,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  used  transcendental  elements.  All  would  deny  that  Dewey  succeeded  in  his 
holistic  project.  This  is  not  the  place  to  defend  Dewey,  but  I  shall  offer  a  holistic 
reading,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  importcince, 
indeed  the  authority,  of  wholeness  for  him. 
Naturalistic  metaphysics  of  experience 

Dewey's  philosophy  is  in  many  ways  a  methodological  one;  he  often  used 
methodological  terms,  such  as,  "pragmatic",  "experimental"  and  "instrumental",  to 
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describe  his  work.  Many  who  have  not  read  widely  in  the  Deweyan  corpus— and 
even  some  who  have— think  his  philosophy  is  primarily  methodological.    But  his  .•' 

pragmatism-experimentalism-instrumentalism  grows  out  of  his  naturalistic 
metaphysics  of  experience.  Experience  as  the  interactions  of  orgcinisms  and 
environments  is  logically  prior  to  his  instrumentalist  theory  of  knowledge.  He 
says  explicitly  that  "the  interaction  of  orgcinism  and  environment,  resulting  in 
some  adaptation  which  secures  utilization  of  the  latter,  is  the  primary  fact,  the  ..ij 

basic  category"  of  philosophy.     "Knowledge  is  relegated  to  a  derived  position,  a? 

secondary    in    origin,    even    if     its    importance,    when    once    established,    is  i 

on  »' 

overshadowing."  Accordingly  I  begin  my  account  of  his  philosophy  with  some 
consideration  of  his  biological-cinthropological  account  of  experience. 

Interaction  of  organism  and  environment.    Dewey  argued  that  it  was  the  >' 

development  of  a  more  biologically-oriented  psychology  in  the  last  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  made  possible  "a  new  scientific  formulation  of  the  nature 
of  experience"  (Reconstruction  jn  Philosophy,  p.  S'f).    He  gave  credit  to  William 

Oames  for  the  changed  conception  of  psychology^^  and  to  the  influence  of  Charles 

82 
Darwin    for    the    new    understanding    of    biology.  The    development    of   cin 

evolutionary  and  naturalistic  biology  enabled  philosophers  of  psychology,  notably 

Dewey,    to    reverse    the    older,    passive    sensationism    of    the    eighteenth    and 


Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  p.  87.  In  I9k0  Corliss  Lamont,  an  "evan- 
gelistic" humanist  asked  Dewey  why  he  did  not  speak  of  himself  as  a  humanist. 
The  following  paragraph  from  his  reply  is  pertinent  here:  "'I  have  come  to  think  of 
my  own  position  as  cultural  or  humanistic  Naturalism.  Naturalism,  properly 
interpreted,  seems  to  me  a  more  adequate  term  than  Humanism.  Of  course  I  have 
always  limited  my  use  of  "instrumentalism"  to  my  theory  of  thinking  and  know- 
ledge; the  word  "pragmatism"  I  have  used  very  little,  cind  then  with  reserves'." 
Quoted  in  Lamont,  "New  Light  on  Dewey's  Common  Faith",  The  Journal  of  Philo- 
sophy, 58  (January  5,  1961),  26. 

O  1 

°^See  "From  Absolutism  to  Experimentalism,"  McDermott,  1.11. 

See  "The  Influence  of  Darwin  on  Philosophy,"  McDermott,  pp.  S'f  and  36f. 
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nineteenth  centuries  which  regarded  the  mind  as  the  combiner  of  sensation, 
replacing  it  with  a  new,  more  dynamic  understanding.  Focusing  on  behavior  or 
biological  activity,  Dewey  and  others  argued  that  experience  is  an  affair  of  the 
interactions  of  organisms  and  environments.  "Even  a  clam,"  he  observes,  "acts 
upon  the  environment  and  modifies  it  to  some  extent.  ...  It  does  something  to  the 
environment  as  well  as  has  something  done  to  itself"  (Reconstruction  jn 
Philosophy,  p.  S'ff).  Experience  then,  as  he  points  out  repeatedly,  is  a  doing  and  an 
undergoing.  The  creature  acts  and  is  acted  upon.  His  or  her  environment— be  it 
other  organisms,  physical  nature  or  society—is  modified  by  the  activity  of  the 
individual  and  in  turn  modifies  the  individual.  Life  is  not  static;  it  is  a  continuing 
affair  of  interactions. 

Several  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  this  conception  of  experience.  It  is 
above  all  naturalistic.  The  organism  is  a  part  of  nature.  "It  is  the  relation  of  part 
to  whole,"  observes  Geiger,  "but  the  part  _is  part  of  the  whole."  One  cannot 
"transcend  experience",  since  it  is  constituted  by  one's— and  others'— every 
action.  "A  traveler  cannot  visit  the  places  to  which  he  does  not  travel"  (Dewey  in 
Perspective,  p.  1 8).  But  "experience",  says  Dewey,  "is  of  as  well  as  Jb  nature" 
(Experience  and  Nature,  p.  'fa).  "It  is  not  experience,"  he  continues,  "which  is 
experienced,  but  nature— stones,  plants,  animals,  diseases,  health,  temperture, 
electricity,  and  so  on."  There  is  no  radical  separation  of  humanity  and  nature  that 
must  be  bridged.  Experience  is  of  nature.  Moreover  experience  is  neither 
primarily  mental  nor  private.  This  is  Dewey's  anti-Cartesian  thesis.  As  Charles 
Morris  points  out,  ".  .  .  experience  is  not  a  'mental'  realm  different  in  kind  from 
the  rest  of  the  cosmos,  and  experience  is  not  something  inherently  'private'  or 
'personal'"  (The  Pragmatic  Movement,  p.  115).  That  experience  is  not  mentalistic 
can  be  readily  seen  from  Dewey  having  made  experience  an  affair  of  the  organism 
and   the   environment   and   not   the  activity  of  a  mind  or  consciousness.     That 
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experience  is  social  is  not  as  readily  apparent.  The  organism's  environment 
ordinarily  includes  language,  beliefs  and  principles  of  interpretation  as  well. 
Culture  is  one  of  the  equivalents  of  experience.  Speaking  of  the  development  of 
the  child,  Dewey  says:  "Things  come  to  him  clothed  in  language,  not  in  physical 
nakedness,  and  this  garb  of  communication  makes  him  a  sharer  in  the  beliefs  of 
those  about  him."  Indeed  "these  beliefs  .  .  .  form  his  mind;  they  furnish  the 
centres  about  which  his  own  personal  expeditions  and  perceptions  are  ordered" 
(Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  p.  92). 

A  mixed  affair.  We  may  live  within  one  universe,  but  our  experience  taken 
as  a  whole  or  our  individual  experiences  are  not  without  variety.  Speaking  of  one 
of  experience's  larger  complexes,  culture,  Dewey  says,  "It  is,  in  some  sense,  a 
whole,  but  it  is  a  complex,  a  diversified  whole.  It  is  differentiated  into  religion, 
magic,  law,  fine  and  useful  art,  science,  philosophy,  language,  domestic  and  polit- 
ical relations,  etc."  (Experience  and  Nature,  p.  W).  Moreover  experience  is  also 
differentiated  qualitatively.  One  of  Dewey's  repeated  polemics  is  against  the 
attempt  of  previous  philosophers  to  convert  the  stable  elements  of  experience  into 
the  real,  placing  them  in  a  supernaturail  realm,  while  relegating  change  to  this 
world.  He  argued  for  one  world,  one  universe,  in  which  the  trait  of 
"incompleteness  and  precariousness  .  .  .  must  be  given  footing  of  the  same  rank  as 
the  finished  and  fixed"  (Experience  and  Nature,  p.  51). 

Experience  may  be  metaphysically  of  the  same  order,  but  discrete  experi- 
ences are  not  of  the  same  value.  In  Art  as  Experience,  the  first  William  James 
Lectures,  delivered  at  Harvard  in  1931,  Dewey  noted  that  sometimes  "the 
experience  had  is  inchoate".  There  is  interaction,  "but  not  in  such  a  way"— 
because  of  interruptions  or  lethargy—that  "the  things  experienced  .  .  .  are 
composed  into  an  experience."   An  experience  is  one  that  "runs  its  course  to 
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fulfilment".   It  is  then  self-integrated  and  demarcated  from  the  general  stream  of 

experience.   Dewey  cited  several  examples  of  such  experiences: 

A  piece  of  work  is  finished  in  a  way  that  is  satisfactory;  a  problem 
receives  its  solution;  a  game  is  played  through;  a  situation,  whether 
that  of  eating  a  meal,  playing  a  game  of  chess,  carrying  on  a 
conversation,  writing  a  book,  or  taking  part  in  a  political  campaign, 
is  so  rounded  out  that  its  close  is  a  consummation  and  not  a 
cessation. 

"Such  an  experience,"  he  concluded,  "is  a  whole  and  carries  with  it  its  own  individ- 
ualizing quality  and  self-sufficiency"  (p.  270f).  Thus  within  experience  we  have 
experiences  that  are  distinguishable  from  one  another.  Moreover  we  experience 
wholeness;  Dewey's  ultimate  value  is  found  within  our  experience. 

The  "quality  that  rounds  out  an  experience  into  completeness  and  unity"  is 
the  aesthetic  (p.  ^1).  Hence  it  is  "to  esthetic  experience"  that  "the  philosopher 
must  go  to  understand  what  experience  is"  (p.  27^).  And  aesthetic  experience  is 
most  clearly  perceived  in  art.  It  is  experience  in  manageable  form,  enabling  the 
philosopher  to  seize  it.  One  encounters  situations  that  are  not  marked  by  this 
wholeness,  this  "completeness  and  unity",  that  one  finds  in  art.  It  is  the  object  of 
inquiry  to  transform  these  indeterminate  or  problematic  situations  into  determ- 
inate ones.  The  terminus  of  an  inquiry  is,  in  short,  a  unified  whole. 

Before  considering  the  nature  of  inquiry  for  Dewey,  I  would  like  to  examine 
the  role  of  philosophy  and  the  sort  of  problematic  situations  it  attempts  to  re- 
solve. Dewey's  metaphysics  of  experience  implies  that  problematic  situations  of 
sufficient  generality  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  a  similarly  general  method- 
philosophy. 

Cultural  conflict  and  the  task  of  philosophy.  In  the  foregoing  section  I 
attempted  to  show  that  experience  for  Dewey  is  marked  by  continuity  and  discon- 
tinuity, consummations  and  problems,  wholeness  and  brokenness.  This  mixture 
occurs  at  every  level  of  experience,  including  the  cultural.    With  the  advent  of 
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science  in  western  culture  a  split  developed  between  inherited  beliefs  and  values 

and  the  new  method  of  knowing.    It  is  a  recurring  phenomenon  in  human  history 

for  conflicts  to  develop  between  old  and  new  values,  beliefs  and  methodologies, 

but  the  peculiar  form  of  modern  culture's  discontinuity  is  between  the  scientific 

achievements  with  regard  to  physical  nature  and  the  hold  of  tradition  in  matters 

of  faith  and  morals.     Time  and  again  one  finds  in  Dewey  discussion  of  this 

problem.  The  following  is  typical: 

The  present  reach  and  thrust  of  what  originates  as  science  affects 
disturbingly  every  aspect  of  contemporary  life,  from  the  state  of  the 
family  and  the  position  of  women  and  children,  through  the  conduct 
and  problems  of  education,  through  the  fine  as  well  as  the  industrial 
arts,  into  political  and  economic  relations  of  association  that  are 
national  and  international  in  scope. 

He  states  the  problem  more  generally  in  The  Quest  for  Certainty;   Re- integrating 

"man's  beliefs  about  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  his  beliefs  about  the  values 

and  purposes  that  should  direct  his  conduct  is  the  deepest  problem  of  modern  life" 

(p.   255).     Science  and  traditioneil  beliefs  and  values  is  our  peculiar  cultural 

problematic,  but  every  culture  has  its  own  discontinuity  and  thus  occasion  for 

philosophy.    The  "reach  and  thrust"  of  science  in  modern  culture  then  defines  the 

peculiar  task  of  philosophy  in  our  time  as  other  cultures  and  their  problems  have 

defined  philosophy's  task  in  their  times. 

Instrumentalism 

Dewey's  naturalistic  metaphysics  of  experience  is  primary.  It  is  because  of 

his  view  that  experience  is  the  interactions  of  organisms  and  environment  that  he 

finds    experience     to    be     a    mixed    affair,     containing    both    continuity    and 

discontinuity.    But  we  are  not  condemned  to  acquiescence  in  the  discontinuities. 

His  theory  of  experience  enables  us  to  replace  problematic  with  consummatory 


""^Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  p.  xx. 
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experience.  This  resolution  procedure  is  inquiry,  the  use  of  thought  as  an 
instrument  to  achieve  the  consummations  we  desire. 

The  scientific  method  and  social  problems.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  that  for  'i 

Dewey  the  occasion  for  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  cultural  conflicts,  and  the 
major  conflict  in  modern  culture  has  been  the  advance  of  science  and  the 
resistence  it  has  encountered.  While  some  may  have  wanted  to  abandon  or  limit 
science,  Dewey  does  not.  He  sees  our  salvation  in  the  expansion  of  science  into 
all  aspects  of  our  lives.  "The  science  that  has  so  far  found  its  way  deeply  and 
widely  into  the  actual  affairs  of  human  life,"  he  observes,  "is  partial  and  incom- 
plete science:  competent  in  respect  to  physical,  and  now  increasingly  to 
physiological  conditions,  but  nonexistent  with  respect  to  matters  of  supreme 
significance  to  man— those  which  are  distinctively  of,  for  and  by,  man" 
(Reconstruction  jn  Philosophy,  p.  xxviii).  Intelligence  must  be  extended  into 
human  affairs,  ending  "the  vexatious  and  wasteful  conflict  between  naturedism  and 
humanism"  (p.  IZ'*). 

Dewey's  call  for  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  in  our  social  and 

moral  life  was  not  a  simple-minded  plea  for  the  development  of  a  science  of 

ethics,  by  which,  Bernstein  supposes  one  might  mean,  a  science  like  biology  or 

physics  that  "would  consist  of  observations  and  theory  where  scientific  laws  could 

be  discovered  and  confirmed  in  experience"  (p.  116f).    Dewey  called  instead  for 

the  use  of  intelligence  in  modern  life. 

What  is  needed  is  to  find  the  right  course  of  action,  the  right  good. 
Hence,  inquiry  is  exacted:  observation  of  the  detailed  makeup  of 
the  situation;  analysis  into  its  diverse  factors;  clarification  of  what 
is  obscure;  discounting  of  the  more  insistent  and  vivid  traits;  tracing 
the  consequences  of  the  various  modes  of  action  that  suggest  them- 
selves; regarding  the  decision  reached  as  hypothetical  and  tentative  '>v 
E*:^  •'                      until  the  anticipated  or  supposed  consequences  which  led  to  its                            .  -./S-^ 
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adoption  have  been  squared  with  actual  consequences.    This  inquiry 
is  intelligence. 

Deweyan  intelligence  is  problem-solving,  but  it  is  a  peculiar  form  of  problem- 
solving  that  revecils  once  again  Dewey's  debt  to  Hegel  and  the  influence  of 
Darwinism. 

Inquiry;  from  problematic  to  consummatory  experience.  We  encounter  in 
experience  both  continuities  and  discontinuities.  Dewey  thinks  our  desire  is  to 
change  the  problematic  into  the  consummatory.  We  value  wholeness.  To  achieve 
it  we  engage  in  inquiry.  Accordingly  he  defines  inquiry  as  "the  controlled  or 
directed  transformation  of  an  indeterminate  situation  into  one  that  is  so  determi- 
nate in  its  consitutent  distinctions  and  relations  as  to  convert  the  elements  of  the 
original  situation  into  a  unified  whole"  (Logic,  p.  lO'ff;  original  italics  removed). 
This  definition  is  general  enough,  he  thought,  to  include  not  only  what  we  ordi- 
narily understand  as  science  but  also  ethics  and  even  art.  In  the  Logic  he  provides 
these  examples:  "In  music,  the  dance,  painting,  sculpture,  literature  and  the  other 
fine  arts,  subject-matters  of  everyday  experience  are  transformed  by  the 
development  of  forms  which  render  certain  products  of  doing  and  making  objects 
of  fine  art"  (p.  101).  Inquiry,  intelligence,  instrumental  action  is  possible  in  every 
aspect  of  life.  Indeed  it  is  desirable,  for  it  is  the  way  that  we  secure  the  consum- 
mations that  we  value. 
Empirical  holism 

This  brief  account  of  Dewey's  philosophy  enables  us  to  see  not  only  that  it 
is  characterized  by  a  naturalistic  metaphysics  of  experience  and  an 
instrumentalist  theory  of  inquiry  but  also  in  what  way  the  holism  that  he  had 
inherited  from  Hegel  had  been  chastened  by  the  empiricism  he  had  come  to  accept 


Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  p.  163f. 
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under  the  tutelage  of  James  and  Darwin.  It  was  a  mediating  position  that  was 
attacked  by  critics  from  both  sides.  He  chose,  quite  characteristically,  to  defend 
his  middle  way,  refusing  to  embrace,  as  I  noted  above,  either  "extreme  atomistic 
pluralism"  or  "block  universe  monism". 

Dewey's  opposition  to  dualisms  is  well  known.  Typically,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  criticized  some  philosophical  view  because  it  embraced  a  ducdism  or  because  it 
was  an  extreme  position.  His  standard  practice  was  to  compare  and  contrast  two 
positions  he  saw  as  one-sided,  then  to  put  forth  what  he  regarded  as  a  fuller,  more 
adequate  one.  Dualisms  he  regularly  replaced  with  unified  wholes.  Dewey's 
dialectic,  unlike  Hegel's,  does  not  move  from  thesis  to  antithesis  to  synthesis. 
Rather  he  resolves  two  competing  views  with  a  middle  way  that,  like  Hegel's, 
comprehends  the  preceding  ones.  If  Hegel's  method  is  a  three-stage  process,  then 
Dewey's  is  a  two-stage  one  that  may  be  pictured  as  the  coming  together  of  two 
tributaries  to  make  a  new  river.  For  Dewey  invariably  the  new  river  was  a  unified 
whole.  This  mediating  tendency  is  also  seen  in  Dewey's  approach  to  religion. 
Once  again  he  found  a  middle  way  between  two  extremes,  supernaturailism  and 
militant  atheism,  the  new  river  being  holism.  In  Dewey's  analysis  of  religion  we 
find  the  ultimate  value  of  his  life  and  philosophy,  wholeness  itself. 

Dewey  aind  Religion 

Dewey,  the  humcinistic  naturedist,  was  antagonistic  toward  organized 
religion.  Nor  did  he,  as  he  noted  in  his  autobiographical  statement,  "attach  much 
importance  to  religion  as  a  philosophic  problem". °^  Nevertheless  he  often 
touched  on  religion  in  various  works,  usually  at  the  end  of  a  chapter.  Almost  as  an 


"From  Absolutism  to  Experimentalism,"  McDermott,  1.7.  ,Vj 
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afterthought  he  would  indicate  the  implications  of  what  he  was  saying  for 
religion.  Finally   in    193't   he   published   the   Terry   Lectures,   which   he   had 

delivered  earlier  that  year  at  Yale,  as  A  Common  Faith.  This  little  book  does  not 
compare  in  scope  or  depth  with  his  major  works.  Yet  it  should  not  be  dismissed 
lightly,    for    it    is    a    valuable    religious    proposal    that    indicates    clearly    the  ?* 

implications  of  Dewey's  philosophy  for  religion.    Nevertheless  it  must  be  read  in  ■■] 

conjunction  with  his  other  work.     I  will  briefly  review  his  religious  proposal  as  ,  • 

formulated    in  _A    Common    Faith,    then    I    will   explore    his    antipathy    toward 
supernaturalism  and  sectarianism  and  develop  his  understanding  of  the  role  of 
intelligence   and   ideals  in   matters  of  faith.      I   will  close  this  section  with  a 
discussion  of  his  philosophic  faith. 
Dewey's  religious  proposal 

There  is  no  preface  or  introduction  to  _A  Common  Faith,  but  Dewey  stated 
his  purpose  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  book.  He  observed  that  there  are  two 
opposing  groups:  supernatural ists  and  secularists.  Both  identify  the  religious  with 
the  supernatural,  viewing  them  as  being  inextricably  tied  together.  His  intention, 
contra  both,  was  to  free  the  religious  from  its  identification  with  the  supernatural 
(p.  If)  '  and  from  those  who  claim  access  to  it— the  various  organized  religions. 
Dewey,  in  brief,  proposed  a  naturalistic  reconstruction  of  religion  that,  character- 
istically, sought  a  middle  way  between  religious  supernaturalism  and  religiosity. 


Horace  Friess  observes:  "While  explicit  references  to  religion  are  brief 
and  scattered  in  Dewey's  major  writings  (sometimes  coming  as  a  kind  of  flourish 
or  gesture  toward  a  wide  horizon  near  the  close  of  a  work),  many  such  passages 
have  an  eloquence  and  a  solid  support  from  their  context  that  is  hardly  equalled  in 
the  pages  of  the  Terry  lectures"  ("Dewey's  Philosophy  of  Religion",  p.  202). 

^' In  another  context  Dewey  said  he  addressed  the  book  "to  those  who  have 
abandoned  supernaturcdism"  in  order  to  show  them  "that  they  still  have  within 
their  experience  all  the  elements  which  give  the  religious  attitude  its  value" 
("Experience,  Knowledge  and  Value",  Schilpp,  p.  597). 
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As  a  naturalist  he  was  not  able  to  identify  religion  with  some  other  world. 
It  was  incumbent  upon  him,  if  he  were  to  make  room  for  religion,  to  find  a  place 
for  it  within  experience.  This  he  does  by  fastening  on  those  attitudes  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  various  religions  that  bring  about  "a  better,  deeper  emd  enduring 
adjustment  in  life"  (A  Common  Faith,  p.  1^).  He  looks  to  the  "ethical  and  ideal 
content"  of  religion  (p.  8)  but  concludes  that  the  truly  religious  attitude  is 
"broader  than  anything  indicated  by  'moral'  in  its  usual  sense"  (p.  23).  What  he 
eventually  works  out  is  a  tripartite  definition  of  the  religious  quality:  One  is 
religious  when  one  is  (1)  integrated  by  (2)  a  loyalty  to  (3)  an  inclusive  ideal  end. 
Such  a  self-constituting  allegiance  can  occur  anywhere  in  experience.  It  is  not  to 
be  found  only  in  a  religion  cind  may  not  even  by  found  there  at  all.  A 
contemporary  reviewer  correctly  summarized  the  book's  main  cirgument  with  this 
statement: 

The  central  argument,  as  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Professor 
Dewey's  philosophy  might  expect,  is  designed  to  show  that  religion 
should  be  detached  from  its  supernatural  associations  within 
organized  historical  institutions,  and  widened,  on  the  basis  of  its 
function  in  experience,  so  as  to  cover  all  devotion  to  ideal  ends 
inclusive  enough  to  integrate  a  whole  self  and  arouse  emotioned 
support. 

The  book  is  organized  in  three  chapters.    The  first  develops  Dewey's  tripartite 

distinction  between  religion,  a  religion  and  the  religious.    The  nature  of  the  ideal 

and  one's  faith  in  it  is  the  focus  of  the  second  chapter.    How  one  may  be  religious 

outside  of  organized  religion  is  the  concern  of  the  final  chapter.  I  will  not  review 

the  book  chapter  by  chapter,  but  instead  will  discuss  the  book  eind  related  material 

under  two  major  headings:  (1)  antipathy  toward  supernaturalism  and  sectarianism 

and  (2)  God  and  religion. 
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Antipathy  toward  supernatural  ism  and  sectaricinism.  - 

As  a  metaphysical  naturalist  who  sought  to  overcome  the  divisions  in  our 
society  as  well  as  in  our  philosophies,  Dewey  was  antagonistic  toward  both 
supernaturism  and  sectarianism.  His  hostility  in  both  instances  sprang  from  his 
holism.  With  regard  to  religion  his  holism  took  several  forms,  among  the  promi- 
nent ones  we  find  loyalty  to  intelligence,  natural  piety  and  devotion  to  shared 
experience.  Randall  correctly  says  of  Dewey's  faith,  "Piety  toward  nature  is  as 
deep-seated  for  him  as  spiritual  devotion  to  the  community  that  intelligence  is  to 
create".  But  quite  aside  from  religious  language  and  before  Dewey  ever  turned 
his  attention  in  A^  Common  Faith  to  the  problem  of  religion  he  had  long  been 
engaged  in  a  polemic  against  supernaturalism  and  sectarianism.  These  were  not 
new  targets  for  him.  His  naturalism  set  him  against  the  discontinuities  of  a 
nature-supernature  world-view  and  of  competing  groups,  each  claiming  special 
access  to  the  other  world.  He  sought  to  live  in  a  one-order  universe  with  a 
common  faith  that  was  the  condition  and  product  of  intelligence. 

Dewey  argued  strenuously  for  the  integrity  of  experience,  rejecting  the 
super natureilist's  division  of  reality  into  two  worlds.  For  Dewey  nature  was  one 
world  accessible  to  those  who  interact  with  it.  All  that  is  beautiful  and  true 
occurs  within  this  world,  within  experience.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  and  much 
was  to  be  lost  by  positing  a  supernatural  realm.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second 
chapter  he  wrote: 

I  have  suggested  that  the  religious  element  in  life  has  been 
hampered  by  conceptions  of  the  supernatural  that  were  imbedded  in 
those  cultures  wherein  man  has  little  control  over  outer  nature  and 
little  in  the  way  of  sure  method  of  inquiry  and  test.  The  crisis  today 
as  to  the  intellectual  content  of  religious  belief  has  been  caused  by 
the  change  in  the  intellectual  climate  due  to  the  increase  of  our 
knowledge  and  our  means  of  understanding.     I  have  tried  to  show 
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that  this  change  is  not  fatal  to  the  religious  values  in  our  common 
experience,  however  adverse  its  impact  may  be  upon  historic 
religions.  Rather,  provided  that  the  methods  and  results  of  intelli- 
gence at  work  are  frankly  adopted,  the  change  is  liberating.  ^ 

In  this  passage  Dewey  ties  together  his  naturalistic  metaphysics  of  experience,  his 

commitment  to  the  scientific  method  and  his  devotion  to  shared  experience.   The 

experiemental    method    depends    for    Dewey    on    a    view    of    nature    as    being 

accessible.    Moreover  what  is  valuable  in  shared  experience  is  not  threatened  by 

this  method  but  is  instead  secured  by  its  use.  The  method  itself,  although  he  does 

not  state  so  here,  works  best  when  it  is  itself  a  shared  experience,  that  is,  when 

experimenters  collaborate  to  establish  truth  (see  A  Common  Faith,  p.  32). 

Science  and  religion.     Dewey,  as  we  have  seen,  was  committed  to  the 

experimental  method  of  inquiry,  and  he  repeatedly  argued  that  this  method,  which 

had  proven  very  successful  in  the  physiccil  sciences,  could  also  be  used  profitably 

in    other    disciplines,    even    moral    ones.      For    instance,    in   Reconstruction  jn 

Philosophy  he  wrote:    "After  all,  then,  we  are  only  pleading  for  the  adoption  in 

moral  reflection  of  the  logic  that  has  been  proved  to  make  for  security,  stringency 

and    fertility    in    passing   judgment    upon    physical    phenomena"    (p.    165).       His 

commitment    to    this    method    was    religious    in    character:       "one    of    the    few 

experiments  in  the  attachment  of  emotion  to  ends  that  mankind  has  not  tried  is 

that  of  devotion,  so  intense  as  to  be  religious,  to  intelligence  as  a  force  in  social 

action"  (A  Common  Faith,  p.  79).   Dewey  was  not  a  devotee  of  Reason,  but  he  was 

a  passionate  advocate  of  the  use  of  intelligence,  by  which  he  meant,  as  we  have 

seen,  inquiry,  the  transformation  of  problematic  situtions  into  unified  wholes.  The 

philosopher    was    to    engage    in    inquiry    to   deal   with  "the   problems   of    men". 

Philosophy  in  his  view  had  become  preoccupied  with  its  own  technical  questions 
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and  should  be  reconstructed  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  confuse  and  divide 

91 
people,      such  as  the  split  between  science  and  value. 

From  early  on  Dewey  embraced  the  scientific  method,  first  adapting  his 

Christian  beliefs  to  accommodate  science,  then  finally  abandoning  Christianity. 

The  attempt  to  reconcile  Christianity  and  science  can  be  seen  in  an  1892  address, 

"Christianity  and  Democracy,"  which  he  presented  to  the  Student's  Christian 
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Association  at  the  University  of  Michigan.         The  allegiance  to  the  scientific 

method  is  so  pronounced  that  his  Christianity  is  barely  recognizable.  He  identi- 
fied Christianity  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  cutting  the  tie  between  Christieinity 
and  the  historic  church.  The  teaching  of  3esus  to  which  he  pointed  is  that  of 
freedom  through  truth:  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  This  teaching,  he  argued,  indicates  that  3esus  was  not  founding  a  religion, 
but  revealing  a  truth.  "Getting  a  hold  of  truth  and  living  by  it"  was  the  truth  that 
Jesus  taught  C^A).  In  recent  centuries  the  visible  church  has  not  participated  in 
this  "effective  discovery".  Revelation  has  occurred  "in  wider  and  freer  channels", 
namely,  science.  After  his  move  to  the  University  of  Chicago  in  189'f,  as  we  have 
seen,  Dewey  stopped  trying  to  reconstruct  Christianity  along  experimental  lines. 
He  began  looking  to  the  schools  and  other  common  institutions  as  the  places  in 
which  one  could  explicitly  reconstruct  his  or  her  experience. 

Dewey's  most  forthright  statement  of  what  religion  comes  to  is  in  a 
discussion  of  the  role  of  intelligence  in  the  second  chapter  of  _A  Common  Faith. 
He  argues  that  the  scientific  method— the  "one  method  for  ascertaining  fact  and 
truth"— cannot  disturb  "the  faith  that  is  religious".  He  then  continues  with  this 
significant,  defining  statement:    "I  should  describe  this  faith  as  the  unification  of 


°^See  "The  Need  for  a  Recovery  of  Philosophy",  in  McDermott,  1.95-7. 
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the  self  through  allegiance  to  inclusive  ideal  ends,  which  imagination  presents  to 
us  and  to  which  the  human  will  responds  as  worthy  of  controlling  our  desires  and 
choices"  (p.  33).  Note  the  pragmatic  or  functional  character  of  this  approach.  He 
was  in  effect  saying,  If  you  want  to  know  what  religion  is,  look  at  what  it  does. 
And  what  it  does  is  to  integrate  the  self  through  loyalty  to  values  which  are 
suggested  by  imagination,  but  which  are  also  inclusive  and  worthy  of  being 
regulative. 

Ideals  for  Dewey  were  suggested  by  imagination.  We  develop  the  possible 
out  of  that  which  exists,  setting  aims  for  ourselves.  These  possibilities  govern 
what  we  do  to  realize  them.  So  in  one  sense  we  can  speak  of  them  as  means,  for 
they  are  used  to  achieve  themselves.  But  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
Deweyan  ideal  is  its  natural  origin  and  setting.  To  call  attention  to  this,  Dewey 
speaks  of  the  actual  and  ideal  being  in  relationship.  "We  are  in  the  presence,"  he 
wrote,  "neither  of  ideals  completely  embodied  in  existence  nor  yet  of  ideals  that 
are  mere  rootless  ideals,  fantasies,  Utopias.  For  there  are  forces  in  nature  and 
society  that  generate  and  support  the  ideals  (A  Common  Faith,  p.  50f). 

Natural  piety.  A  persistent  theme  of  Dewey's  was  the  necessity  of  living  in 
harmony  with  nature.  Dewey  once  exclaimed,  "Were  there  complete  harmony 
with  nature,  life  would  be  spontaneous  efflorescence"  (Experience  and  Nature,  p. 
^^21).  Dewey's  attitude  toward  nature  is  indeed  one  of  reverence,  for  he  thought 
that  only  through  "a  thorough-going  and  deep-seated  harmonizing  of  the  self  with 
the  Universe"  could  the  self  be  unified  (A  Common  Faith,  p.  19).  Both  super- 
naturalism  and  militant  atheism  isolate  man  from  nature.  Both  pass  lightly  over 
"the  ties  binding  man  to  nature  that  poets  have  always  celebrated".  A  truly 
religious  attitude,  however,  senses  the  "connection  of  man,  in  the  way  of  both 
dependence  and  support,  with  the  enveloping  world  that  the  imagination  feels  is  a 
universe"  (p.  53). 
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Dewey's  use  of  "natural  piety"  is  different  from  both  Wordsworth's  and 
Santayana's,  but  in  different  ways.  In  the  well-known  poem,  "My  Heart  Leaps  Up," 
Wordsworth  uses  the  phrase,  "natural  piety": 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky: 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man, 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old 

Or  let  me  die! 
The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man: 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

The  poet  wishes  that  all  his  days  would  be  bound  together  by  his  reverence  for 

such  natural  events  as  "a  rainbow  in  the  sky".   This  is  a  simple  regard  for  nature. 

Dewey,  in  contrast  to  Wordsworth's  romanticism  of  nature,  regards  with  awe  both 

the    factors    in    existence    that    give   rise   to   possibilities   and    the   possibilities 

themselves.    It  is  the  union  of  ideal  and  actual  that  fascinates  and  attracts  him, 

not  a  bare  natural  occurence  such  as  a  rainbow. 

Santayana  uses  piety  in  what  he  calls  "its  nobler  and  Roman  sense"  of 

"mcin's  reverent  attachment  to  the  sources  of  his  being  cind  the  steadying  of  his 

life  by  that  attachment."        The  universe  is  only  one  such  "source  of  being"  for 

Santayana.     Dewey's  view  is  more  restricted.     With  regard  to  piety  he  limits 

himself  to  idealized  nature,  ignoring  what  Santayana  includes:    parents,  family, 

ancestors,  country  and  humanity  at  large,  as  well  as  the  cosmos.     Dewey  is 

devoted  to  family,  affection  and  shared  experience,  but  his  devotion  seems  more 

like  Santayana's  "second  and  higher  side"  of  religion—spirituality.   Piety  is  restro- 

spective  but  spirituality  is  aspiring.  Santayana  writes: 

Spirituality  is  nobler  than  piety,  because  what  would  fulfil  our  being 
and  make  it  worth  having  is  what  alone  lends  value  to  that  beings's 
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The  Life  of  Reason,  Or  the  Phases  of  Human  Reason,  one  volume  edition 

revised  in  collaboration  with  Daniel  Cory  TNew  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
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source.  ...  A  man  is  spiritual  when  he  lives  in  the  presence  of  an 
ideal,  and  whether  he  eat  or  drink  does  so  for  the  sake  of  a  true  and 
ultimate  good. 

Dewey   uses   the    phrase   "natural   piety",    thus   invoking   both   Wordsworth   and 

Santayana,  but  he  has  assimilated  it  into  what  Santayana  calls  "spirituality".    If 

spirituality  is  "living  in  the  presence  of  an  ideal",  then  Dewey  has  only  this  one 

dimension   of   the   religious.      His  definition  of  the  religious,  we  should  recall, 

includes  only  "eillegiance  to  inclusive  ideal  ends".  There  is  nothing  of  piety  toward 

naked  natural  events  nor  attachment  to  parents,  family  and  country.    His  natural 

piety  is  a  devotion  to  the  the  possibilities  of  nature,  as  we  see  in  this  explanation: 

Natural  piety  is  not  of  necessity  either  a  fatalistic  acquiescence  in 
natural  happenings  or  a  romantic  idealization  of  the  world.  It  may 
rest  upon  a  just  sense  of  nature  as  the  whole  of  which  we  are  parts, 
while  it  also  recognizes  that  we  are  parts  that  are  marked  by  intel- 
ligence and  purpose,  having  the  capacity  to  strive  by  their  aid  to 
bring  cor^tions  into  greater  consonance  with  what  is  humanly 
desirable. 

The  "fatalistic  acquiesence  in  natural  happenings"  is  a  caricature  of  Scintayana's 

position  and  the  "romantic  idealization  of  the  world"  Wordsworth's.     Dewey  in 

contrast  only  "rests"  his  natural  piety  upon  a  "sense  of  nature  as  a  whole  of  which 

we   are   parts"   and  then  proceeds  to  talk  about  "intelligence",  "purpose"  and 

striving  to  improve  nature  by  their  aid.    Thus  he  assimilates  natural  piety  to  an 

allegiance  to  nature's  possibilities. 

Nevertheless  this  natural  piety  kept  Dewey  from  identifying  too  closely 

with  the  humanist  movement,  or  at  least  a  humanism  that  "excludes  our  relation 

to  nature".      Certainly   he   did  not   want   to  deify  humanity  or   isolate  it  from 

nature.    In  A  Common  Faith  he  wrote,  "A  humeinistic  religion,  if  it  excludes  our 

relation  to  nature,  is  pale  and  thin,  as  it  is  presumptuous,  when  it  takes  humanity 
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as  an  object  of  worship"  (p.  5^^).    But  Dewey  was  the  first  signer  of  "A  Humanist 

qc. 

Manifesto",  which  was  published  in  1933  in  The  Humanist.  °  And  Gardner 
Williams  has  observed  that  one  might  not  understand  the  mamif esto  without  having 

read  Dewey:   "In  mciny  places  its  lainguage  is  unintelligible  to  persons  who  have  not 

97 
studied  philosophy  or  who  have  not  studied  Dewey."        But  the  document,  while 

naturalistic,  is  not  as  pious  toward  nature  as  Dewey  was.  So  why  did  he  sign  it? 
Why  did  he  sometimes  refer  to  himself  as  a  humeinist,  even  joining  the  First 
Humanist  Society  of  New  York?  His  correspondence  with  Corliss  Lamont  illumi- 
nates his  relationship  to  humanism. 

Lamont  had  inquired,  "I  am  wondering  why  you  have  not  used  the  word 
'Humanism'  more  to  describe  your  own  philosophy?"  In  his  reply  of  September  6, 
19'tO,  Dewey  wrote: 

'"Humcinism'  as  a  technical  philosophy  is  associated  with 
Schiller;  and  while  I  have  great  regard  for  his  writings,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  gave  Humanism  an  unduly  subjectivistic  turn.  He  was  so 
interested  in  bringing  out  the  elements  of  human  desire  and  purpose 
neglected  in  traditional  philosophy  that  he  tends  ...  to  a  virtual 
isolation  of  man  from  the  rest  of  nature. 

"I  have  come  to  think  of  my  own  position  as  cultural  or 
humanistic  Naturalism.  Naturalism,  properly  interpreted,  seems  to 
me  a  more  adequate  term  than  Humanism.  .  .  ." 

When  Lamont  responded  that  "Humanism"  or  "Naturalistic  Humanism"  were  terms 

that    the    wider    public    would    find    more    "appealing    and    intelligible"    than 

"naturalism",  Dewey  replied  sharply: 

"I   note   that  you  prefer   the   word  'Humanism'  as  a  name  for  my 
philosophy.  I  do  not,  and  have  definite  objection  to  it  save  as  an 


^^Raymond  B.  Bragg,  "An  Historical  Note",  The  Humanist,  13  (March-April 
1953),  p.  62. 

^^The  Humanist.  13  (May-3une  1953),  1^1.  '  |^ 
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adjective  prefixed  to  Naturcilism,  and  I  suppose  I  must  be  the  judge 
in  the  case  of  my  own  philosophy." 

Dewey  had  used  the  phrase  "natureilistic  humanism"  to  describe  his  philosophy  in 

the  first  paragraph  of  his  major  work,  Experience  and  Nature.    Apparently  upon 

reflection  he  was  reluctant  to  call  himself  a  "humanist"  and  his  writings  support 

the  view  that  he  was  best  a  humeinistic  naturalist.    Certainly  his  use  of  the  term 

"God"  in  A_  Common  Faith  was  enough  to  keep  him  from  being  embraced  by  the 

militant  humanists.    So  why  did  he  sign  the  manifesto?    In  the  earlier  letter  to 

Lamont  he  said  he  signed  it,  "because  it  had  a  religious  context,  and  my  signature 

was  a  sign  of  sympathy  on  that  score  and  not  a  commitment  to  every  clause  in 

it."      A   few   days   later   he   replied   to  Lamont's   additioncil   questions  with  this 

statement:    "'As  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Humanist  Society,  as  I  told  you  before,  I 

limit   my   acceptance   of  Humanism  to  religious  matters  where  its  meaning  in 

opposition  to  supernaturalism  is  definite  in  significance'.  .  .  ."  (p.  27).    At  most 

Dewey   was   a   qualified   humemist,   "naturalism"   being   more   descriptive   of   his 

overall  philosophic  position.   It  was  his  commitment  to  naturalism  that  led  him  to 

align  himself  publicly  with  the  humanists  in  opposition  to  supernatureilism.  But  his 

commitment  did  not  spring  from  loyalty  to  a  philosophical  school  only;  rather  he 

was  deeply  aware  of  the  relation  of  humanity  to  the  universe  as  a  part  to  a  whole. 

Devotion  to  shared  experience.    Quite  aside  from  labels  and  institutional 

affiliations    Dewey    was    humanistic:       he    had    a    profound    faith    in    "shared 

experience".   He  could  speak  of  it  in  almost  mystical  terms: 

.  .  .  when  the  emotional  force,  the  mystic  force  one  might  say,  of 
communication,  of  the  miracle  of  shared  life  and  shared  experience 
is  spontaneously  felt,  the  hardness  and  cruelty  of  contemDorary  life 
will  be  bathed  in  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea.^ 


^^Lamont,  "New  Light",  p.  27.  ,^;^ 
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This  is  poetic  language  indeed  for  the  plain-spoken  Dewey.  More  straight- 
forwardly he  says  in  Experience  and  Nature,  "Shared  experience  is  the  greatest  of 
human  goods"  (p.  202).  It  is  not  surprising  then  to  find  Rcindall  observing, 
"'Communication'  is  in  truth  the  controlling  conception  in  Dewey's  thought" 
("Religion  of  Shared  Experience",  p.  109).  Although  I  think  Dewey  valued 
wholeness  above  all,  it  is  evident  that  communication  and  shared  experience,  upon 
which  communication  is  based  and  to  which  it  contributes,  are  very  important  to 
him. 

Shared  experience  is  what  Dewey  usually  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of 
democracy.  He  was  aware  of  the  decision-making  procedures  and  the  political 
processes  that  are  a  part  of  a  democracy,  but  these  often  receded  into  the 
background  of  his  thought.  What  is  usually  in  the  foreground  is  a  non-institutional 
sense,  a  vision  of  democracy  as  shared  experience.  "A  democracy,"  he  once 
wrote,  "is  more  than  a  form  of  government;  it  is  primarily  a  mode  of  associated 
living,  of  conjoint  communicated  experience"  (Democracy  and  Education,  p.  87). 
In  a  democratic  society  people  collaborate  together,  using  their  intelligence  to 
solve  the  "problems  of  men".  The  experimental  method  was  not  for  him  the 
activity  of  a  isolated  scientist.  It  was  a  method  by  which  together  individuals 
could  solve  their  problems  and  resolve  their  differences. 

In  the  1892  address,  "Christianity  and  Democracy",  Dewey's  mature  view  of 
democracy  as  shared  experience  is  anticipated.  He  wrote:  "I  assume  that 
democracy  is  a  spiritual  fact  and  not  a  mere  piece  of  governmental  machinery" 
(Early  Works,  ^.8).  Here  he  is  still  trying  to  express  his  ideas  in  Christiain 
leinguage,  speaking  of  "the  brotherhood  of  man"  and  "the  kingdom  of  God".  Years 
later  he  rejected  religions  because  they  tended  to  divide  the  community  into 
"sheep  and  goats",  "saved  and  damned".  He  cirgued  in  A  Common  Faith  that  these 
sorts  of  divisions  must  be  surrendered  if  "the  democratic  ideal  as  a  vitcil  moral  cind 
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spiritual  ideal  in  human  affairs"  was  to  be  realized  (p.  Sk).  As  long  as  a  religious 
institution  regards  those  outside  its  membership  as  only  potentially  "brothers  and 
sisters",  as  "saved",  then  it  is  sectarian.  It  refuses  to  participate  fully  in  the 
common  life,  separating  itself  in  an  undemocratic  manner  from  the  shared  experi- 
ence of  the  common  life. 

Institutional  alternatives.  To  those  who  think  that  one  must  have  a 
religion,  that  one  cannot  be  religious  in  the  abstract  and  so  must  affiliate  with 
some  sect,  Dewey  has  an  ingenious  proposal:  Stop  thinking  of  the  connection 
between  organized  religion  and  religion  as  a  necessary  one.  It  is  possible  to  be 
religious  without  being  an  adherent  of  some  institutional  religion.  If  we  free  the 
religious  in  experience  from  organized  religion,  then  we  shall  find  it  wherever  it 
occurs  in  society.  To  be  sure  it  must  occur  some  place,  sometime,  but  it  need  not 
be  found  only  in  an  institution  marked  "religion". 

Dewey,  of  course,  abandoned  the  church  for  the  school.  He  was  careful  in 
"My  Pedagogic  Creed"  to  say  "that  education  is  the  fundamental  method  of  social 
progress  eind  reform".  According  to  Lawrence  Cremin,  Dewey  regarded  industrial 
society  as  too  complex  to  be  chamged  only  or  even  by  schools.  Moreover  he  did 

not  confine  his  activities  to  teaching  and  reforming  schools;  he  wrote  for  The  New 
Republic  on  a  regular  basis,  participated  in  union  activities  and  headed  the 
Trotsky  Commission.  As  a  philosopher-educator  he  could  practice  his  profession  in 
many  milieus,  but  the  school  had  a  special  place  role  in  society. 

Public  schools  ideally  do  not  exclude  participation  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex, 
creed  or  national  origin.  They  are  public,  fully  a  part  of  the  community.  But  even 
more  importantly,  schools,  public  and  private,  primary,  secondary  and  collegiate, 
are,    or    at    least    should    be,    places    where    one    Ccin    reconstruct   his   or    her 


^^^The  Transformation  of  the  School  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1969),  p. 
236. 
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experience.    Schools  are  intended  to  be  places  where  education  occurs  explicitly. 

Dewey  goes  so  far  as  to  give  to  the  school  the  integrative  task  that  has  often  been 

associated  with  religion: 

The  school  has  the  function  ...  of  coordinating  within  the 
disposition  of  each  individual  the  diverse  influences  of  the  various 
social  environments  into  which  he  enters.  One  code  prevails  in  the 
family;  another,  on  the  street;  a  third,  in  the  workshop  or  store;  a 
fourth,  in  the  religious  association.  As  a  person  passes  from  one  of 
the  environments  to  another,  he  is  subjected  to  antagonistic  pulls, 
and  is  in  danger  of  being  split  into  a  being  having  different  standards 
of  judgment  and  emotion  for  different  occasions.  This  danger 
imposes  upon  the  school  a  steadying  and  integrative  office. 

This  "steadying   and  integrative   office"   is  a   role  often   assigned   to  religion. 

"Religere",  from  which  "religio"  may  have  been  derived,  has  among  its  senses,  "to 

bind  or  fasten  to"  and  "to  tie  together".    "Religion"  then  has  been  taken  to  mean 

either  a  "being  bound  to  something"  or  a  "tying  together  of  life".    Dewey  assigns 

religion  the  role  of  being  bound  to  something  (see  A  Common  Faith,  p.  23)  and  as 

the  above  citation  indicates  he  gives  education  the  integrating  role. 

I  have  taken  some  space  for  this  discussion  of  Dewey,  schools  and  education 

to  make  concrete  his  contention  that  we  can  be  religious  without  participating  in 

a  "religious"  institution.  Of  course  we  must  be  a  part  of  some  group,  organization, 

institution  or  culture,  but  it  does  not  have  to  be  a  "religious"  one— if  by  "religious" 

we  mean  "concerned  with  the  supernatural".    One  could  be  religious  by  virtue  of 

one's  participation  in  a  school.    Or  one  could  be  religious  in  one's  interaction  with 

a  work  of  art: 

The  sense  of  communion  generated  by  a  work  of  art  may  take  on  a 
definitely  religious  queility.  The  union  of  men  with  one  another  is 
the  source  of  the  rites  that  from  the  time  of  archaic  man  to  the 
present  have  commemorted  the  crises  of  birth,  death,  and 
marriage.  Art  is  the  extension  of  the  power  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
to  unite  men,  through  a  shared  celebration,  to  all  incidents  and 
scenes  of  life.  This  office  is  the  reward  and  seal  of  art.  That  art 
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weds  man  and  nature  is  a  familiar  fact.  Art  also  renders  men  aware 
of  their  union  with  one  another  in  origin  and  destiny. 

Here  we  find  another  common  surrogate  for  religious  institutions.    We  can  be  at 

one  with  nature  and  with  one  another,  that  is,  we  can  be  religious,  through  art. 

We  are  not  condemned  to  supernaturalism  and  sectaricinism.    We  can  en-        ,  /  ' 
gage  in  the  ordineiry,  common  activities  and  institutions  of  life  in  such  a  way  that  :.>^ 

our  participation  may  be  said  to  be  religious.  Dewey  was  not  only  suspicious  of 
anything  that  would  divide  nature  and  society,  he  was  hostile  toward  it,  because 
he  valued  nature  and  shared  experience.  But  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  as  a 
humanistic  naturalist  to  show  that  one  can  be  religious  within  this  world.  We  can 
test  his  project  by  seeing  how  he  handled  the  problem  of  the  divine.  One  would 
not  think  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  talk  of  a  god  in  a  one-story  universe. 
Ordinarily  when  one  dispenses  with  the  supernatural  one  gets  rid  of  the  gods  also. 
Dewey    did    not    and    on    this    inclusion    of    the    divine    within    his    naturalistic  i 

metaphysics  hangs  his  religiosity  and  the  appropriateness  of  use  of  the  term  "God" 
for  Dewey. 
God  and  religion 

What  is  ultimately  important  is  not  that  Dewey  used  the  term  "God"  to 
designate  the  working  unity  of  ideals  that  shape  one's  life.  The  real  question  is:  Is 
it  appropriate  and  even  necesseiry  to  refer  to  the  objects  of  loyalty  in  his  religious 
proposal  as  divine?  It  may  be  that  Dewey  engaged  in  "God-tadk"  to  make  his 
proposed  more  palatable  to  a  religious  world.  Spinoza  was  so  accused.  Or  it  may 
be,  and  this  is  more  likely,  that  Dewey,  in  addressing  those  who  were  neither 
supernaturalists  nor  militant  atheists,  was  offering  them  a  comfortable  and 
perhaps  temporary  resting  place.  Some  might  remain  half-way  between  the  two 
extremes;   others   might  go   on   to   a   militant   atheism.      In  either   case  it  was 
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convenient  for  them  to  call  something  acceptable  to  their  naturalism  "God"  and 
Dewey  provided  that  something.  But  does  the  reality  to  which  he  points  deserve 
the  name?  And  if  it  does  not,  does  his  proposal  deserve  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a 
constructive  religious  suggestion? 

_A  problem  with  "God".  Dewey's  use  of  the  term  "God"  in  a  positive  way 
aroused  considerable  controversy.  The  naturalistic  theist,  Henry  Nelson  Wieman, 
for  instance,  was  delighted  that  Dewey  had  landed  in  his  camp,  only  to  be  disap- 
pointed when  Dewey  replied  that  Wieman  had  misread  him.^  Dewey  later 
confided  to  Corliss  Lamont  that  he  should  have  used  "should"  instead  of  "would"  in 
the  sentence  in  A  Common  Faith,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  the  "active  relation 
between  ideal  and  actual  to  which  I  would  give  the  name  'God"'  (p.  51).  To  Lamont 
he  wrote,  "'The  meaning  in  my  mind  was  essentially:  If  the  word  "God"  is  used, 
this  is  what  it  should  stand  for;  I  didn't  have  a  recommendation  in  mind  beyond  the 
proper  use  of  a  word"'  ("New  Light",  p.  2'^). 

In  _A  Common  Faith  Dewey  had  not  insisted  that  the  term  "must"  be  used 
and  acknowledged  that  the  association  with  the  supernatural  was  such  that  the  use 
of  "God"  could  "give  rise  to  misconception  and  be  taken  as  a  concession  to 
traditional  ideas"  (p.  51).  But  he  had  two  reasons  for  using  it:  one,  ".  . .  the  facts 
to  which  I  have  referred  are  there,  and  they  need  to  be  brought  out  with  all 
possible  clearness  and  force"  (p.  51);  two,  identifying  the  union  of  ideal  and  actual 
as  divine  correctly  describes  that  upon  which  the  religious  person  depends  and  to 
which  he  or  she  looks  for  support  (p.  53).  Lamont  also  notes  that  Dewey  had 
chided  him  for  "'squemishness'  about  the  use  of  the  word,  'God',"  and  then  quotes 
Dewey:  "1  think  it  important  to  help  many  people  to  realize  that  they  can  save 
what  it  actually  meant  to  them  free  from  superstitious  elements'"  ("New  Light,"  p. 


^'^'^See  the  discussion  in  The  Christian  Century,  October  10,  November  I^ 
and  December  15,  193^^. 
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25).  This  indicates  that  Dewey's  stance  was  one  of  permissiveness.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  use  the  term,  but  there  were  good  psychologiccd  reasons  for  doing  ;,. 

so.  Thus  Dewey  in  his  correspondence  with  Lamont  has  not  backed  off  from  his 
earlier,  published  position.  In  both  instances  he  thought  it  was  a  matter  of 
personal  preference  and  he  chose  to  use  the  term  to  assist  others  in  their  efforts 
to  come  to  a  mediating  position  between  supernaturalism  and  militant  atheism. 
Admittedly  he  should  have  said,  "If  the  term  "God"  is  used,  it  should  be  used  to 
refer  to  the  active  relation  of  ideal  and  actual",  but  his  essentially  permissive 
stance  was  unchanged.    Thus  Lamont  is  incorrect  in  his  conclusion  that  "Dewey  ;.; 

was  not  ...  in  any  sense  a  theist,  but  an  uncompromising  naturalist  or  humanist 
thinker  .  .  ."  (p.  25).  Nevertheless,  from  my  point  of  view,  Dewey,  in  spite  of  his 
permissiveness,  is  a  theist  and  we  may  appropriately  call  him  "religious". 

A  naturalist's  god  and  religion.  What  Dewey  points  to  in  experience  func- 
tions as  a  god  for  him  and  deserves  to  be  called  such.  It  is  neither  supernatural 
nor  personal,  but  one  would  not  expect  a  naturalist's  god  to  be  so.  Moreover  one 
does  not  pray  or  sacrifice  to  it.  But  this  is  as  it  should  be  for  a  metaphysical 
naturalist.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  reality  that  Dewey  identifies  functions 
as  a  god.  To  see  this  let  us  review  some  of  the  statements  Dewey  makes  •  ^ 
regarding  the  divinity  in  his  proposed. 

Dewey  is  concerned  to  draw  the  distinction  between  God  as  ideal  and  God      , 

as  a  pre-existent  Being.    He  suggests  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  "God"  hinges 

on  whether  or  not  our  ideals  are  "genuinely  ideal"  or  are  "ideal  only  in  contrast 

with  our  present  estate".    The  latter  ideal  would  be  "a  particular  Being";  whereas 

the  former  would  denote  "the  unity  of  all  ideal  ends  arousing  us  to  desire  and 

actions".      He  then  asks  a  question  and  suggests  a  supposition  which  indicate 

severed  aspects  of  the  sort  of  god  he  is  sketching  in  addition  to  the  ideal  nature 

which  is  his  major  consideration  here:  -'ylU 

■  ■,  ■  .  '^^-^ 
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Does  the  unification  have  a  claim  upon  our  attitude  and  conduct         ,  .   .^'^ 

because   it   is   already,   apart  from   us,   in   realized   existence,   or  ■•■^ 

because  of  its  own  inherent  meaning  and  value?    Suppose  for  the  > ' 

moment  that  the  word  "God"  means  the  ideal  ends  that  at  a  given 
time  and  place  one  acknowledges  as  having  authority  over  his 
volition  and  emotion,  the  values  to  which  one  is  suprem,eiY  devoted, 
as  far  as  these  ends,  through  imagination,  take  on  unity. 

The  sort  of  god  Dewey  has  in  mind  here  is  a  cluster  of  values  that  find  their  unity 

in  one's  imagination.    But  note  that  their  "meaning  and  value"  is  not  cirbitrarily 

assigned.    Rather  "the  unification"  has  "inherent  meaning  and  value".    Moreover 

this  value-unity  has  "a  claim  upon  our  attitude  and  conduct"  and  we  "acknowledge"       r  -  ^^  ; 

its  "authority  over"  our  "volitions  and  emotions".    We  are  "supremely  devoted"  to 

these  values. 

On  the  next  page  he  speaks  of  "many  ends"  that  "are  one  in  the  power  of 
their  ideal,  or  imaginative,  quality  to  stir  and  hold  us."  But  he  begins  the  sentence 
with  a  reference  to  a  different  unity:  "The  unity  signifies  not  a  single  Being,  but 
the  unity  of  loycilty  and  effort  evoked  by  the  fact  that  memy  ends  are  one  in  the 
power  of  their  ideal,  or  imaginative,  quality  to  stir  and  hold  us."  This  would 
indicate  that  the  divine  is  a  union  of  ideal  and  effort.  God  in  this  sense  might  be 
termed  "God  at  work".  The  divine  has  no  hands  but  human  hands  and  no  feet  but 
human  feet  eind  so  the  divine  at  work  is  the  unity  of  ideal  and  effort. 

But  the  usual  way  in  which  Dewey  defines  God  is  that  of  the  union  of  ideal 
and  actual,  such  as  the  earlier  citation  of  the  sentence  about  the  active  relation 
of  ideal  and  actual.  Dewey  is  careful  to  say  the  ideal  is  ideal,  non-existent,  a 
possibility.  But  he  does  not  want  to  suggest  that  an  ideal  is  mere  fancy.  "The 
aims  and  ideals  that  move  us,"  he  declares,  "are  generated  through  imagination. 
But  they  are  not  made  out  of  imaginciry  stuff.  They  are  made  out  of  the  hau-d 
stuff  of  the  world  of  physical  and  social  experience"  (p.  ^^9).     Then  in  a  very 
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effective  paragraph  he  describes  the  reciprocal,  on-going  character  of  ideal  eind 

actual,  showing  how  each  influences  the  other: 

Moreover  the  process  of  creation  is  experimental  and  contin- 
uous. The  artist,  scientific  man,  or  good  citizen,  depends  upon  what 
others  have  done  before  him  emd  are  doing  around  him.  The  sense  of 
new  values  that  become  ends  to  be  realized  cirises  first  in  dim  and 
uncertain  form.  As  the  values  are  dwelt  upon  and  carried  forward  in 
action  they  grow  in  definiteness  and  coherence.  Interaction  between 
aim  and  existent  conditions  are  at  the  same  time  modified.  Ideals 
change  as  they  are  applied  in  existent  conditions.  The  process 
endures  and  advances  with  the  life  of  humanity.  What  one  person 
and  one  group  accomplish  becomes  the  standing  ground  and  starting 
point  of  those  who  succeed  them.  When  the  vital  factors  in  this 
natural  process  are  generally  acknowledged  in  emotion,  thought  and 
action,  the  process  will  be  both  accelerated  and  purified  through 
elimination  of  that  irrelevant  element  that  culminates  in  the  idea  of 
the  supernatural.  When  the  vital  factors  attain  the  religious  force 
that  has  been  drafted  into  supernatural  religions,  the  resulting 
reinforcement  will  be  incalculable. 

Dewey's  proposal  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  "God"  is  this:    There  are  processes 

at  work  in  human  affairs,  which  are  greater  than  any  one  person  or  group.   These 

processes  are  idesil- driven,  but  the  ideals  are  suggested  and  tested  by  experience. 

God,  if  there  is  more  than  one  value,  is  the  unity  of  these  ideals.   But  in  any  case 

it  is  the  active  relation  of  the  ideal  and  actual. 

The  ideals  that  Dewey  mentions  are  varied.  On  three  occasions  he  has  lists 
of  three,  each  of  which  begins  with  "justice".  They  are  "justice,  affection  and  .  . . 
truth"  (p.  'f'f),  "justice,  kindliness  and  order"  (p.  tt7)  and  "justice,  knowledge  and 
beauty"  (p.  '^9).  He  also  refers  to  "goods":  "the  values  of  art  in  all  its  forms,  of 
knowledge,  of  effort  auid  of  rest  after  striving,  of  education  and  fellowship,  of 
friendship  and  love,  of  growth  in  mind  and  body"  (p.  51).  Earlier  I  spent  some  time 
describing  his  faith  in  science,  natural  piety  and  devotion  to  shared  experience. 

The  effect  of  these  values  on  the  person  that  is  loyal  to  them,  that  unites 
with  them,  is  that  of  unification,  self-integration.    We  become  who  and  what  we 


^^^A  Common  Faith,  p.  l^9. 
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are  through  the  binding  of  ourselves  to  the  values  that  we  acknowledge  as  having  a 
rightful  claim  over  us.  Dewey  says  at  one  point  that  "the  unification  of  the  self 
throughout  the  ceaseless  flux  of  what  it  does,  suffers  cind  achieves,  cannot  be 
attained  in  terms  of  itself.  The  self  is  always  directed  toward  something  beyond 
itself  .  .  ."  (A  Common  Faith,  p.  19).  We  become  unified  by  adhering  to  some  unity 
outside  of  ourselves,  which  we  appropriate  through  imagination  and  volition. 

I  think  it  is  correct  then  to  speak  of  Dewey's  proposal  as  a  religious  one. 
There  is  not  only  a  divinity,  albeit  an  impersonal  and  this-worldly  one,  but  also  an 
allegiance  that  constitutes  the  devotee,  making  him  or  her  what  he  or  she  is. 
Moreover  this  allegiance  is  in  some  sense  coercive.  The  adherent  of  justice  or 
whatever  feels  compelled  to  bind  him  or  herself  to  this  value.  3ust  as  in  more 
traditional  religions  the  believer  can  reject  the  claim  of  the  god  upon  him  or  her, 
but  he  or  she  nevertheless  feels  the  attraction.  He  or  she  may  deny  the  hold,  but 
he  or  she  does  so  at  the  risk  of  damnation.  In  Dewey's  proposal  the  loss  of 
salvation  is  the  lack  of  self-integration  which  comes  from  failing  to  attach  oneself 
to  some  inclusive  ideal  end. 

Dewey's  faith.  Dewey  proposes  a  common  faith,  but  we  must  not  think  he 
is  simply  describing  his  own.  Rather  he  is  generalizing  from  his  own  religious 
experience,  formulating  a  proposal  for  those  who  have  also  rejected  super- 
naturalism  yet  do  not  wish  to  embrace  militant  atheism.  Dewey's  faith  was  this 
common  faith,  but  more  specifically  it  was  his  philosophy.  His  empirical  holism, 
with  its  devotion  to  the  wholeness  he  found  partially  realized  in  experience  and 
yet  full  of  possibilities  for  the  future  was  his  personal  faith.  Fully  aware  of  the 
"problems  of  men"  he  had  a  profound  faith  in  the  wholeness  which  imagination 
generated  from  the  wholeness  in  existence  and  to  which  his  will  responded  as 
worthy  of  controlling  his  desires  and  choices.  He  was  confident  that  if  we  could 
but  also  see  the  possibilities  inherent  in  wholeness  then  we   would  be  able  to 
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experience  the  values  of  shared  experience,  reflection,  self-integration  and 
oneness  with  nature. 

Dewey  reacted  sharply  to  the  notion  of  there  being  a  religious  experience 
that  could  be  clearly  demarcated  from  other  kinds  of  experience.  For  him  the 
religious  quality  was  potentially  at  least  a  trait  of  all  experience.  In  a  significant 
sentence  in  Human  Nature  and  Conduct  Dewey  declared,  "The  religious  experience 
is  a  reality  in  so  far  as  in  the  midst  of  effort  to  foresee  and  regulate  future 
objects  we  are  sustained  and  expanded  in  feebleness  and  failure  by  the  sense  of  an 
enveloping  whole"  (p.  2'f3).  The  phrase  "in  the  midst  of",  given  the  preceding 
strictures  against  religion  being  taken  as  one  phase  of  cin  oscillation  between 
strain  and  respite,  indicates  the  pervasive  quality  of  religion  in  the  "effort  to 
foresee  and  regulate  future  objects",  an  apt  description  of  his  instrumentalism. 
We  are  "sustained  and  expanded  in  feebleness  and  failure  by  the  sense  of  an  envel- 
oping whole".  Dewey's  holism  was  not  blind  to  the  discontinuities  of  life.  Yet  he 
insisted  that  we  can  survive  and  even  flourish  in  a  fragmented  environment  if  we 
but  have  "the  sense  of   an   enveloping   whole".  This  sense,  or  attitude,  is 

warranted  by  our  knowledge  of  wholes  in  experience  and  the  identification  of 
wholeness  as  a  generic  trait  of  existence.  With  it  we  can  sustain  ourselves  in  our 
attempts  to  live  intelligently. 

Dewey  worked  out  his  faith  in  wholeness  in  his  philosophy.  In  books, 
articles,  speeches,  lectures  and  discussions  he  strove  to  identify,  clarify,  criticize 
and  reconstruct  the  beliefs  and  values  that  would  heal  the  divisions  in  our  culture, 
that  would  overcome  our  alienation  from  nature  and  that  would  integrate  us  as 
persons.  By  reconstructing  our  experience  he  sought  the  wholeness  that  was 
denied  us  by  our  heritage  and  our  failure  to  live  intelligently. 


^"'See  the  discussion  of  the  self,  universe  and  imagination  in  A  Common 
Faith,  p.  18f. 
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Dewey  did  not  think  we  are  warranted  in  making  knowledge  claims  about 
the  enveloping  whole.  His  empiricism  kept  him  from  speaking  of  the  universe  or 
even  the  self  as  a  literal  whole;  they  were  instead  imaginative  wholes  (see  A^ 
Common  Faith,  p.  18f).  But  we  must  not  underestimate  the  importance  of 
imagination  for  Dewey  or  dismiss  it  as  ephemeral.  For  Dewey  there  were  wholes 
and  continuities  in  nature  and  experience.  We  are  not  only  warranted,  but 
required,  to  acknowledge  them.  He  thus  argued  that  our  ideals  arise  from  the 
actual.  But  it  takes  imagination  to  see  the  possibilities  inherent  in  nature.  Some 
of  these  possibilities  were  of  such  value  to  him  that  he  regarded  them  as  divine. 
Above  all,  he  thought,  a  wholeness  that  took  account  of  discontinuity  was  an  ideal 
worthy  of  regulating  his  life  and  informing  his  philosophy.  The  value  is,  when 
Dewey  was  speaking  with  care,  only  in  the  person  or  culture.  What  occasions  and 
warrants  the  value,  however,  is  the  wholeness  in  nature  and  experience.  It  is 
because  of  the  natured-experiential  warrant  for  the  value  of  wholeness  and  its 
authority  in  his  life  and  work  that  I  think  we  are  required  to  regard  him  as 
religious.  * 

In  the  first  chapter  I  argued  for  a  conception  of  religion  as  a  self- 
constituting  conformity  to  a  reality  through  a  practice.  Clearly  Dewey  fits  this 
definition.  His  practice  was  his  holistic  philosophy.  This  practice  was  technical 
and  practical,  for  he  dealt  not  only  with  the  problems  of  philosophers  but  cJso  the 
problems  of  human  society.  But  that  which  shaped  his  practice  was  a  profound 
loyalty,  an  intense  valuing,  of  the  wholeness  he  found  in  nature  and  experience 
which  he  had  idealized.  This  was  employed  by  him  as  a  criterion  for  every  other 
idecd  in  his  "pantheon"  and  every  form  of  his  faith.  Nature,  community  and 
intelligence  were  valued  for  their  holistic  character.  Similarly  natural  piety, 
devotion  to  shared  experience  and  faith  in  intelligence  were  valued  for  their 
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uniting  functions.    He  was  integrated  as  a  person  through  his  philosophic  quest  for 
wholeness  in  thought  and  life. 

Dewey  once  said,  "Growth  itself  is  the  only  moral  'end'"  (Reconstruction  in 
Philosophy,  p.  177).    He  did  not  mean  any  sort  of  growth  whatever,  but  as  Hook 

suggests,    the    sort    of    "growth    which    creates    the    conditions    for    further 

I  OX 
growth".^        Thus  Dewey  can  be  saved  from  some  of  the  more  absurd  inferences 

that  some  have  drawn.  Also  helpful  is  Hook's  criticism  of  the  use  of  "only". 

He  thinks  Dewey  should  have  said  "central"  or  "inclusive"  (p.   iOi^).     This  is 

probably  correct,  for  Dewey  identified  many  other  moral  values  besides  growth. 

His  point  was  that  in  growth  we  have  a  comprehensive  ideal.   At  any  rate,  Dewey 

himself   defined   what  he   meant   a  few  pages  later   in  his  explanation  that  by 

"growing"  he  meant  "the  continuous  reconstruction  of  experience"  (Reconstruction 

in  Philosophy,  p.  IS'f).    It  is  in  the  comprehensive  activity  of  cin  educative  living 

that   Dewey    finds    his   highest    ideal.       The    most    general   form    of    educative 

experience,  as  he  himself  said  in  Democracy  and  Education  is  philosophy.    But     ■ 

what  ultimately  gave  experience,  growth,  education  and  philosophy  their  value 

was  their  wholeness.    It  is  because  of  its  inclusivity  that  he  was  able  to  say  that 

"growth  itself  is  the  only  moral  end".     This  is  cdso  the  case  for  experience, 

education  and  philosophy.    Each  reigned  supreme  within  its  sphere,  for  each  was 

characterized  by  wholeness.  It  is  the  quality  that  we  find  common  to  them  all. 

This  is  why  I  can  contend  that  wholeness  operates  as  the  supreme  ideal  for 

him.    Everywhere  we  turn  in  Dewey  we  find  him  using  the  ideal  of  wholeness  to 

criticize  that  which  is  partial,  incomplete,  fragmented  or  divided.    Moreover  he 
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"3ohn  Dewey— Philosopher  of  Growth",  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  56 
(December  17,  1959),  1013. 
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Grean,  for  instance,  ridicules  this  standard  as  one  which  would  permit 

cancer  and  the  Mafia  as  moral  goods  (p.  277). 
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readily  acknowledged  the  continuing  Hegelian  emphasis  on  continuity  and  the 
holism  in  his  approach  to  experience.  What  we  do  not  find  is  an  unambiguous 
acknowledgement  of  the  reality  of  wholeness.  It  is  clear  that  wholeness  operates 
in  his  life  and  thought  as  a  regulative  ideal;  it  is  not  clear  that  wholeness  as  an 
ideal  is  real.  Dewey  wants  both  to  say  that  ideals  are  possibilities  and  that  they 
are  grounded  in  existence.  What  he  does  not  want  to  admit  is  that  the  generic 
traits  of  existence  are  themselves  as  traits  the  ideals  to  which  we  are  loyal.  It  is 
with  this  difficulty  that  I  deal  in  the  concluding  chapter.  I  cannot  finally  assert 
the  religious  character  of  Dewey's  philosophic  practice  until  I  can  with  some 
confidence  establish  the  reality  of  that  to  which  he  was  loyal. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
THE  CONCEPT  OF  PHILOSOPHY-AS-RELIGION 

In  the  three  preceding  chapters  I  have  shown  that  Socrates,  Spinoza  emd 
Dewey  were  religious  in  their  practice  of  philosophy.  For  the  most  part  I  have 
done  so  in  terms  of  their  respective  philosophies.  I  have  neither  challenged  nor 
amended  their  ideas.  I  adopted  this  policy  to  avoid  a  prevalent  error—making 
one's  subject  reflect  the  position  of  the  interpreter.  I  shall  now  not  be  so  respect- 
ful of  the  texts.  Having  said  what  they  said,  I  shall,  in  the  interest  of  identifying 
the  phenomenon  of  philosophy-as-religion  more  clearly,  idealize  or  typify,  where 
necessary,  their  positions.  By  toying  with  them  and  their  conventionally  religious 
and  non-religious  alternatives,  I  hope  to  display  what  I  have  already  identified.  It 
is  now  time  to  discuss  the  concept,  freed  somewhat  of  the  historical  details.  Thus 
the  Socrates  of  this  chapter  will  not  necessarily  keep  a  home  altar  and  Dewey  will 
be  less  squeamish  about  talk  of  antecedent  reality. 

This  conceptual  playfulness  will  enable  me  to  defend  the  two  theses  with 
which  I  have  been  concerned.  The  primary  thesis,  of  course,  is  that  philosophy  can 
be  religious.  By  showing  what  would  have  to  be  added  or  subtracted  in  order  to 
make  them  conventionally  religious  or  not  religious  at  all,  I  hope  to  demonstrate 
that  their  essential  positions  are  instantiations  of  philosophy-as-religion.  There  is 
another  thesis  as  well,  one  that  has  emerged  in  the  course  of  my  research.  It  has 
become  increasingly  clear  to  me  that  to  be  religious  is  to  rely  quite  generally  on 
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some  self-transcending  authority.  This  authority  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
transcend  nature,  but  it  does  have  to  go  beyond  the  individual's  needs  and 
desires.  Mere  projections  are  not  divine;  yet  divinity  does  not  necessarily 
transcend  this  world. 

Hermeneutical  and  Conceptual  Conclusions 
Thus  far  I  have  considered  each  philosopher  separately  in  his  historical 
setting.  Now  I  want  to  pull  together  my  findings  for  the  interpretation  of  these 
three  and  clarify  the  concept  of  philosophy-as-religion.  I  shall  look  at  Socrates, 
consider  Spinoza  and  Dewey  together,  then  focus  on  Dewey  as  the  problematic 
one. 

Socrates 

What  made  Socrates'  philosophy  religious?  By  pointing  to  his  home  altar, 
daimonion  and  service  of  the  Delphic  god,  one  can  claim  that  Socrates  was 
religious.  But  to  show  that  his  philosophy,  that  is,  his  practice  of  conceptual 
investigation  through  cross-examination,  was  religious,  one  needs  to  be  able  to 
specify  the  relation  of  his  philosophy  to  his  service  of  the  good  god.  It  is  not  just  •»; 
that  he  responded  to  the  Delphic  god  with  a  practice  that  happened  to  be  philos- 
ophy. Rather  his  response  had  to  take  the  form  of  dialectic  because  a  good  god 
needed  someone  to  teach  Athenians  how  to  become  excellent  human  beings. 
Criticism  of  moral  and  epistemic  belief  was  required  if  Athenians  were  to  develop 
morally  and  thereby  preserve  home  and  state.  His  philosophic  practice  was  not 
accidental.  It  was  a  necessary  response  to  the  kind  of  god  he  served.  A  just  god 
needs  human  assistants  to  teach  justice  and  live  justly,  if  the  society  for  which  the 
god  is  responsible  is  to  be  just. 
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To  look  at  Socrates  historically  is  to  see  much  else  besides  this  philosophy- 
religion.  There  are  also  the  orthopraxic  elements.  But  these  elements  are 
extraneous  to  the  essential  religious  practice  of  dialectic.  They  are  not  needed  in 
the  sense  that  Socrates  would  have  still  been  religious  if  all  there  had  been  was 
the  Socratic  response  of  a  dialectical  practice  that  served  the  god's  ends.  Thus 
when  we  change  the  question  from  What  was  there?  to  What  must  there  be?  then 
all  we  need  is  the  philosophic  practice  in  the  service  of  the  good  god.  But  even 
conceptually  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  Socratic  god.  The  bare  practice  of 
dialectic  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  religious  classification.  If  we  were  to 
eliminate  the  god  and  the  use  to  which  Socrates  put  his  philosophic  activity,  then 
we  would  be  changing  his  practice  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  cease  to  be 
religious.  He  would  then  be  an  ancient  example  of  a  contemporary  Anglo- 
American  analytic  moral  philosopher.  His  arguments  and  the  concepts  into  which 
he  inquired  would  then  float  free  not  only  of  his  historical  situation  but  also  the 
religious  dimension. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  one  should  not  take  seriously  Socrates'  arguments 
and  elucidations.  They  have  merit  and  can  be  considered  ahistorically.  But  the 
limitations  of  such  a  treatment  must  be  recognized.  To  treat  the  Euthyphro,  for 
instance,  as  only  an  exercise  in  conceptual  definition  is  to  misread  the  dialogue. 
Here,  at  least,  we  need  a  fuller  Socrates,  one  who  is  religious  in  his  practice  of 
philosophy.  Otherwise,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  the  Euthyphro  ends  in  failure,  both 
above  and  below  the  surface.  But  this  is  to  bring  out  only  the  hermeneuticai 
implication  of  Socratic  piety.  I  am  also  interested  in  the  implication  for  religious 
practice.  Socrates  is  a  model  of  the  philosopher-as-a-religious  practitioner.  He  is 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  a  pure  model.  One  needs  to  eliminate  the  extraneous  ele- 
ments. But  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  philosopher  who  was  religious  in  his  practice  of 
philosophy. 
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His  piety,  however,  is  not  readily  transferable  to  our  time,  because  the  god 
he  served,  while  necessary  to  that  piety,  is  just  so  much  execess  baggage  to  most 
of  those  who  would  emulate  the  Socratic  practice.  Unrelenting  criticism  in  the 
modern  period  has  not  been  kind  to  anthropomorphic  polytheism.  So  even  a  re- 
fined Socratic  piety  remains  a  historical  artifact.  We  would  not  be  likely  to  find  a 
philosopher  these  days  who  was  serving,  through  his  philosophy,  a  god  that  was  but 
one  among  many  and  was  human-like. 

Spinoza  and  Dewey 

Spinoza's  philosophical  religion  is  more  extensive  and  explicit  than 
Socrates'.  Deus  sive  Natura  we  encounter  everywhere.  From  the  contrast  in 
Ethics  I  of  Spinoza's  pantheism  with  the  theism  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  to 
the  religious  doctrines  of  the  final  section  of  the  Ethics,  we  are  confronted  with 
religious  language.  The  problem  is  how  to  take  this  language  seriously  without 
assimilating  it  to  some  better  known  phenomenon,  such  as  mysticism. 

Mysticism  makes  nonsense  of  Spinoza's  religious  rationalism.  A  non- 
religious  rationalism  ignores  much  that  is  central  in  the  Ethics.  With  these  issues 
I  have  already  dealt.  But  perhaps  I  should  say  something  more  in  this  summary 
section.  What  we  would  have  to  subtract  from  Spinoza  to  make  him  non-religious 
is  the  Deus  side  of  the  equation.  But  this  is  clearly  not  possible,  because  of  his 
pantheism.  It  was  his  understanding  of  and  attitude  toward  Natura  that  required 
him  to  love  it.  It  was  because  existence  had  the  properties  of  necessity,  infinity, 
self-sufficiency  and  unconstrainablity  that  he  could  not  be  indifferent  toward  it. 
In  it  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being.  Nor  can  we  add  anything  to  his  intel- 
lectual love  of  God  without  radically  distorting  his  religio-philosophy.  Given  the 
above  qualities  of  Deus  sive  Natura,  one  could  only  love  it  properly  by  means  of 
the  intellect.     Spinoza's  system  is  of  a  piece;  to  tamper  with  a  part  is  to  risk 
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damaging  the  whole.  One  could,  of  course,  reject  his  conception  of  a  single 
system  of  universal  laws  that  explain  everything.  But  I  think  one  would  have 
difficulty  modifying  his  religious  rationalism  without  attacking  the  whole.  To  add 
or  subtract  is  to  destroy  it.  One  either  accepts  it  as  it  is  with  only  a  minimal 
tidying  up  or  one  begins  anew. 

If  one  cannot  accept  his  premises  and  the  system  that  flows  from  them,  one 
Ccin  still  learn  from  his  effort.  What  I  find  fascinating  is  the  suggestion  implicit  in 
his  work  that  we  can  reverse  the  usual  direction  of  the  existence  of  God 
question.  Rather  than  moving  from  the  concept  of  God  to  the  question  of  his 
existence,  as  in  the  Ontological  Argument  debate,  we  should  ask  what  there  is 
that  deserves  to  be  called  "God".  Spinoza  thought  that  the  matrix  of  existence 
understood  as  self-contained,  necessary,  unconstrained,  explanatory  and  infinite 
must  be  regarded  as  divine.  He  had  no  doubts  about  these  predicates.  But  we 
balk.  Not  even  many  theologians  these  days  would  argue  for  such  a  reality.  Some 
contemporary  theologians  may  believe  that  God  is  omniscient,  omnipotent,  benev- 
olent and  omnipresent,  but  they  (the  fundamentalist  excepted)  are  not  inclined  to 
argue  for  this  belief.  Philosophers  are  even  less  likely  to  make  the  sweeping 
claims  for  existence  that  Spinoza  made.  But  what  if  we  were  to  take  what  we  do 
regard  as  real  and  regard  that  as  divine? 

Dewey,  of  course,  reacted  strongly  to  those  philosophies  that  posited  an 
antecedent  reality.  For  the  most  part  his  polemic  was  aimed  at  those  who  made 
this  realm  a  supernatural  one.  But  Spinoza's  naturalistic  Deus  sive  Natura  would 
not  have  escaped  Dewey's  attack  on  perfect,  timeless  realms.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  Dewey's  metaphysics  becomes  relevant.  Although  it  is  still  too  rich  for  a 
Rorty,  his  naturcilized  Hegelianism  is  a  more  plausible  account  of  what  there  is 
and  thus  a  likelier  candidate  for  divinization.  Or  is  it?  Can  a  plausible  account  be 
sufficiently  potent  to  command  authority  as  a  god?    I  think  so  and  can  show  why 
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by  recurring  to  the  case  of  Dewey,  who  acknowledged  that  one  could  forego 
religious  language,  yet  was  nevertheless  religious  in  his  philosophical  holism.  The 
continuities  which  he  found  and  analyzed,  he  nevertheless  relied  on.  His  reliance 
was  pervasive  enough  that  his  philosophy  can  only  be  adquately  understood  as  a 
religious  holism. 

With  Dewey  we  do  not  need  to  speculate  about  what  may  be  added  or 
subtracted  from  his  religious  philosophy.  Others  have  done  that  for  us.  Rorty, 
following  Santayana,  would  eliminate  his  metaphysics,  making  him  over  as  a 
historicist.  Others,  such  as  Rockefeller,  Roth,  Shea  and  Grean,  would  develop  the 
metaphysical— what  they  would  term  "transcendental"— aspects  into  a  system 
more  compatible  with  their  dualisms.  Dewey  then  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  traditionally  religious.  I  think  the  criticisms  these  two  disparate  groups  make 
have  some  point.  But  the  tension  or  break  they  find  in  Dewey  does  not  require 
radical  eliminative  surgery  or  a  transplant.  Rather  Dewey's  empirical  holism  can 
remain  whole.  It  does  need,  however,  some  elucidation  and  extension  to  bring  out 
what  I  think  is  there  but  is  sometimes  downplayed  or  even  denied  by  him  to  avoid 
a  concession  to  supernaturalism.  What  there  is,  is  an  occasional  admission  of 
antecedent  existence  amidst  much  polemic  against  antecedent  reality  as  superior 
realms  of  being.  Dewey  usually  denies  any  existence  outside  of  the  physical  and 
social.  This  denial  throws  into  question  the  reality  of  the  wholeness  to  which  he 
was  loyal,  as  well  as  other  ideals,  such  as  justice,  truth  and  community.  I  would 
like  to  correct  his  metaphysics  by  acknowledging  the  existence  of  logical 
possibilities.  This  I  think  I  can  do  without  harm  to  his  naturalistic  metaphysics. 
Dewey  will  grant  the  existence  of  logico-mathematical  symbols,  provided  there  is 
someone  thinking  them  or  the  product  of  someone's  thought  in,  say,  a  book.  I  will 
argue  that  these  possibilities  exist  independently  of  thought  and  will  point  to  a 
text  in  Dewey  that  supports  this  interpretation.  7!^ 
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Dewey  and  antecedent  reality 

We  encounter  a  problem  with  Dewey  that  we  do  not  face  with  the  others. 

t     ■■;     ^ 

With  Socrates  and  Spinoza  there  is  little  question  that  they  thought  their  gods 
existed.  In  Dewey,  however,  we  are  confronted  with  his  polemic  against  cinte- 
cedent  reality.  Did  his  ideal  of  wholeness  exist  only  as  a  possibility?  What  is  the 
ontological  status  of  what  I  have  identified  as  the  object  of  his  ultimate 
concern?  Is  it  sufficiently  external  to  him,  given  my  understanding  of  religion,  to 
warrant  my  description  of  him  as  religious?  I  have  not  dealt  as  firmly  with  this 
heretofore  as  is  necessary,  because  the  answer  involves  some  reconstruction  of 
Dewey's  thought.  If  we  go  Rorty's  way,  as  I  have  shown,  we  must  eliminate  Icirge 
chunks  of  Dewey's  philosophy.  If  we  go  the  way  I  will  propose,  namely,  toning 
down  the  antecedent  reality  polemic,  I  think  we  can  retain  what  is  essentied  to 
Dewey.  Either  way,  though,  we  are  dealing  with  a  reconstructed  Dewey.  I  think 
my  Dewey  is  nearer  the  historical  one,  but  it  is  a  reconstruction.  I  have  thus 
deferred  this  discussion  until  now,  because  it  is  only  in  this  chapter  that  I  have 
granted  myself  such  leeway. 

Dewey's  polemic  and  the  constructivist  inference.  Dewey  reacted  strongly 
to  what  he  termed  "the  spectator  theory  of  knowledge"  and  was  concerned  to 
overcome  the  passivity  and  dualism  inherent  in  this  theory.  His  anti-realism 
polemic  was  such  that  he  sometimes  characterized  the  objects  of  knowledge  as 
both  not  existing  prior  to  inquiry  and  being  formed  through  inquiry.  If  I  am  right 
that  his  theory  of  inquiry  is  grounded  in  his  naturalistic  metaphysics  of 
experience,  that  we  can  know  nature  through  our  interaction  with  it,  then  how  can 
he  maintain  that  we  create  nature  through  inquiry?  Do  we  come  to  know  what  is 
already  there  or  do  we  form  what  there  is  through  investigation?  Dewey  affirms 
both. 
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It  is  worthwhile  to  display  some  of  these  statements  in  order  that  we  can 

see  clearly  the  problem.   One  of  many  is  the  following: 

.  .  .  the  object  of  knowledge  is  eventual,  that  is,  it  is  an  outcome  of 
directed  experimental  operations,  instead  of  something  in  sufficient 
existence  before  the  act  of  knowing. 

Later  in  the  same  book  in  which  the  foregoing  occurs  he  asserts  that  "all  of  the 

rivalries  cind  connected  problems"  of  traditional  epistemology 

grow  from  a  single  root.  They  spring  from  the  assumption  that  the 
true  and  valid  object  of  knowledge  is  that  which  has  being  prior  to 
and  independent  of  the  operations  of  knowing.  They  spring  from  the 
doctrine  that  knowledge  is  a  grasp  or  beholding  of  reality  without 
anything  being  done  to  modify  its  antecedent  state—the  doctrine 
which  is  the  source  of  the  separation  of  knowledge  from  practical 
activity.  If  we  see  that  knowing  is  not  the  act  of  an  outside  spec- 
tator but  of  a  participator  inside  the  naturcil  and  social  scene,  then 
the  true  object  of  knowledge  resides  in  the  consequences  of  directed 
action. 

It  would  be  unsurprising  for  him  to  have  held  that  our  knowledge  is  the  product  of 

investigation.   But  he  goes  further,  declaring  that  the  object  of  knowledge  results 

from  the  inquiry.   This  "constructivist"  reading  of  Dewey's  epistemology,  however, 

is  one-sided.  Dewey  readily  admits  that  some  things  are  there  prior  to  inquiry. 

Intimations  of  antecedent  reality.    Dewey  was  reluctant  to  talk  about  the 

nature  of  objects  prior  to  inquiry,  but  he  did  not  deny  antecedent  existence.    In  a 

discussion  of  the  example  of  the  discovery  of  America  we  see  the  dialectical 

chciracter  of  his  position.  First  there  is  the  denial  that  knowledge  is  discovered: 

Sometimes  discovery  is  treated  as  a  proof  of  the  opposite  of 
which  it  actually  shows.  It  is  viewed  as  evidence  that  the  object  of 
knowledge  is  eilready  there  in  full-fledged  being  and  that  we  just  run 
across  it;  we  uncover  it  as  treasure-hunters  find  a  chest  of  buried 
gold. 

Then  there  is  the  affirmation  of  antecedent  existence: 


■/■ 


^i  ^ Quest  for  Certainty,  p.  171.  ,>^ 

^Quest,  p.  196. 
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That  there  is  existence  antecedent  to  search  and  discovery  is  of 
course  admitted;  .  .  . 

But  he  immediately  qualifies  this  affirmation: 

.  .  .  but  it  is  denied  that  as  such,  as  other  than  the  conclusion  of  the 
historical  event  of  inquiry  in  its  connection  with  other  histories,  it  is 
already  the  object  of  knowledge. 

What  the  explorers  discovered  was  there  prior  to  their  discovery: 

The  Norsemen  are  said  to  have  discovered  Amnerica.  But  in  what 
sense?  They  landed  on  its  shores  after  a  stormy  voyage;  there  was 
discovery  in  the  sense  of  hitting  upon  a  land  hitherto  untrod  by 
Europeans. 

But  this  is  not  the  significant  discovery: 

But  unless  the  newly  found  and  seen  object  was  used  to  modify  old 
beliefs,  to  change  the  sense  of  the  old  map  of  the  earth,  there  was 
no  discovery  in  any  pregnant  intellectual  sense,  any  more  than  mere 
stumbling  over  a  chair  in  the  dark  is  discovery  till  used  as  basis  of 
inference  which  connects  the  stumbling  with  a  body  of  meanings. 
Discovery  of  America  involved  insertion  of  the  newly  touched  land 
in  a  map  of  the  globe.  This  insertion,  moreover,  was  not  merely 
additive,  but  transformative  of  a  prior  picture  of  the  world  as  to  its 
surfaces  and  their  arrangements. 

It  is  not  that  something  does  not  exist  prior  to  investigation.    But  through  inquiry 

this  pre-existing  something  takes  on  meaning.     The  world  becomes  a  different 

place  through  experience.    That  which  was  discovered  by  "the  Norsemen",  which 

later  Europeans  and  we  call  "America",  is  the  same  and  yet  different  because  of 

what  has  happened  in  the  intervening  centuries.   The  earth  has  remained  more  or 

less  the  same,  but  the  world  has  grown  through  our  efforts. 

However   much   a  constructivist  Dewey  may  be,  he  is  not  denying  pre- 

existence  in  some  sense.    What  he  does  deny  is  that  the  "object  of  knowledge"  in 

the  sense  of  "the  object  which  is  knowledge"  is  the  same  after  inquiry  as  before. 

Our  knowledge  comes  about  through  inquiry.    Things  are  not  known  immediately, 


Experience  and  Nature,  p.  156.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  text  cind 
the  ones  discussed  in  the  prior  sub-section  from  The  Quest  for  Certainty  by 
Georges  Dicker,  Dewey's  Theory  of  Knowing  (Philadelphia:  Philosophical 
Monographs,  1976),  p.  'f6. 


that  is,  through  direct  inspection.    At  least  what  is  significant  about  them  is  not 
known  except  through  active  effort— experimentation. 
The  reality  of  Dewey's  authoritative  ideals 

For  Dewey  an  ideal  is  a  possibility  that  arises  from  one's  interaction  with 
physical  and  social  existence.  These  possibilities  are  not  actuail  until  they  are 
actualized.  Thus  if  Dewey's  wholeness  is  a  possibility,  an  inclusive  ideal  end,  then 
one  could  infer  that  it  is  not  real.  It  is  the  case  that  it  is  not  actual;  it  is  a  possi- 
bility. But  it  is  not  the  case  that  it  is  merely  subjective. 

Values  as  humanist  projections.  Sartre,  according  to  Rorty,  once  remarked, 

"In  reality,  things  will  be  as  much  as  man  has  decided  they  are."    Then  Rorty 

comments: 

This  hard  saying  brings  out  what  ties  Dewey  and  Foucault,  James 
and  Nietzsche,  together— the  sense  that  there  is  nothing  deep  down 
inside  us  except  what  we  have  put  there  ourselves,  no  criterion  that 
we  have  not  created  in  the  course  of  creating  a  practice,  no 
standard  of  rationality  that  is  not  an  appeal  to  such  a  criterion,  no 
rigorous  argumentation  that  is  not  obedience  to  our  own  con- 
ventions. 

The  implication  of  this  is  that  that  upon  which  we  rely  is  of  our  own  creation. 

Indeed  Dewey  once  wrote,  "I  hold  that  enjoyments,  objects  of  desires  as  they 

arise,  are  not  values,  but  are  problematic  material  for  construction— for  creation 

if  you  will— of  values."     This  is  misleading,  however,  if  Deweyan  values  or  ideails 

are  taken  to  be  free  of  constraint. 

Freedom  and  constraint.     Dewey,  as  I  have  shown,  was  constrained  by 

natural  and  social  existence.    He  thought  there  were  generic  traits  of  existence, 

notably  discreteness  and  continuity,  partiality  and  wholeness.    He  was  not  free  to 

deny  this,  except  in  the  trivial  sense  that  one  can  deny  the  obvious.    But  Dewey 


Consequences    of    Pragmatism,    p.    xlii.       The    Sartre    quote    is    from 
L'Existentialisme  est  un  Humanisme  (Paris;  Nagel,  19^*6),  pp.  53f. 

^SchUpp,  p.  583.  ^  ^f% 
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was  constrained  by  his  experience  to  recognize  these  "fundamental  features  of 
natural  existence".  It  was  the  task  of  philosophy,  he  thought,  to  work  out  the 
"proportioned  union"  of  these  "fundamental  features".  He  thought  the  proper 
balance  of  discreteness  and  continuity  was  to  be  found  in  his  empirical  holism. 

For  Dewey  the  basic  problem  of  metaphysics  cind  epistemology  has  been  the 
working  out  of  the  relationship  "of  the  actual  and  ideal".  "Classic  philosophies," 
he  observed,  "have  always  attempted  to  prove  that  the  ideal  is  already  and 
eternally  a  property  of  the  recil".  To  this  he  objected  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms.  But  we  must  not  conclude  from  this  that  our  ideals  are  rooted  only  in 
ourselves,  for  they  are  "possibilities  of  nature"  "Nature",  he  adds,  "is  capable  of 
giving  birth  to  objects  that  stay  with  us  as  ideal.  .  .  .  Nature,  if  I  may  use  the 
locution,  is  idealizable".  We  are  not  passive  in  this  process.  "Rather  nature  gives, 
not  always  freely  but  in  response  to  search,  means  cuid  material  by  which  the 
values  we  judge  to  have  supreme  quality  may  be  embodied  in  existence." 
Moreover  it  is  our  choice  whether  we  employ  "what  nature  provides  and  for  what 
ends"  (Quest,  p.  302).   We  are  free  cind  yet  we  are  constrained. 

Dewey  described  the  active  relation  of  ideal  and  actual  in  A^  Common 
Faith,  as  we  have  seen,  as  "God".  His  god,  or  perhaps  better,  "regulative  ideal" 
was  a  qualified  wholeness  that  was  grounded  in  the  discreteness  and  continuity 
that  he  thought  were  qualities  of  existence.  These  qualities  both  enabled  and 
required  him  to  develop  the  ideal  of  wholeness.  Because  of  the  dominance  in 
philosophy,  however,  of  the  position  that  values  were  properties  of  eternal  Being, 
he  not  only  located  values  in  the  individual  or  society  but  was  reluctant  to  admit 
the   existence    of    antecedent    reality.       His   philosophy,    nevertheless,   requires 


Experience  eind  Nature,  p.  75. 
^Quest  for  Certainty,  p.  300f. 
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antecedent  existence  and  the— if  not  eternal,  nevertheless,  permanent— presence 
in  existence  of  the  basis  of  ideals. 

The  necessity  cind  significance  of  enduring  qualities.  Our  understanding  of 
continuity  may  change,  but  continuity  itself  is  as  enduring  a  feature  of  existence 
as  existence  itself.  It  is  logically  impossible  for  there  to  be  a  radical  discontinuity 
in  existence,  because  any  perspective  that  would  observe  such  a  break  would  also 
be  linked  to  existence.  Dewey  would  have  resisted  this  Icinguage,  denying  its 
validity  or  dismissing  it  as  trivially  true.  But  that  which  it  describes  is  not  only 
necessarily  the  case,  as  I  have  argued,  but  its  use  is  significant.  To  speak  of 
enduring  qualities  in  existence  is  to  remind  us  that  Dewey's  ideals  are  not  merely 
human  projections.  His  ideals  are  the  possible  interactions  between  human  beings 
and  their  physical  and  social  environment.  This  environment  necessarily  includes 
certain  qualities. 

If  it  is  the  case  that  continuity  is  a  feature  of  existence  as  Dewey  thought, 

then  a  radical  atomism  is  a  mistake.    One  incorrectly  views  the  world  as  discrete 

individuals.     Perhaps  a  negative,  less  global  example  of  an  existent  quality  can 

make  the  point.    Hook  observes  that  the  "traits  or  qualities"  of  existence  "are  not 

'subjective'  in  the  sense  of"  private.     'They  characterize  states  of  affairs,  are 

functions  of  an  environment;  their  presence  is  ascertainable  in  the  same  way  as 

are  other  facts."    He  then  uses  the  example  of  fear,  which  was  suggested  perhaps 

by  Dewey's  discussion  of  primitive  man's  fear  in  Experience  and  Nature  (see  p.  42): 

...  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a  person  feels  anxiety  or  fear  in  a 
situation  in  which  there  is  really  no  danger,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
to  be  fearful  about.  In  such  a  case  his  fear  is  real  enough,  mani- 
fested by  his  behavior  in  walking  gingerly,  as  if  were  picking  his  way 
in  a  minefield,  on  a  sidewalk  streaming  with  pedestrians  on  all  sides 
of  him.  The  persistence  of  this  fear  or  anxiety  in  the  situation 
would  be  evidence  that  he  was  suffering  a  neurosis.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  an  individual  who  even  in  an  actual  minefield 
feels  no  fear  or  danger  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his  behavior  is 
no  different  from  what  it  is,  say  on  a  picnic  field.  Now  if  it  is  a 
genuine  minefield  in  which  he  finds  himself,  we  may  call  him  fear- 
less, but  to  call  him  such  presupposes  that  the  situation  itself  is 
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fearful  or  dangerous.    It  is  in  these  contexts  that  Dewey  says,  "the 
world  is  precarious  and  perilous." 

The  danger  in  a  real  minefield  is  there  as  a  quality  of  the  situation.    But  what 

about  the  moral  possibilities  of  fear  and  courage?    Is  it  not  the  case  that  one  or 

the  other—or  some  combination  of  the  two—may  occur?     Given  the  situation 

(active  minefield  and  trespasser),  we  can  describe  the  possible  responses  of  the 

trespasser.  There  are  only  so  many  logical  possibilities. 

The  reality  of  ideals.  There  is  a  text  in  which  Dewey  accords  "subsistence" 
to  ideals  as  necessary  formal  possibilities.  I  would  like  to  make  use  of  this  text  to 
argue  that  we  should  grant  reality— in  some  sense— to  ideals  even  if  they  have  not 
been  thought.  I  am  perhaps  extending  the  doctrine  found  in  this  text  beyond  what 
he  intended.  I  do  so  to  ground  his  idecds  even  more  firmly  than  he  usually  did. 

Dewey  readily  admitted  that  justice  could  be  exhibited  in  some  person  or 
event.  But  until  it  occurred  it  was  only  an  imaginative  possibility.  I  want  him  to 
make  one  more  admission.  If  justice  is  a  possibility  when  imagined,  why  was  it  not 
a  possibility  before  it  was  imagined?  3ust  as  the  danger  in  the  minefield  is  there 
(whether  or  not  the  tresspasser  realizes  that  he  or  she  is  in  a  minefield),  so  justice 
is  present  in  a  situation  where  people  have  something  coming  to  them  as  their  due 
(whether  it  occurs  to  anyone  or  not).  When  I  say  "justice  is  present"  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  has  been  or  will  be  realized.  I  am  only  contending  that  there  is  a  situation 
that  must  be  characterized  as  one  requiring  that  people  get  what  is  coming  to 
them,  whether  or  not  anyone  thinks  so  or  they  actually  get  what  is  theirs.  Dewey 
does  not  normally  admit  justice  as  ein  existent  until  it  has  occured  to  someone.  I 
contend  that  justice  may  exist  as  a  reality,  a  real  possibility,  within  an  existing 
situation  whether  it  is  ever  actualized  in  imagination  or  otherwise.  It  can  be  thus 
antecedent  to  thought  and  intended  event. 


"Introduction",  Later  Works,  i.xi. 
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Now  for  the  text  I  promised.      In   the  sixth  chapter  of  The  Quest  for 

Certainty.  'The  Piay  of  Ideas",  Dewey  discusses  mathematical  ideas  in  the  context 

of  his  polemic  against  the  certainty  quest.  Since  mathematics  and  logic  are  often 

taken   as   warranting  "a   realm  of  pure  essences",  he   must  account  for  them 

naturalistically  and  empirically  (see  pp.   l^Off).     In  his  discussion  there  is  this 

surprising  passage: 

The  ideal  relationship  of  means  to  ends  exists  as  a  formal  possibility 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  case  even  though  it  be  not  thought 
of,  much  less  realized  in  fact.  It  subsists  as  a  possibility,  and  as  a 
possibility  it  is  in  its  formal  structure  necessary.  That  is  to  say,  the 
conditions  which  have  to  be  met  and  fulfilled  in  the  idea  of  a 
machine  having  an  efficiency  of  one  hundred  per  cent  are  set  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case;  they  do  not  alter  with  defects  in  our 
apprehension  of  them.  Hence  essences  may  be  regarded  as  having 
Being  independent  of  and  logically  prior  to  our  thought  of  them. 

We   must  be   careful   not   to   read   too   much  into   this  language  of  necessity, 

formality,  subsistence  and  logical  priority,  for  he  adds  this  qualification: 

There  is,  however,  in  this  fact  nothing  of  the  mystery  or 
transcendental  character  which  is  often  associated  with  it.  It 
signifies  that  Jf  one  is  to  attain  a  specified  result  one  must  conform 
to  the  conditions  which  are  means  of  securing  this  result;  jf  one  is  to 
get  the  result  with  the  maximum  of  efficiencv,  there  are  conditions 
having  a  necessary  relationship  to  that  intent. 

This  text  admits  all  I  think  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
possibilities  or  ideals  which  Dewey  valued  were  independent  of  him.  To  be  sure, 
their  value  is  attributed  to  them  by  the  agent.  But  their  reality  is  not  mind- 
dependent.  I  do  not  claim  that  Dewey  thought  their  value  was  intrinsic;  I  only 
claim  that  what  they  are— their  essence,  if  you  will— is  inherent  in  them. 

Why  Dewey  did  not  use  this  doctrine  in  the  many  other  places  in  which  he 
tcilks  of  ideals  and  value-inquiry  can  be  seen  in  an  interchange  that  followed  the 
publication  of  The  Quest  for  Certainty.  C.I.  Lewis  argued  for  the  necessity  of 
abstractions  even  on  a  pragmatic  account  of  knowledge.    Thus  Dewey  should  not 


9 
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object   to   abstract  thinking.     As  an   intermediate  step  the   mathematician  or 

physicist  expresses,  say,  an  elephant  (Lewis's  example)  in  mathematical  terms  in 

order  to  get  it  into  a  boxcar.    The  mistake  of  some  is  to  regard  this  intermediate 

step  as  the  whole.    Dewey's  error  is  in  regarding  abstract  thinking  as  a  necessary 

but  regrettable  fact  of  science. 

Dewey,  in  his  reply,  did  not  criticize  Lewis's  paper.    Rather  he  used  the 

portion  of  his  rejoinder  devoted  to  Lewis  to  clarify  his  own  position.     After 

quoting   the   sentence   in   which   Lewis  had   said   that  Dewey  seemed  to  regret 

abstractionism  in  science,  Dewey  confessed: 

I  fear  that  on  occasion  I  may  so  have  written  as  to  give  this 
impression.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  this  is  not  my  actual  position.  Abstractionism  is  the  heart  of 
thought;  there  is  no  way—other  than  accident— to  control  and  enrich 
concrete  experience  except  through  an  intermediate  flight  of 
thought  with  conceptions,  relations,  abstracta. 

Why  then  did  Dewey  resist  conceptual  or  abstract  language?     He  provides  two 

reasons,  the  first  of  which  he  expresses  in  this  way: 

What  I  regret  is  the  tendency  to  erect  the  abstractions  into 
complete  cind  self-subsistent  things,  or  into  a  kind  of  superior 
Being.  ^^ 

Before  I  give  the  second  reason,  I  would  like  to  note  that  Dewey's  reluctance  to 

use  conceptual  lainguage  was  not  unfounded.     In  the  same  colloquium  Lewis's 

Harvard  colleague,  W.E.  Hocking  had  slid  from  an  assertion  that  Dewey  could 

accept  to  one  that  he  could  not.  Hocking  declared,  "Possibility  is  neither  a  human 

product,  nor  a  mere  form  of  expectancy:    it  is  an  objective  property  of  things. 


"Pragmatism  and  Current  Thought",  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  27  (April 
2'f,  1930),  24'f;  reprinted  in  Morgenbesser,  pp.  32-^0.  The  paper  was  presented 
originally  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  December  30, 
1929. 

"In  Reply  to  Some  Criticisms",  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  27  (May  8, 
1930),  277.   Reprinted  in  Morgenbesser,  pp.  59-65. 

^2"in  Reply",  p.  277. 
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antecedent  to  our  action."  But  then  in  the  next  sentence  he  says,  "Further,  it  is 
not  there  by  accident:  the  universe  which  contains  it  can  not  be  conceived  as 
indifferent  to  its  actualization."  And  in  the  next  paragraph  begins  to  talk  of  the 
"transcendent",  "eternal"  and  "absolute".  "^  Dewey  had,  then,  in  the  same  session 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  meeting  an  instance  of  a  critic  who 
could  easily  slip  from  talk  of  logical  possibilities  to  "superior  Being".  But  Dewey 
had  a  second  reason  for  not  employing  this  sort  of  language.  This  one  he  gives 
after  noting  his  agreement  with  Lewis's  point  about  the  need  for  the  social 
sciences  to  develop  a  precise,  abstract  language  in  order  to  get  social  elephants 
into  social  boxcars: 

I  wish  to  agree  also  with  Mr.  Lewis  that  the  need  of  the  social 
sciences  at  present  is  precisely  such  abstractions  as  will  get  their 
unwieldy  elephants  into  box-cars  that  will  move  on  rails  arrived  at 
by  other  abstractions.  What  is  to  be  regretted  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
tendency  of  meiny  inquirers  in  the  field  of  human  affairs  to  be  over- 
awed by  the  abstractions  of  the  physical  sciences  and  hence  to  fail 
to  develop  the  conceptions  or  abstractions  appropriate  to  their  own 
subject-matter. 

Dewey's   concern,    after    all,    was   not    with   the   physical   but   with   the   social 

sciences.    The  physical  sciences  were  in  many  ways  his  model,  but  his  philosophic 

program   was   one   of   doing  for   the  social  and  moral  what  had  already  been 

accomplished  in  the  hard  sciences. 

Thus  Dewey  was  concerned  that  if  he  readily  used  conceptual  language  he 

would  be  understood  as  endorsing  the  metaphysical  languague  he  opposed  and  that 

his  science  model  would  be  applied  too  woodenly  to  the  socieil  cireas  which  were 

his  primary  concern.  But  I  think  the  former  reason  is  primary.  He  did  not  want  to 


'  ^^"Action  and  Certainty",  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  (April  21^,  1930),  236; 

i/-.  reprinted  in  Morgenbesser,  pp.  19-32. 
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concede  too  much  to  those  who  were  discovering  vaiue  in  some  other  realm.  His 
polemic  against  the  quest  for  certainty  did  not  permit  him  to  discuss  the  reality  of 
these  formal  possibilities  except  in  the  sort  of  careful,  extended  treatment  we 
find  in  this  chapter.  Given  the  rest  of  The  Quest  for  Certainty,  there  should  have 
been  no  reason  to  think  that  Dewey  was  subscribing  to  a  metaphysics  of  a 
superior,  eternal  realm.  But  as  we  can  see  from  Hocking's  discussion,  there  was  a 
tendency  for  Dewey's  critics  to  move  easily  from  logical  possibilities  to  cosmic 
settings  that  connoted  superior,  eternal  realms. 

Dewey's  logical  possibilities  only  subsist  in  existence.  But  this  is  enough 
for  me.  It  is  not  necessary  for  these  ideals  to  be  intrinsic  values  for  me  to  be  able 
to  claim  that  Dewey  was  religious  in  the  strong  sense  of  being  loyal  to  a  reality. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  he  grant  they  exist  (subsist)  independently  of  our 
minds.  I  readily  admit  that  Dewey  is  the  one  who  grasps  their  significance.  The 
agent  is  the  one  who  values  these  possibilities. 

Given  Dewey's  normal  treatment  of  values,  ideals  and  existence, 
Santayana,  Rorty,  Shea,  Grean  and  others  rightly  sensed  some  tension  or  break  in 
Dewey's  empirical  holism.  But  the  division,  if  that  is  what  it  is,  is  not  repaired  by 
subtraction  of  the  metaphysical  (Santayana  and  Rorty's  solution)  or  addition  of 
another  order  of  reality  (Shea  and  Grean).  Dewey's  chastened,  naturalized 
Hegelianism  can  survive  by  reconstructing  some  of  the  language  and  concepts  he 
employed.  This  would  not  be  a  radical  reconstruction,  except  psychologically.  It 
would  have  been  no  small  matter,  given  his  polemical  scars,  for  him  to  have  tcilked 
freely  of  necessary  existence  and  the  reality  of  ideals.  But  such  affirmations 
seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  his  naturalistic  philosophy.  Without  affirmation 
(contra  Rorty)  and  extension  (contra  Shea  and  Grean)  his  metaphysics  is  in  danger 
of  being  eliminated  or  broken  up.  And  with  his  minimalist  metaphysics  would  go 
his  minimalist  theism. 
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Conclusion  •     / 

■  •\-^ 

I  have  focused  on  Dewey  because  he  is  the  problematic  one.  Socrates  and 
Spinoza  readily  acknowledged  the  existence  of  their  gods.  Only  Dewey  was  uneasy 
about  the  reality  of  inclusive  ideals.  He  was  concerned  that  if  he  granted  their 
reality  he  would  have  to  accept,  or  be  accused  of  accepting,  the  traditional 
conceptions  of  an  eternal  realm.  He  wanted  to  make  room  for  a  growing  world, 
one  that  is  not  restricted  by  some  superior  one.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  he  could 
allow  for  growth  in  knowledge  without  insisting  on  the  perniciousness  of 
antecedent  reality.  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  render  more  consistent  Dewey's 
metaphysics,  for  two  reasons.  His  metaphysics  needed  correction.  But  even  more 
importantly  in  the  present  context,  without  correction,  his  theism  risks  being 
taken  as  a  humanist  projection.  The  significance  of  a  non-humanist,  non- 
subjective  authority  for  religion  is  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 

ReliRion  as  the  Acknowledgement  of  a  Pervasive  Authority  ■  ^ 

>--■■ 

I  have  established  thus  far,  that  if  religion  is  what  I  have  taken  it  to  be,  ? 
then  these  three  philosophers  were  religious  in  their  practice  of  philosophy.  I  have 
argued  for  my  understanding  of  religion  and  will  augment  my  case  below,  but  I 
have  not  considered  the  matter  thoroughly.  Moreover  I  cannot  do  so  within  the  ,  , 
limited  confines  of  this  study.  But  I  can,  now  that  I  have  considered  the  evidence 
for  their  religiosity  as  philosophers,  discuss  my  definition  in  the  light  of  this 
data.  This  discussion  in  and  of  itself  will  not  strengthen  my  argument,  except 
that,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  my  criteria  clearer,  it  renders  my  eirgument  more 
perspicuous  and  thus  lends  it  plausibility.  ;-j  ^ 
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Criteria  for  Religion 

I  have  understood  religion  in  this  study  to  be  the  conforming  of  one  to  some 
ultimate  reality  through  a  self-constituting  practice.  While  this  definition  is 
fairly  open  it  does  specify  some  criteria  and  rejects  at  least  one.  What  it  rejects 
is  that  to  be  religious  one  must  engage  in  some  practice  which  is  associated  with 
one  of  the  traditioncil  religions.  This  rejection  was  obviously  necessary  to 
establish  for  me  to  be  able  to  show  that  philosophy  could  be  a  religious  practice. 
What  this  definition  specifies  positively  is  the  existence  from  the  adherent's  point 
of  view  of  some  reality  that  is  understood  to  be  ultimately  authoritative. 
Conformance  to  this  reality  through  some  appropriate  practice  makes  the  person 
who  cind  what  he  or  she  is.  This  thorough-going  acknowledgement  of  a  pervasive 
authority  provides  us  with  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  religion.  They 
are  (1)  a  reality  (2)  that  is  acknowledged  as  pervasively  authoritative  (3)  through 
some  practice. 

Of  course  actual  religions  have  other  characteristics.  Often  they  are  social 
and  highly  elaborated,  containing  not  only  beliefs  but  codes  of  morality.  I  do  not 
want  to  deny  the  significance  of  these  properties  for  religion  as  it  is  usually 
found.  But  if  we  insist  that  a  religion  must  be  social  in  this  specific  way,  then  we 
would  fail  to  see  the  religiosity  of  individual  religionists,  such  as  the  three 
philosophers  in  this  study.  Moreover  one's  reliance  on  some  reality  is  logically, 
but  often  not  temporally,  prior  to  one's  participation  in  a  cultus.  Thus  I  have 
insisted  there  be  such  a  reality,  but  I  have  left  its  character  fairly  open.  Often 
one's  religious  beliefs  include  talk  of  a  god  or  other  worlds.  This  I  have  not 
insisted  on,  although  each  of  my  philosophers  can  be  said  to  have  a  god.  They  do 
not,  however,  have  positive  beliefs  with  regard  to  other  worlds.  The  issue  is 
perhaps  anachronistic  with  regard  to  Socrates,  but  Spinoza  and  Dewey  are 
adamcint  in  their  rejection  of  supernaturalism. 
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My  argument  does  not  depend  on  the  observer  regarding  the  religious 
person's  authority  as  an  ontologically  ultimate  reality.  While  Spinoza  certainly 
thought  there  was  one  reality  which  is  the  totality  of  all  there  is,  we  do  not  have 
to  agree  in  order  to  acknowledge  his  pantheism.  Nor  can  we  take  his  ultimate 
reality  as  being  distinct  from  any  other  reality.  All  reality  other  than  Deus  sive 
Natura  would  be  spurious— no  reality  at  all.  Reality  other  than  the  matrix  of 
necessary  existence  would  be  an  illusion,  a  figment  of  a  theologian's  or  other  non- 
monist's  imagination.  Dewey,  as  we  have  seen,  rejected  talk  of  an  ultimate 
reality,  and  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  he  thought  wholeness  was  ontologically 
ultimate.  My  contentions  above  about  the  logical  reality  of  ideals  did  not  assert 
that  one  ideal,  say,  justice,  is  more  ontologically  ultimate  than  any  other.  It  may, 
however,  be  morally  superior  to  some  other  reality.  For  Dewey  wholeness  was  an 
ultimate  reality  in  the  sense  that  it  was  functionally  ultimate  in  his  life  cind 
work.  Moreover  its  ontological  status,  which  I  have  argued  was  more  secure  than 
he  sometimes  admitted,  is  enduring  and  pervasive,  transcending  any  individual, 
society  or  culture. 

Thus  I  think  it  is  helpful  to  introduce  a  distinction  between  nature- 
transcendence  and  person-transcendence.  Neither  Spinoza  nor  Dewey  thought 
there  was  any  reality  that  transcended  nature.  It  is  even  problematic  to  talk 
about  Deus  sive  Natura  transcending  Spinoza.  We  can  only  do  so  if  we  clearly 
understand  that  he  is  a  constituent  of  this  larger  totality.  Dewey,  however, 
clearly  used  wholeness  as  a  standard.  It  was  a  personally-transcendent  ideal.  This 
is  what  a  religiously-held  ideal  was  for  him,  an  inclusive  possibility  to  which  one 
was  gave  his  entire  allegiance. 

It  is  difficult  to  abstract  from  all  the  various  religions  to  necessary  and 
sufficient  conditions.  For  me  to  claim  to  have  done  so,  given  the  diversity  of 
religion,  is  a  bold  assertion.    Yet,  if  these  three  are  religious  and  if  none  of  the 
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usual  conditions  (liturgy,  other  worlds,  miracles,  cultus,  sacred  scripture  and  so 
forth)  is  present,  then  we  are  left  with  the  minimal  condition  I  have  specified.  To 
establish  this  hypothesis  one  would  have  to  show  that  my  definition- 
acknowledgement  of  a  pervasive  authority  through  some  practice— picked  out  all 
and  only  those  phenomena  we  would  say  are  religious.  If  any  phenomenon  we 
normally  designated  as  religious  were  excluded  or  if  any  we  do  not  normally 
regard  as  such  were  included,  one  would  have  to  give  compelling  reasons  for  their 
exclusion  or  inclusion.  My  use  of  this  hypothesized  definition  has  picked  out  a 
practice  and  instantiations  that  we  would  not  normally  consider  religious.  I  think  I 
have  given  compelling  reasons  to  regard  these  three  philosophers  as  religious. 

Although  I  cannot  in  this  study  run  through  the  mass  of  "religion-data" 
testing  the  hypothesis,  I  can  strengthen  my  overall  argument  by  arguing  for  it 
against  its  main  competitors.  Neither  a  substantive—religion  has  to  do  with  the 
gods  or  other  worlds— nor  functional— religion  is  one's  basic  orientation— definition 
is  adequate  to  the  data.  One  must  find  a  way  to  combine  the  strengths  of  each 
without  incorporating  their  weaknesses.  The  strength  of  those  definitions  that 
require  there  be  cin  object  of  worship,  superior  reality  or  god(s)  is  that  this  is  what 
we  associate  with  traditional  religion.  Its  weakness  is  that  in  terms  of  "religion" 
it  puts  the  focus  in  the  wrong  place.  Admittedly  the  focus  of  the  religious 
person's  experience  is  some  morally  or  ontologically  ultimate  reality.  But  a 
religion,  as  we  saw  in  the  consideration  of  the  Euthyphro  is  more  inclusive  than 
the  religion's  focus.   A  substantial  definition  of  religion  is  too  narrow. 

A  functional  definition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  broad.  It  selects  too 
much.  Suddenly  we  are  overwhelmed  with  political  ideologies,  mass  movements, 
life-styles.  Any  way  of  life  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a  profound  effect  on  a 
person's  life  gets  thrown  in  with  the  traditional  religions.  But  a  functional 
definition   has  promise   in   that   it   fastens  on  an  important  aspect  of  religious 
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experience—the  effect  on  the  individual.  If  it  could  deliver  on  this  promise 
without  roping  in  every  way  of  life  from  nationalism  to  communism  to  baseball, 
then  it  would  be  useful.  My  solution,  as  I  argued  in  the  first  chapter,  is  to  build  in 
the  definition  some  fairly  open  substantial  reality,  but  one  that  is  sufficiently 
effective  to  make  a  significant  difference  in  the  person's  life. 

I  can  argue  for  this  solution  by  showing  how  Dewey's  initial  attempt  at  a 
functionalist  definition  evolves  into  a  more  stringent  one.  Dewey's  discussion  is 
also  of  interest  because  one  example  he  uses  is  Spinoza. 

Dewey  says  that  the  "actual  religious  quality  ...  is  the  effect  produced, 
the  better  adjustment  in  life  and  its  conditions,  not  the  manner  and  cause  of  its 
production".  One  example  he  cites  is  Spinoza,  whose  adjustment  in  life  was 
"through  philosophical  reflection"  (A  Common  Faith,  p.  14).  I  agree  that  one  can 
be  religious  in  a  variety  of  ways  eind  from  a  variety  of  causes.  What  I  have 
insisted  on,  however,  is  that  the  cause  must  be  of  a  certain  kind.  It  must  be 
authoritative,  something  to  which  the  person  conforms  or  submits  or  on  which  he 
or  she  relies.  This  does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  Dewey,  as  we  shall  see,  but 
it  is  an  insistence  on  greater  specificity  than  he  provides  in  the  above  statement. 

Dewey's  argument  in  A  Common  Faith  is  only  gradually  unfolded.  It  is  not 
until  the  next  chapter  after  the  one  in  which  the  mention  of  Spinoza  occurs  that 
he  focuses  on  inclusive  ideal  ends  and  talks  positively  of  "God".  But  even  in  this 
first  chapter  he  quickly  moves  to  a  discussion  of  "adjustment".  This  process,  he 
says,  is  one  in  which  "there  is  a  composing  and  harmonizing  of  the  various 
elements  of  our  being  such  that,  in  spite  of  changes  in  the  special  conditions  that 
surround  us,  these  conditions  are  also  arranged,  settled,  in  relation  to  us". 
Moreover  it  involves  a  "voluntary  attitude"  that  "includes  a  note  of  submission"  (p. 
16).  Thus  even  here  Dewey  is  implying  that  there  is  something  outside  of  the 
person  to  which  he  or  she  submits.    What  I  have  done  is  to  specify  that  the  cause 
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of  one's  reorientation  must  be  sufficiently  authoritative  as  to  bring  about  this 
self-constitution. 

Ways  of  life  are  religious,  if  we  understand  them  to  be  the  sorts  of  living 
that  are  organized  by  a  defining  ideal,  principle  or  moral  code.  But  to 
acknowledge  this  is  to  affirm  the  definition  of  religion  that  I  have  put  forth.  What 
is  at  issue  here  is  not  whether  or  not  a  way  of  life  is  religious,  for  if  it  is 
sufficiently  coherent  to  involve  characteristic  behavior  that  is  ordered  by  some 
defining  reality,  then  it  is  religious.  What  is  at  issue  is  the  criteria  we  use  to  pick 
out  the  religious  in  experience. 

"Way  of  life"  is  vague.  It  covers  everything  from  "life-style"  to  "social 
practice"  to  the  great  religions.  We  speak  of  crime  and  farming  as  ways  of  life. 
We  speak  of  the  "American  way  of  life"  or  the  "Hindu  way  of  life".  In  order  to 
make  use  of  "way  of  life"  as  a  criterion,  we  would  need  to  give  it  the  sort  of 
specificity  that  I  have  given  in  my  definition  of  religion.  But  to  do  so  is  eliminate 
some  of  the  less  pervasive  practices  and  certainly  those  that  do  not  acknowledge  a 
defining  authority.  The  ways  of  life  that  we  could  comfortably  call  "religious" 
would  be  those  that  conform  to  some  defining  reality  through  a  practice.  If  there 
were  a  criminal  whose  life  was  defined  through  the  breaking  of  the  law  out  of 
allegiance  to  an  acknowledged,  pervasive  authority,  I  would  characterize  such  a 
person  as  religious.  I  am  dubious  though  of  encountering  such. 

"Way  of  life"  then  is  too  vague  to  use  as  a  criterion.  This  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  a  way  of  life  may  not  be  religious.  If  it  is  sufficiently  organized 
around  a  principle,  ideal  or  moral  code,  then  we  could  well  call  it  "religious".  But 
to  do  so,  is  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  some  other  criterion  than  "way  of  life".  This  is 
what  the  functionalist  definition  tries  to  do.  But  unless  it  incorporates  something 
of  the  substanticd  definition  advocate's  position,  it  cannot  succeed. 
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Conclusion 

Given  the  understanding  of  religion  I  have  defended  and  used  in  this  study, 
Socrates,  Spinoza  and  Dewey  were  religious  in  their  practice  of  philosophy.  Each 
acknowledged  a  god  or  ultimate  authority  to  which  they  were  loyal  through  the 
practice  of  philosophy.  This  sets  them  apart  both  from  other  philosophers  and 
other  religious  practitioners.  Their  religions  constitute  a  distinct  phenomenon 
which  we  may  call  "philosophy-as-religion".  It  is  first  of  all  philosophy.  This  is 
how  these  three  are  normally,  and  rightly,  understood.  Their  standing  as 
philosophers  is  not  diminished  by  their  religious  use  of  philosophy.  But 
"philosophy"  does  not  completely  capture  what  they  did.  We  must  also  designate 
their  practices  as  religious,  because  through  philosophy  they  expressed  their 
commitment  to  realities  that  transcended  them  personally.  Indeed  they 
understood  their  defining  realities  to  require  them  to  engage  in  philosophy. 

Socrates  served  his  good  god  by  using  dialectic  to  reform  the  Athenians' 
moral  and  epistemic  beliefs,  which,  he  thought,  would  reform  their  behavior  as 
well.  His  philosophic  practice  was  understood  by  him  to  be  the  service  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  Athens.  Thus  by  practicing  what  he  was  uniquely  qualified 
to  do,  he  was  assisting  this  good  god  in  the  preservation  of  Athens.  Others, 
however,  could  learn  to  do  this,  and  they  must  come  to  do  it,  if  human  excellence 
was  to  be  general  in  the  society. 

Spinoza's  reflections  on  God  and  the  world  led  him  to  the  novel  conclusion 
that  they  were  one  and  the  same.  They  differ  in  sense,  but  not  in  reference.  To 
come  to  see  this  is  to  become  wise  and  free.  Once  one  realizes  the  necessity  of 
reality,  one  is  freed  from  the  conflicts  and  passions  of  ordinary  life.  One  is  then 
able  to  identify  with  this  necessary  existence.  This  identification  is  intellectual, 
but  its  effects  are  ethical.   A  philosophy  of  Deus  sive  Natura  is  personally  and 
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socially  liberating,  as  well  as  necessary  to  the  understcinding  of  what  there  is.  It 
is  simultaneously  religious  and  scientific. 

Dewey  was  willing  to  dispense  with  religious  language.  He  did  not  insist 
that  one  call  his  or  her  inclusive  ideal  ends  "God".  But  he  did  think  that  a 
satisfying,  integrated  life  was  one  of  loyalty  to  some  comprehensive,  naturally- 
based  ideal.  His  own  ideal  was  a  wholeness  that  took  into  account  the  conflicts 
inherent  in  nature  and  experience.  This  dif ferientiated  wholeness  shaped  him  as  a 
person  cind  a  philosopher.  As  a  philosopher  he  worked  for  a  social  unity  that 
respected  differences,  and  his  philosophy  is  an  empirical  holism. 

The  implications  of  this  are  several.  One,  we  cannot  understand  these 
three  philosophers  without  taking  into  account  their  religiosity.  Two,  any  theory 
of  either  philosophy  or  religion  that  would  either  collapse  the  distinction  between 
philosophy  and  religion  or  make  them  necessarily  incompatible  is  suspect.  Three, 
the  finding  for  the  concept  of  religion  is  this:  the  criteria  that  I  employed  in  this 
study  to  isolate  philosophy-as-religion  may  have  a  wider  use.  There  may  be  some 
merit  in  testing  these  criteria  in  some  conventionlly  religious  context  to  deter- 
mine if  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  religion  are  the  recognition  of 
some  recdity  and  the  acknowledgement  of  it  as  one's  pervasive  authority  through 
an  appropriate  practice.  Four,  with  regard  to  philosophy,  perhaps  philosophy-as- 
religion  can  have  other  exemplifications.  I  have  not  dealt  explicitly  with  this  last 
possibility.  But,  if  there  have  been  those  who  have  been  religious  in  their  practice 
of  philosophy,  then  perhaps  there  can  be  so  again.  If  so,  then  philosophy  need  not 
be  as  sterile  as  it  has  sometimes  been.  Five,  and  finally,  if  one  can  be  religious  in 
the  practice  of  philosophy,  and  this  philosophic  practice  is  sufficiently  rigorous, 
one's  religion  need  not  be  as  non-rational  or  even  irrational  as  conventional 
religions  tend  to  be.  As  with  the  fourth  implication  I  have  not  argued  for  this 
fifth  one  in  this  study.     But  it  does  follow  that  if  philosophy-as-religion  is  a 
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possibility  then  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  self-constituting  practice,  can  be 
effective  and  religion,  insofar  as  it  is  comprehensive,  precise  criticism,  can  be 
rational. 
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